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For toilet and bath 


Fairy Soap is refreshing because 
of its purity and pleasing cleans- 
ing quality. Skilled soap-mak- 
ing experts use only the choicest 
materials in making it. 





Fairy Soap is as pure as its whiteness suggests. 
Each cake is kept clean and sweet by the dainty 
tissue wrapper and the individual box in which 
it is enclosed. 


THEN: FAIRBANK company’ \ 


The white oval cake 
fits the hand 





“Have You a Little Fairy in Your Home?” 
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A New Spoon River Anthology 


Simple Records of the American Village of Spoon River 
Disproving the Theory that Dead Men Tell No Tales 


" I—Lois Spears 


Here lies the body of Lois Spears, 
Born Lois Fluke, daughter of 
Willard Fluke, 
Wife of Cyrus Spears, 
Mother of Myrtle and Virgil 
Spears, 
Children with clear eyes and sound 
limbs— 
(I was born blind). 
I was the happiest of women 
As wife, mother and housekeeper, 
Caring for my loved ones, 
And making my home 
A place of order and bounteous hospitality: 
For [ went about the rooms, 
And about the garden 
With an instinct as sure as sight, 
As though there were eyes in my finger tips . 
Glory to God in the highest! 


Il — Robert Southey Burke 


I spent my money trying to elect you Mayor, 
_ _ A. D. Blood. 
I hay hed my admiration = eral gee 
You were to my mind the almost perfect man. 
You devoured my personality, 
And the idealism of my youth, 
And ‘he strength of a high-souled fealty. 
And all my hopes for the world, 
And all my beliefs in Truth, 
Were smelted up in the blinding heat 
Of Inn} devotion to you, 
An ‘ moulded into your image. 
An ‘then when I found what you were: 
That your soul was small 
And your words were false 
As your blue-white porcelain teeth, 
And your cuffs of celluloid, 
I hated the love I had for you, 
I liated myself, I hated you 
or my wasted soul, and wasted youth; 
ind I say to all, beware of ideals, 
,. Wate of giving your love away 
© any man alive, 


Copyright, 1915, by The McClure Publications, Inc. 


by Edgar Lee Masters 


Ili —_ Herman Altman 


Did I follow Truth wherever she led, 

And stand against the whole world for a cause, 

And uphold the weak against the strong? 

If I did I would be remembered among men 

As: I was known in life among the people, 

And as I was hated and loved on earth. 

Therefore, build no monument to me, 

Nor carve a bust for me, 

Lest, though I become not a demi-god, 

The reality of my soul be lost, 

So that thieves and liars, 

Who were my enemies and destroyed me, 

And the children of thieves and liars, 

May claim me and affirm before my bust 

That they stood with me in the days of my defeat. 

Build me no monument 

Lest my memory be perverted to the uses 

Of lying and oppression. 

My lovers and their children must not be dis- 
possessed of me; 

I would be the untarnished possession forever 

Of those for whom I lived. 


IV — Scholfield Huxley 


God! ask me not to record your wonders, 
I admit the stars and the suns 

And the countless worlds. 

But I have measured their distances 


And weighed them and discovered their substances. 


I have devised wings for the air, 


And keels for water, 

And horses of iron for the earth. 

I have lengthened the vision you gave me a 
million times, 

And the hearing you gave me a million times; 

I have leaped over space with speech, 

And taken fire for light out of the air. 

I have built great cities and bored through the 
hills, 

And bridged majestic waters. 

I have written the Iliad and Hamlet; 

And I have explored your mysteries, 

And searched for you without ceasing, 

And found you again after losing you 

In hours of weariness. 

And I ask you: 

How would you like to create a sun, 

And the next day have the worms 

Slipping in and out between your fingers? 


V — Charles Webster 


The pine woods on the hill, 

And the farmhouse miles away, 

Showed clear as though behind a lens 

Under a sky of peacock blue! 

But a blanket of cloud by afternoon 

Muffled the earth. And you walked the road 

And the clover field, where the only sound 

Was the cricket’s liquid tremolo. 

Then the sun went down between great drifts 

Of distant storms. For a rising wind 

Swept clean the sky and blew the flames 

Of the unprotected stars, 

And swayed the russet moon, 

Hanging between the rim of the hill 

And the twinkling boughs of the apple-orchard. 

You walked the shore in thought 

Where the throats of the waves were like whip- 
poor-wills 

Singing beneath the water and crying 

To the wash of the wind in the cedar-trees, 

Till you stood, too full for tears, by the cot, 

And looking up, saw Jupiter, 

Tipping the spire of the giant pine, 

And looking down saw my vacant chair, 

Rocked by the wind on the lonely porch . .. 

Be brave, Beloved! 


All rights reserved. 
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so successful 


Pauline who 


has been 
playing morally unsuc- 
cessful heroines that she 
is almost invariably cast 
for unpleasant plays 
like “Innocent,” her last 
vehicle 


vear’s starring 
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This beautiful young 
emotional actress is 
equally successful on the 
screen, where she is now 
most frequently _ seen, 
playing such exceedingly 
doubtful ladies as “Zaza” 
and “Bella Donna” 


“What's the Use of Being Good?” 


The Box Office Value of Two Kinds of Heroines 


ELL, did you see ‘Common Clay” last 
night?” 

Edna, who by the grace of a 
kitchenette and a chafing 
expertly handled, is able to make an extremely 
appearance on fourteen dollars a week, nodded her 
reddish-brown head and pursued the even tenor of 
polishing a pearly-pink nail. 

This response could not be construed as a 
tory return on my three-dollar investment in theatre- 
tickets. I tried again. 

“What did you think of it?” 

“Great,” replied Edna, still wielding the buffer in- 
dustriously, “but it never fooled me for a minute.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“Just what I said. I knew it was a play all the time, 
because things don’t break like that for us girls in real 
life. This what’s-the-use-of-being-good business is all 
very well for a stage heroine, but it doesn’t work with 
us girls behind the counter or the typewriter. We'd 
have a different finish, wouldn't we?” 

She paused dramatically, her red lips curled in a 
bitter smile, as she scanned the eager faces of her girl 
friends who had crowded round us in the little eight- 
by-ten recreation room—*‘‘Ought-o-rest,”” Edna called 
it — generously outfitted by the firm. 

“Do you think that anvone cxcept a raving beauty 
like Jane Cowl could get away with a past like that? 
She goes wrong just because she wants good times. 
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When she decides to start afresh, she falls for the first 
really nice chap she meets, as if she were saying to 
herself, ‘What's the use?’ meaning what’s the use of 
fighting when destiny and circumstances are against 
you. Destiny nothing! It was a good-looking man, a 
likable man, and a girl who hadn’t it in her to fight. 

“Then, to force this rich man to do the ‘right thing’ 
by their child, she plunges into te slimiest sort of a 
police court trial, where any girl who makes a mistake 
is bound to have the sense badgered out of her by law- 
There she meets her own father who is willing to 
‘adopt’ her, and put up money for her, but who will 
not acknowledge her as his child. And in the last act, 
she comes back from Paris with a Paquin outfit, and 
some Farrar high notes, to fall into the arms of the 
father of her illegitimate child. To be sure, he never 
saw her but once before in his life, but now he is just 
pining for her. And the audience sidles out, talking 
about Prof. Baker’s drama class at Harvard, the single 
standard of morality and Jane Cowl’s nifty headache 
band.” 

As she paused for breath, Edna’s bright glance swept 
swiftly the circle of girl-faces closing round about her. 


vers. 


nna Steese Richardson 





“And she gets away with it.. The audience thinks 
it’s real life because Jane Cowl isso beautiful that 
they want her to have everything life can give her. 
The man who wrote the play can twist words till he 
gets your ideas of right and wrong all mixed up, 
and you really believe that a girl like ‘Ellen’ m 
‘Common Clay’ deserves all the sympathy, and the 
men all the contempt. : 

“That’s the play, understand. But in real life, how 
many of us could get away with it? Not one of us 
Not one!” 

A murmur of assent ran round the tense circle. 
‘“‘No, the minute one of us thinks, ‘What's the use 
being good?” she’s lost. And afterward, what? A 

father to turn her into a perfect lady? Not m 
Just a little cold cash to head off scandal, and then, fer 
her, the street. And we.know it. I tell yeu, we know 
it. There may have been a time when a discou 
innocent girl could be deceived and led astray, but not 
in this day when girls -work right alongside of met. 
Perhaps some little daughter of the rich may 
weep her eyes red over the wrongs of ‘Ellen,’ as Jane 
Cowl plays her, but you can’t pull that sort of st 
on the working girl. If we go wrong, it’s because we ve 
weighed the fight we’re making, against the ¢ 
we'll be taking, and we take the chance with eye 
open. We know the price of saying: “What’s the use 
don’t we, girls?” inele 
Again the shudder of assent quivered round the cre 
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“In real life, there’s no Harvard graduate to tell 
a girl like me what to say. There’s no stage director 
to tell me when to lower my eyes or to soften my-voice, 
when to droop like a fading flower and when to roll my 
hanky into a moist ball that would melt a heart of 
tone. .\ girl with blue circles under her eyes from over- 
work, or skinny arms and white lips from lack of food, 
doesn’t draw Paquin frocks and a bunch of diamond 
tipped ospreys. She draws the Night Court and the 
Island.” 

“Then you don’t believe that a play like ‘Common 
Clay’ is dangerous to the morals of young girls?” I 
ventured. 

“Not much!” answered Edna. “Take it from me, 
were all wise, whether we earn three-dellars a week or 
thirty. We may be fooled while we're in the theatre, 
under the spell of Miss Cowl’s ‘oh-what-have-I-done’ 
brown eyes; but when you get home and think it over, 
vou realize that ‘Ellen’ never puts up any fight, and 
when vou realize that, it makes you sore. So when you 
come out of the trance, you say, ‘You're some little 
hypnotizer, Jane Cowl, but you can’t fool me. The 
play's clever but it’s all wrong.” 

Thus did Edna, who started as cash girl at three 
dollars a week and who hopes to be a buyer some day 
at fifty dollars a week, sum up the general verdict on 
“Common Clay,” the play by Mr. Cleves Kinkead, 
which at present writing, is the biggest money-maker in 
New York’s theatrical world. 

“Clever, but all wrong.” 

For the first time in the history of drama, it is said, 
the principal woman character in a play gives up the 
fight for her ideals, and yet, carried to 
material success by men and money, is 
acclaimed a heroine. Whereupon pessimists 
wail: “Behold the triumph of the unfit 
woman, the Magdalene! Our civilization 
is degenerating. The entire moral struc- 
ture of American social life is tottering.” 

Is it? Such a very big question cannot 
he answered in such a very small space, 
but so far as the stage is concerned there 
is, in the opinion of those who ought to 
know, nothing in it. Listen, for instance, 
to the manager’s point of view: 

“Are theatre goers to have a run of 
prosperous, triumphant Magdalenes, as the 
natural result of plays like “Common 
Clay?” was the question put to William 
A. Brady, one of the most active and 
successful business men of the stage. 

“Not unless a lot of managers are ready 
lo go through bankruptcy proceedings,” 





Maude Adams, who has proved 
repeatedly the box office value 
of feminine virtue 
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was his quick retort. “There’s publicity in doing 
the daring thing, in the play that defies conven- 
tions, but the big money lies in the clean play. The 
biggest money-maker I ever had was ‘Way Down 
East,’ a simple play of real life with a clean heroine. 
“Sinners’ would have been a failure instead of a suc- 
cess, if the heroine had really been a sinner. I have 
never permitted my wife, Miss Grace George, nor my 
daughter, Alice, to play the réle of a scarlet woman, 
re (gy or otherwise, and I never intend that they 
shall. 

Only two stage heroines who assumed the “What's 
the use?” attitude have had popular appeal for several 
generations of theatre-goers. They are “Camille” and 
“Lady Isabel” in “East Lynne,” whose faults were 
forgiven them because they resumed the good fight — 
and died, gleaming sword in hand. These two defy 
changing fashions, playwrights and sex-relations, com- 
fortably housed in stock theatres, while the balance of 
the scarlet ladies must wait their turn at special re- 


vivals by spectacular stars who are unable, temporarily, - 


to find a suitable modern vehicle. 

A study of playwriting royalties and managerial 
profits proves that the heroine who respects the con- 
ventions is worth more to her sponsors than her more 
daring and more talked-of sister who defies them. 

In 1897, George Broadhurst produced his first big 
hit, ““What Happened to Jones.” A clean hero and a 
clean heroine earned him’ $100,000.00. For two years, 
Charles Arnold, actor and manager, played the rol- 
licking farce in Australia and South ‘America,’ and 
cleaned ‘up $150,000.00. As timely to-day as it was 







eighteen years ago, “What Happened to Jones” is 
still running in stock, and could be revived on Broad- 
way with success and profit if Mr. Broadhurst were not 
more interested in new ventures. During the past 
year, the royalties for amateur performances alone 
netted the author more than sixteen hundred dollars. 

After “What Happened to Jones,” came “Why 
Smith Left Home,” another clean farce which paid big 
profits. “The Man of the Hour” and “Bought and 
Paid For” with the women characters above suspicion 
paid their author about $138,000.00 and $80,000.00 
respectively. “‘Mary Turner” in “Within the Law,” 
who choked back the cry, ““What’s the use?” and 
fought her fight, paid Mr. Broadhurst, who had only 
a part interest in the royalties, more than $40,000.00 
and its owners a quarter of a million. 

Then Mr. Broadhurst turned his attention to the 
heroine who said, “‘ What’s the use?”’ and who flung her 
ideals and moral standards to the winds. As a-result, 
the wife in “To-day” never earned the playwright 
manager a dollar, and the wife in “The Law of the 
Land” cost the price of production — and more. And 
now it is said that Mr. Broadhurst has gone back to his 
first line of success, the clean play and the clean heroine. 

“Tris,” the realistic Pinero heroine portrayed by 
Virginia Harned and madly discussed by dramatic 
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Jane Cowl, who has deserted the 
virtuous crookedness of “Within 
the Law” for the crooked virtue 
of “Common Clay” 


critics and students of sociology th 
country over, was only a season’s sen 
sation, but “Peg o’ my Heart,” a slip 
of a girl who never spoke a sing 
erotic line, has, paid her manage 
Oliver Morosco, nearly half a millio 
and is doing extremely well in he: 
third season, with stock and pictur: 
rights still to come. 

““Mrs. Warren’s Profession” invaded 
the white light of national publicit) 
and the grim shadows of the courts 
but “Shirley Rossmore,” a girl who 
crushed “*‘What’s the behind 
firmly set lips and fought her wa 
through the most improbable situa 
tions ever devised by a playwright 
turned “‘ The Lion and the Mouse”’ into 
a success and made two men, Heury 
B.. Harris and Charles Klein, rich 

“The Easiest Way,” the most perfectly constructed 
play ever turned out by an American dramatist, 4 
picting a certain phase of theatrical life, and admirabl) 
produced by Mr. Belasco, provided Miss Frances 
Starr with a starring vehicle for two seasons, sinc 
which time it has been mildly in demand for stock 
Its heroine cried, “What's the use?” and gave up the 
fight. “‘The Chorus Lady,” a play purely episodic 
built on clever character drawings and cleverer lines, 
also dealing with stage life, supplied Miss Rose Stahl 
with a star réle for four seasons and was then played by 
Miss Edna Aug and is still a big money-maker in stock 
* Patricia O’Brien” fought to the finish the fight for 
her ideals, and the great public loved her for the fight 
she made. 

“Sappho” carried Miss Olga Nethersole into a 
score of police courts and drew the dollars of the curious 
for several seasons. “Peter Pan,” in its tenth season, 
still spells profits for Miss Maude Adams. 

Remember that for Frances Starr in “ Marie Odile, 
the stage has also Ruth Chatterton in “Daddy Long 
Legs;”’ and for Elsie Ferguson in “‘Outcast,”’ Patricia 
Collinge in “Pollyanna.” And while only one com 
pany is presenting “The Song of Songs,” twe are play 
ing “Peg o’ My Heart” to much larger audiences. 

The most prolific playwright [Continued on page 0; 
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ORE letters and flowers for you, Lord detective story called “The Key.” Now, however, theatre where the play he had dramatized from my ting : 
John,” said my nurse. simply because I’d dropped a few bombs from a mono- book would shortly be produced. He had come to ar 
Not that I needed a nurse; and above plane onto a Zeppelin hangar in Belgium, had been England a million years ago, before the war, to consult hothi, 
all things I needed no more letters or flowers. wounded in one arm and two legs, and through sheer me about his work, which would have been brought out han’ 
The waste-paper basket was full. The room smelt _ instinct of self-preservation had contrived to escape, in London before this, if the war had not upset our mat- yl 
like a perfume factory. The mantelpiece and all I was a toy worth playing with. She wanted to play ager’s plans. I like Carr Price, who is as much poet ; 
other receptacles having an army of occupation, with me. All the women I knew, not busy with better as playwright; a charming, sensitive, nervous, Wo 
vases and bowls were mobilizing on the floor. This toys, wanted to play with me. My brother Haslemere, erful fellow. I gave his letter precedence. Hg, 
would not of course be tolerated in a hospital; but who had been ashamed of my extremely clever, rather “Dear Lord John,” he began; and I judged from the ing 
I was off the sick list, recovering in a private convales- successful book, and the undoubted detective talent scrawl that he wrote in agitation. “For goodses, dell 
. cent home. I was fed up with being a wounded hero; it showed, was proud of me as a mere bomb dropper. sake, what have you done to Roger Odell, that he shoul in 
the fragrance of too many flowers and the kindness of So, too, was my sister-in-law. I was the principal have a grouch on you? It must have been something at 
too many ladies was sapping and mining my brain object of attraction at the moment in Violet’s Zoo— pretty bad. I wish to heaven you'd given me the tp lonait 
power; consequently I could invent no excuse for I mean, her convalescent home. She had cried because last summer that you'd made an enemy of him. Roget Sot me, 
escape. men were not being wounded fast enough to fill its Odell, of all men in America! I suppose the brother pam 
‘The nurse came in, put down the lilies and gave me expensively appointed rooms. I was captured there- of a marquis can stand on his own feet in his yes tis pow 
three letters. fore to make up for deficiencies, and shown off to try; but even if his brother’s an archangel, his fee ood a 
My heart beat, for I was expecting a note from a Violet’s friends, who were photographed bending beauti- are apt to get cold in New York, if Roger Odell turns “ided | 
woman to whom somehow or other I was almost en- fully over me. the heat off. , han t 
gaged and to whom I didn’t in the least wish to be There was, as I had feared, a letter from Irene Ander- “The facts — as I’ve just learned them from Julius It 
engaged. She would not have looked at me before son; there was also—even worse —one from Mrs. Felborn — are these: Yesterday Odell sent for Ju US, Bovntc, 
the war, when I was only a younger brother of the Allendale. But the third letter was from Carr Price. who went like a bird, for he and Odell are i ef car 
Marquis of Haslemere — and the author of a successful On the envelope was the address of the New York dell’s money and influence put Julius where he is now binatio, 
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as a manager, up at the top, though still young. What 
was Julius’s horror, however, when Odell blurted out 
warning not to produce any play dramatized from 
a book of yours, because he — Odell — would do his 
best to ruin it! Julius asked what the dickens he 
meant. Odell wouldn’t explain. All he’d say was that 
he'd be sorry to hurt Julius, and had nothing against 
me, but ‘The Key’ would get no chance in New York, 
or an old town in the United States where Roger Odell 
had « finger in the pie. 

“\\ll, you must have heard enough about Odell 
to know what such a threat amounts to. There are 
migh! few pies he hasn’t got a finger in. Not that he’s 
a mai: Who threatens, as a rule. He’s made a good 
many men. I never heard of his breaking one. But 
when he decides to do a thing, he does it. 

“Julius is in a blue funk. He’s not a coward, but 
even if he felt strong enough to fight Odell’s newspapers 
and other influence, he says it would be an act of ‘base 
inyvralitude’ to do so, as he’d be ‘ walking on his uppers’ 
now but for Odell’s help, tiding over rough places in 
the past. dulius took all night to reflect, and rang me 
up this morning. Tm writing in his office at the theatre 
now, after our interview. He says Odell would have 
put him wise before, but he saw the pars (in his own 
papers!) for the first time yesterday morning on the 
way back from the West Indies, where he’d been on 
a short business trip. Queer place for such a man to 
so on a business trip! But the whole thing is dashed 
queer. Now he’s off again like a whirlwind, to England 
for another ‘short business trip’— so he told Julius. 

“But J. let drop one little item of information about 
a woman, or rather a girl. Can that be where you 
come in on this? Have you taken his girl away? Any- 
how, whatever you’ve done, the consequences seem 
likely to be serious. Julius is inclined to call a halt, 
bribe, wheedle, or bluster the star into throwing up his 
part at the first rehearsal, by way of an excuse, and to 
put on Chumley Reed’s ‘Queen Sweetheart,’ which he 
kept up his sleeve in case ‘The Key’ failed. But of 
course it couldn’t fail, unless it was burked. The whole 
cast was wild over ‘The Key.’ Julius himself was 
wild, and is sick at having to turn it down. But Odell’s 
too hig for him. And I guess O — has offered to stand 
the racket for loss of wasted scenery, which has been 
begun, on an elaborate scale. Think of the great 
Casino act at Monte Carlo! Unfortunately I’m consti- 
tuted so I can’t help seeing both sides of the shield, 
and putting myself in others’ places. I’m sorry for 
Julius. But I’m twenty times sorrier for Carr Price. 
For you, too, my dear fellow, of course. But I stand to 
lose more than you do on this deal. 

“I told you confidentially last June, just what 
depends on the success of ‘The Key,’ and I’ve counted 
on that success as certain. So did She. I wish to 
heaven she weren’t so conscientious — yet no, I love 
her all the better for what she is. I shan’t ask her to 
break the promise she gave her father, who you may 
remember, is Governor of my own State, not to be 
engaged! definitely till I've made good. But if I’m to 
have even my chance to make good snatched away, it’s 


hard lines. I wish to the Lord my dear girl weren’t 
such « howling swell with such an important parent! 
No use hustling around to other managers. Your 
book went like hot cakes here. So would the play, 


but neu 
meat 


nan will pit himself against Rod Odell, if Odell 
ighting. And there’s no doubt he does mean 


it— unless you can undo whatever the fool thing is 
youve done. 


“Probably this letter will go to England in the same 
ship wit!, Odell. If you’re well enough by the time it 
reache- vou, to crawl about, can’t you see him? I’ve 
told F \.orn that when you set your wits to work you're 
as mi of a wonder as your Prime Minister in ‘The 
Key.” i've worked him ‘up to some sort of supersti- 
tious | lief in you. The next thing is to make him 
mere! it off the rehearsal, on some pretext, and do 
mothin. one way or the other till I get a {eable. I 

han’! ‘cep or eat till I hear whether there’s any hope 
f yo straightening things with Odell. 
“Yours, 


OY a ig 

‘ightening things with Odell!” That might 
‘ave bn simple, if things had ever been crooked with 
Mdell. But I had never met, I had never even seen, 
um. \!l I knew was what I had read, and vaguely 
ear! ‘om Americans: that Roger Odell was a mil- 
‘onait. still a young man, a popular fellow, who had 
pot mo ' of his money out of mines, and had bought up 
w incredible number of newspapers, in order to make 
e Power felt in the world. But what grudge had he 
oe me? How did he know that I existed? I de- 
tage | owed it to myself as an expert, even more 
tt ‘0 Price and his girl, to turn on the searchlight. 
, | tam nearly my time for an outing. Lady Emily 
het car sys Coming in about an hour to collect me in 
ao ake me to the park and there let me try a com- 

“ton of legs and crutches. But in my room was 


a telephone. In general I cursed the noisy thing. 
To-day I blessed it. I telephoned to the doctor that 
instead of his coming to me I should prefer to call on 
him, — to explain my reason when we met. 
Next I rang up Lady Emily to say I was going to Harley 
Street. She mustn’t trouble to send, as I was ordering 
a taxi in a hurry. And lest she should disobey, I 
hobbled off before her car could arrive — my first inde- 
pendent expedition since I had been interned by Violet. 

I hoped that Roger Odell might be caught at some 
hotel in London, and resolved not to stop going till 
I found him. I began at the Savoy; and it seemed 
that luck was with me when I learned that he had 
arrived the night before. He had gone out, however, 
directly after breakfast, leaving no word as to his 
return. This was a blow, especially as it appeared that 
he had hired a powerful automobile; and even American 
millionaires do not hire powerful automobiles to run 
about town. They take taxis. 

I gave myself a minute’s reflection, and decided 
that it would be tempting Providence to intern myself 
again, before seeing Odell, or else definitely failing to 
see him. I refused to leave my name, saying that I 
would call later; and on the way to keep my Harley 
Street appointment stopped my taxi at a post-office. 
Thence I sent a cable to Carr Price: “Count on me 
to make everything right with Odell. Postpone re- 
hearsals if necessary, but assure Felborn he can safely 


prepare production. Will wire further details. John 
Hasle.” 


ERHAPS Price and Felborn would have considered 

this assurance premature had they known the little 
I possessed to goupon. But I had confidence in.myself, 
and felt justified in rushing off a cheerful message. 
Delay and uncertainty were the two fatal obstacles 
to our scheme. It seemed fair to presume that, as 
I'd never met nor harmed Odell, his objection to me 
must be founded on some misunderstanding which a 
few frank words ought to clear up. All I had to do 
was to see him; and I would see him, if I had to camp 
at his door for a week. 

Having got off my cable, I called on the doctor, ex- 
plaining to him as man to man that I was being killed 
with kindness, buried 
under flowers and 
jellies as Tarpeia was 
buried under shields 
and bracelets. “I 
must get out from 
under,” I said, “or 
I shall fade like a 
flower , or dissolve 
into a jelly myself. 
Can’t you save me?” 

“I thought you 
were enjoying life,” 
he replied. “You're 
well enough, as a mat- 
ter of fact, to do al- 
most anything except 
go back to the front. 
Your legs won’t run 
to that, my boy, for 
the next six months 
at least! If you're 
such an ungrateful 
beggar that you want 
to leave Lady Hasle- 
mere’s paradise and 
all its lovely houris, 
save yourself. Don’t 
put the responsibility 
on me.” 

“Coward!” I 
said. I would have 
hissed it; but except 
in novels it is phys- 
ically impossible 
to hiss the word 
“coward.” 

“Thesame to you,” 
he retorted. ‘Get 
someone to send you 
on some mission, and 
I'll back you up. [ll 
certify you're strong 
enough to undertake 
it, if it doesn’t depend 
on your legs, and is 
not too strenuous.” 

“T may need to run over to America,” it suddenly 
occurred to me to say, as if by inspiration. “I should 
have to depend on brains, not legs. Would New York 
be too strenuous?” 

“IT hear they're pretty strenuous over there; but — 
well “ 





“You don’t know what I go through every day at 





She was rather a beautiful, Leonardo da Vinci 


sort of woman 
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that confounded home for milksops, when your back’s 
turned,” I pleaded as he hesitated. 

That settled it. We both laughed, and I knew he'd 
see me through. Five minutes before, nothing had 
been farther from my mind than a trip to New York; 
but now I felt that it had been my secret intention 
from the first. It was strongly impressed upon me 
that I should have to go. Why, I could not tell. But 
the thing would happen. 

It was two o’clock and luncheon time when I got 
back to the Savoy, but Odell had not returned. I wired 
—I would not ’phone, lest I should be unearthed like 
a fox from his hole — to the Convalescent Home, say 
ing that all was well, and I had the doctor’s authority 
to stop out as long as I liked. I then ate a substantial 
meal, and inquired again at the desk. No Qdell. I 
said I would wait. Would they kindly let me know, in 
the reading-room, when Mr. Odell arrived? I being 
wounded and in khaki, they waived suspicion of a 
nameless caller. I was given the freedom of the Savoy, 
and I waited. I waited three hours, and read all the 
magazines and papers. Then I wandered into the 
foyer, and ordered tea. While I was having it, up 
trotted a sympathetic clerk with a flurried manner, 
to inform me that Mr. Odell was not coming back at 
all. <A telegram had just been received, saying that 
important business called him home at once. He was 
on his wey by automobile to Liverpool, whence he 
would sail next morning on the Monarchic. His 
luggage was to be forwarded by messenger in time to 
go on board the ship. 

For a few seconds I felt as if what remained of my 
tea had been flung in my face, scalding hot. But by 
the time I'd thanked my informant, paid my waiter and 
picked up my crutches, I knew why I had had that 
presentiment. I taxied to Cook’s, and learned that, 
owing to the war, I could count upon getting a cabin on 
any ship Iliked. From Cook’s I taxied to the doctor’s, 
found him going out, dragged him home with me and 
utilized his services in wrestling with the matron and 
nurses. “The play of my book is being produced in 
New York, and I must be there, dead or alive,” T ex- 
plained. This seemed to them important, even un- 
answerable. It would not to my sister-in-law; but she 
was having influenza at home, 
and I sneaked off before she 
knew (having got leave from 
the War Office) sending her a 
grateful, regretful telegram 
from Liverpool. 

Even the amateur sleuth 
doesn’t let a ship carry him 
away to sea, without making 
sure that his quarry is on board. 
Roger Odell’s name was not 
on the  passenger-list, but 
neither was mine; we were late 
comers. Nevertheless I knew 
he was certain to have a good 
cabin, and I inquired casually 
of a steward on the promenade 
deck whether he had “seen 
Mr. Odell yet?” He fell into 
my trap and answered thal 
he had not, but his “mate” 
would be looking after the 
gentleman, who was in the 
bridal suite. 

I pricked up my ears, re- 
membering that, according to 
Carr Price, there was a girl 
in the case. Something un- 
expected had happened to 
upset Odell’s plans in England. 
Could he be running off with 
anybody’s wife or daughter? 

“TIT didn't know that Mr. 
Odell was on his honeymoon,” 
I ventured as a feeler. 

The steward looked non- 
plussed, then grinned. ‘Oh, 
you're thinking of the bridal 
suite, sir!’’ he patronized my 


ignorance. “‘There’s nothing 
in that. Probably the gentle- 


man wired for the best there 
was. He’s alone, sir. Do 
you wish to send word to him? 
I can fetch my mate ——” 

I broke in with thanks, 
saying that I would see Mr. 
Odell later. No doubt I should do so; but how I 
should recognize him was the question. Meanwhile 
I limped about the deck, hoping to come across a chair 
labeled “Odell,” and vainly searching I met a deck- 
steward. He took pity on my lameness and offered 
to get me a chair at once. 

““Where would you like to to sit, sir?”’ he inquired. 
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I wanted to say, “Put me next Mr. Roger Odell,” 
but that was too crude a means toward the end. I 
looked round, hesitating and hoping — in a way I have 
which sometimes works well — for an inspiration, and 
my wandering eyes arrived at a girl. Then they 
ceased to wander. She was extraordinarily pretty, 
and therefore more important than twenty Roger 
Odells. She was just settling into her deck-chair. 
To the right was another chair, with a rug and a pillow 
To the left, was an unfilled space. 

” I said. “It seems a well 


on it. 

““There’s room'over there, 
sheltered place.” 

“Tt is, sir,” replied the steward. Without allowing 
an eye to twinkle, he solemnly plumped down my chair 
at the left of the girl, not too near, yet not too far dis- 
tant. She glanced up, as if faintly annoyed at being 
given a neighbor; but seeing my crutches, melted and 
gave me a brief yet angelic look of sympathy. If she 
had been a nurse in my sister-in-law’s Home, I should 
never have left it; for she was one of those girls who, 
if there were only half a dozen men remaining in the 
world at the end of the war, would be certain to receive 
proposals from at least five. She was the type of the 
Eternal Feminine, the woman of our dreams, the face 
in the sunset and moonbeams.. Perhaps you have seen 
such a face in real life — just once. 

The girl had on a small squirrel toque and a long 
squirrel coat. She was wrapped in a squirrel rug to 
match. She had reddish brown hair. All the girls 
who can take the last men in the world away from all 
the other women have more or less of that red glint 
in their hair. Yet she seemed far from anxious to take 
the man who came striding along the deck and stopped 
dead in front of her as the ship got under way. 

What she did was to look up and cry out a horrified, 
“Oh!” Her cheeks which had been pale, flamed red. 
She half threw off her fur rug and would have struggled 
out of her chair, if the man had not appealed to her 
mercy. 

“Don’t run away from me, Grace,” he said, “after 
all these months!” 

The name “Grace” suited the girl, or rather, ex- 
_pressed her. The man stared with hungry eyes. I was 
sorry for him. Somehow, I seemed to know how he 
felt. He had an American voice, and looked like an 
American — that good, strong type of American who 
can hold his own anywhere; not tall, not short, not 
slim, not stout, not very dark, not very fair; square- 
jawed, square-shouldered, aggressive-featured, kind- 
eved, one rebellious lock of brown hair falling over 
a white forehead. 

But I have been running away from you all 
these months! I've been doing nothing else. I could 
do nothing else,” she reproached him. They had both 
forgotten me. Besides, I was not obtrusively near. 

“Don’t I know you've been running away — to my 
sorrow?” he flung back at her. “I heard of you in the 


West Indies. I went there to hunt you down. You'd 
gone. I dashed home. You hadn’t come back. I 
was told —I won't say by whom — that you were in 


England. I ran over, and got on your track — yester- 
day; flashed off to Bath in a fast auto; reached there 
just as you'd left for Liverpool to sail on this ship. 
So now I’m here.” 


HE looked up at him, tears on her lashes. “Oh, 

Rod!” was all she said. It did not need that name 
to tell me who he was; but eyes and voice told me some- 
thing more. She was not flirting with him. She was 
not pretending to wish that he had not come. With 
all her heart and soul she did wish it; yet — she loved 
him. 1 wondered if he knew that, or if not how much 
he would give to learn it. 

“You can’t get away from me this time,” he said, 
not truculently, but pleadingly, as if he were afraid she 
might somehow slip out of his hands. “‘ We'll have five 
days and a half —I hope six — together. If I can’t 
persuade you in five days and a half es 

“You couldn’t in five hundred years and a half! 
Rod, what do you think of me? Do you suppose I want 
you to die?” 

“Do you suppose I'm afraid?” 

‘**No, but I am —for you. Nothing on this earth 
can induce me to change my mind. You only make 
us both miserable by keeping on. Oh, Rod, here 
comes Aunt Marian! This is her chair.” 

Roger Odell glanced in the direction the girl’s eyes 
gave him. I did likewise. A woman was coming, 
a tall woman in brown. A generation ago she would 
have been middle-aged; in our generation such women 
are young. She looked about thirty-eight, and so I 
put her down as ten years older. She was dusky olive, 
with a narrow face, banded black hair, and a swaying 
throat; rather a beautiful, Leonardo da Vinci sort of 
woman. 

Evidently she was as much astonished to see Odell 
as the girl had been, but she had a different way of 
showing it. She did not seem to mind his presence, 





when she had got over her surprise. She shook hands, 
and let him put her into her chair, tucking the brown 
fur rug round her body and under her slim feet. I 
thought she seemed more Italian than American. She 
was very agreeable to Odell, in a cool, detached way; 
but when she inquired if he ought not to be going below 
to lunch, even a man of his determination was obliged 
to take the hint. “‘We are having something brought 
to us on deck,” she explained. “Come back if you 
like, when you have finished.” 

My lameness gave me an excuse for troubling a deck- 
steward, who fetched me a plate of cold chicken, at 
about the time when more elaborately furnished trays 
were placed before the two ladies. They had more to 
eat than I, but they finished sooner; at least it was so 
with the younger. There was no sea on, yet she left 
her luncheon almost untouched, and after five minutes 
playing with it, went indoors. No sooner had she got 
safely away, than Odell came back to accept the invi- 
tation given by “Aunt Marian,” only to find it no 
longer worth his acceptance. Recalling her words, 
I realized that she had never expected “‘Grace”’ to stay. 
Odell asked for a chair, nevertheless, and had it put 
next to hers, evidently meaning to annex the place 
permanently. These were the right tactics, of course. 
Even I should have adopted them; but they were 
opposed to a more subtle and deadly strategy. “Grace” 
proceeded to prove that being on board the same ship 
with her did not mean being in her society. She did 
not appear on deck again. Odell was forced to realize 
that he had made the girl a prisoner in her cabin. 


HAT afternoon the list of passengers was given out, 
and I searched eagerly for her name. I had not far 
down the alphabet to go. There she was, among the 
*“C’s”; “Miss Grace Callender.”” The name was an 
electric shock, and seeing it I could guess but too easily 
why the girl might love a man and run away from him. 
Nobody who read newspapers three years ago could 
have helped knowing who Grace Callender was; and 
if they forgot, she would have been forcibly recalled 
to their minds a year and a half later. I, at least, had 
not forgotten. I’ owed to the ‘“‘Callender-Graham 
Tragedy” one detail which had helped make the suc- 
cess of my novel, and had suggested its name, “The 
hey.” Miss Callender was (and is) an American heir- 
ess;. but England has its own reasons for being inter- 
ested in American heiresses. Therefore, at the time 
of the two great sensational events in Grace Callender’s 
life, London papers gave long paragraphs to the story. 
Her parents — cousins — were killed in a motor 
accident in France while she was a schoolgirl at home, 
in charge of her aunt, a half-sister of the father, Graham 
Callender. Both her parents were rich, having for 
their lifetime the use of an immense fortune, or rather 
the income derived from it. The principal could not 
be touched by them, but passed to their only child. 
This arrangement had come about through a family 
quarrel in the previous generation, but as Graham 
Callender and his wife were of opinion that injustice 
had been done, they wished their daughter to atone 
for it by her marriage. Half the money ought rightly 
to have gone to Philip Callender-Graham, a cousin who 
had been disinherited in their favor. He had died 
poor, leaving a couple of sons a few years older than 
Grace. The two had been educated at Graham Cal- 
lender’s expense, and had spent their holidays at his 
houses in town and country. Grace had grown up to 
look upon both almost as brothers, though they were 
only her second cousins. She was fond of the pair — 
a little fonder of Perry, the elder, than of his younger 
brother Ned. As for the brothers themselves, it ap- 
peared later that both were in love with Grace; but Ned 
kept his secret and let Perry win the prize. The en- 
gagement was announced on the girl’s nineteenth birth- 
day. One night a few months later, and just one week 
before the day fixed for the wedding, Perry Callender- 
Graham was found dead in a quiet side street, near 
Riverside Drive. 

There were no marks of violence on his body, and 
apparently he had not been robbed. In his pockets 
were several letters, which could have no bearing on 
the cause of his death; an empty envelope; a sum of 
money; a jewel-case containing a diamond pendant, 
probably intended as a gift for his fiancée, and two keys 
which seemed to be new. Both were latchkeys, one 
rather large and long, looking as if it might belong to 
the front door of a house. The other was small, not 
unlike the key to the door of the dead man’s flat. 
Neither fitted any door of the private hotel in which he 
lived, however, and consequently suggested mystery. 
But as three specialists certified death by natural 
causes, the police came to regard the keys as of no 
importance. The doctors testified to a condition known 
as “status lymphaticus,”” which cannot be diagnosed 
during life, but which may cause a slight shock to be 
fatal. It was thought that Graham — whose body lay 
close to a street-crossing — might have started back 
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to save himself from being run over by a swift aut 

: : , 0- 
mobile suddenly turning the corner, and in the shock 
of falling, have died of heart failure. 

Grace Callender was grieved and distressed, byt not 
prostrated with sorrow as she would have been oye, 
the loss of an adored lover. Everyone who knew her 
knew that she had been going to marry her cousiy, not 
because she was in love, but in order to give him the 
fortune wrongfully diverted from his father. In thes 
peculiar circumstances, many people prophesied the 
thing which happened a year later: her engagemen; 
to Ned Callender-Graham, through whom the restity. 
tion could equally well be made. He seemed to by 
a popular fellow, even better liked in general than his 
dreamy, poetic brother; and as his friends guessed tha 
he had unselfishly stood in the background for Perry’, 
sake, all were pleased with his good fortune. The 
engagement went on for six months; and then, a week 
before the wedding was to take place, Ned Callender. 
Graham was found dead in the same street and almost 
on the same spot, where his brother had fallen a yea, 
and a half before. ; 

This extraordinary coincidence was rendered even 
more remarkable by the fact that nearly every detail 
of the first tragedy was repeated in the second. Not 
only had the brothers met their death in the same street, 
and almost on the eve of marriage with the same girl; 
but according to doctors’ evidence they had died in 
the same way, and at practically the same hour. 
There was no trace of violence on his body. He had 
not been robbed, for his pockets were full of money, 
He carried his brother’s watch, which Perry’s will had 
left to him — the watch Perry had worn on. the night 
of his death, and two or three letters, together with an 
empty envelope. Stranger than all, perhaps, he had 
in his possession two new latchkeys, the duplicates of 
the keys found in his dead brother’s pocket. 

This time, owing to the almost miraculous resem. 
blance between the cases, foul play was suspected, 
But it seemed that the brothers had had no enemies, 
and so far as could be learned, no serious rivals with 
Miss Callender. The girl and her aunt clung to the 
belief that Perry and Ned had died natural deaths, 
and that the ghastly coincidence was no more than 
a coincidence. Miss Marian Callender’s theory was 
that Ned had fallen a victim to his love for his brother, 
a too sensitive conviction of guilt in taking Perry's 
place, and an unhappy superstition which he had con- 
fided to her — though naturally not to her niece. 

Ned believed himself t6 be haunted by his brother’ 
spirit, which influenced him to do things he did not wish 
to do. He had said one day that he feared Perry would 
never let him marry Grace, but would contrive to break 
off the engagement in some way, even if all went wel 
until the last moment. Miss Marian Callender sug- 
gested that the apparently mysterious keys were the 
same keys which Perry had possessed, they having 
been given with other souvenirs of the dead man, to 
his brother; that it was characteristic of Ned to keep 
them by him, as well as the watch, in a kind of remorse 
ful loyalty to the brother he had superseded; and that 
the same half-affectionate, half-fearful superstition 
had led him that night into the street where Perry had 
fallen. 

Once there — at an hour the same as that of Perrys 
death a week before his appointed marriage —in al 
probability Ned had imagined himself confronted 
by his brother’s accusing ghost. The two were know 
to be temperamentally as well as physically alike. It 
was not strange, if Perry had a peculiar weakness of the 
heart, that Ned should have the same; and the shock 
of a fancied meeting with Perry’s spirit at sucl: a time 
and such a place might easily have been too great for 
a man already at high nervous tension. 





THERS than Miss Marian Callender talked freely 
with reporters and detectives, repeating ir story, 
that Ned had felt oppressed with a sense of guilt, that 
he had worried himself into an emotional state whieh 
he had tried to hide, and that he had attended spint- 
ualistic seances. All this, together with the fact thal 
there was no evidence of murder, caused tlic seco! 
verdict to be the same as the first. But Grace Callendet 
found herself so stared at and pointed at, and gossi 
about wherever she went, that her life became a burden. 
She knew that terrible nicknames were fastened upos 
her; that she was called “Bella Donna” and ° 
Poison Flower,” as if her promise to marry ha: broug 
death upon her lovers. She heard women whispers 
behind her back: 
“If I were a man, I simply shouldn’t dare be engaged 
to her, in spite of her millions.” ’ 
And what she did not hear, she imagined. She 1 
her turn grew superstitious, or so it was said. She begat 
to feel that there must be something fatal about het 
that a curse which the father of Perry and Ne we 
said to have pronounced on her parents, 1 his we 
fury at losing a fortune, had been visited on 2% 
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Though she had twice come near her wedding, 
Grace Callender had never yet deeply loved a man. 
Nevertheless, because of the “curse,” and in fear of 
it, she resolved to give up all hope of happiness in 


jove: never to marry, nor even engage herself again. 


All this I remembered distinctly, not alone because 


my memory is a blotting-pad for such cases, but be- 
cause the story had captured my imagination, and be- 
cause | had used the detail of the keys, for my own 
hook, only substituting one for two. 

“By Jove!” I said. “‘The Key’! Now, can that 
be the clue to Roger Odell’s veto?” 

I set myself deliberately to think the matter over 
from this new point of view. Evidently he was des- 
perately in love with Grace Callender. Could the 
mere fact that I had named a book of mine “The Key,” 
and turned my plot upon a mysterious key found in 
adead man’s pocket, have inspired Odell with revenge- 
fulrage? Except for the title, and the key in the pocket, 
there \as nothing in my book, or in Carr Price’s play 
of it, which bore the vaguest likeness to the Callender- 
Graham tragedy. I didn’t see how the most loyal 
lover could feel that I had “butted in” upon what to 
him was sacred. Still, the new idea had some substance 
init. Not only had I hit on a possible clue to the man’s 
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What she did was to look up and cry out a horrified, “Oh!” 


enmit 
flashed 


blind: i 


hut into my mind from another direction 
v astounding a ray of light that I was almost 
I could hardly wait to try weapons with Odell. 


How io get at him, and hold him — so to speak — 
at my merey, was the next difficulty. I had to think 
that out, too, and I did it by process of deduction. For 
par sof my own, I had not yet secured a seat in the 

ip 


ig-saloon, but now I limped down below with my 
"spiration, Others had made their arrangements 
and gone, but I managed to catch the head-steward. 
hi ‘UPpose you're assigning seats for people who want 
® sit alone at these small tables?” I began. 

We have assigned only one such, sir,” the steward 
Cautiously admitted; “all we're able to give.” 


“Why all?” I wanted to know. “There are plenty 
of tables, and only a few passengers.” 

“Yes, sir, that’s true. But also, there’s only a few 
stewards. We haven’t enough to spare for scattering 
around.” 

“Is Mr. Roger Odell the one fortunate ‘person to 
whom you've been able to give a table to himself?” 
I threw out this question like a lasso. 

““Why, yes, sir, as a matter of fact he is,” the caught 
steward confessed. ‘‘We’ve several tables with parties 
of two or three; but for one alone 

“T may wish to be alone just as much as Mr. Odell 
does,” I argued. “But the next best thing to being 
alone, is to sit with another man who wants to be alone. 
Then there’s no fear of too much conversation. Put 
me at Mr. Odell’s table.” As I spoke I slipped a five 
pound note into a surprised but unresisting hand. I 
had to bribe high, to outbribe a millionaire. Even as 
his fingers closed mechanically on the paper, the stew- 
ard’s tongue began to stammer: “I — I'm afraid he 
may object, sir.” 

“He may, at first. But not after three minutes. 
All I ask is to be put at the table when Mr. Odell is 
seated, and without his knowing beforehand that he’s 
obliged to have a companion. [If he still objects after 






































three minutes of my company, I’ve had my money’s 
worth. I'll leave him in possession of the table and 
you can put me anywhere you like.” 

It was a bargain. The steward pointed out the table 
selected by Odell. 

I was dressed and ready for dinner before the bugle 
sounded, but did not go down until I thought that most 
of the passengers would be already seated. Hovering 
in the doorway I saw that Odell was in his place. Then 
I made straight for the table and sat down in the chair 
opposite his. 

He had been gloomily eating his soup, and looked 
up from it with a glare. 

“TI think you must be making a mistake,” he re- 


Her cheeks which had been pale, flamed red 
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“Ft asked to be 


marked with an effort at civility. 
alone.” 

“So did I,” I said. 

“But not at this table.” 

‘At this very table.” 

“Then [ll leave it to you.” 

“Please don’t,” I said. “If one of us goes, I'll be 
the one, as I’m the last comer. But will you mean- 
while be kind enough to answer two easy questions? 
First, are you Mr. Roger Odell of New York?” 

“Yes, to question number one. If the next’s as 
easy, perhaps I'll answer that, too.” 

He looked faintly amused; but the space between his 
straight black eyebrows was growing visible ayain. 
I had still two minutes and a half, however, out of 
the three. 

“Thank you,” I said. “The next should be even 
easier. Why have you warned Julius Felborn that if 
he brings out Carr Price’s play, “The Key,’ you'll 
quash it?” 

The man’s face changed. From half-amused bor: 
dom, it expressed white rage. “‘You are that fellow, 
John Hasle,” he said. His voice was low, and in con 
trol, but his look was vitriolic. All the same, [ liked him. 
He was a man, and I had a man’s chance with him. 
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“Yes, I'm that fellow John Hasle; let me introduce 
myself,” I replied. 

“You've hunted me down! You said, you wanted 
to sit alone. That was not true.” 

“*T said, ‘I asked to sit alone.’ I wanted to sit with 
you. It was my way of getting to do it. I took not 
only the table and the opportunity but my ticket to 
New York with the same object. I think I have the 
right to inquire what’s your motive for wishing to injure 
me, and to expect that you'll answer. If you think 
differently, I'll get up at once and go. But I believe 
I shall have succeeded in spoiling your appetite.” 

“You're a cool hand,” he said, with no softening of 
the eyes, which gave me look for look. “Sit still. If 
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you get up and hobble away on those crutches, you'll 


have the whole room gaping at us.”” Not for the first 
time were my crutches a blessing ‘in’ disguise! 
‘““Whether you’ve a right to question me or not, I don’t 
mind telling you that I think Americans are better’ at 
detective literature than any Englishmen, speaking 
generally, and a whole lot better than John Hasle, 
speaking particularly.” 

“IT think,” said I, “‘that I shall be able to prove my 
detective powers to you later on — speaking very par- 
ticularly.” 

**Ah, indeed, in what way?” 

“*Later on,’ was what I said.” 

“All right! I’m in no hurry.” 

“I am, because several matters have got to be settled 
before I can progress much farther. For one thing, 
you haven’t answered my second question. Your 
opinion of my book, or my British limitations as a 
detective, has nothing to do with your attitude toward 
the play.” 

“If you know so much, perhaps you know more.” 

“Frankly, I don’t. I ask you to tell me the rest as 
frankly.” 

“Very well. Perhaps the medicine will go to the 
spot quicker if you understand what it’s for. It sounds 
sort of — melodramatic, and maybe it is so; but my 
wish — my intention — to strangle your play at birth, 
or crush it afterward, has revenge for its motive.” 

* Revenge for what?” 

“For the cruel act of a member of your family to 
a member of mine.” 

“'There’s only one other member of my family beside 
myself, my brother.” 

*Ex-actly! That’s the man. There’s only one 
other member of my family, beside myself. That's 
my adopted sister. I care more for her than anyone 
else in the world — except one. Through your brother, 
my sister’s health and her hopes are both ruined. If 
you didn’t know before, you. know now what you’re 
up against.” 

“T assure you I didn’t know,” I said. “This is the 
last thing that occurred to me! I admit, I thought 
of something else a 

“Oh, is there something else? It’s not needed. 
Still, you may as well out with it, so I can put another 
black mark against the name.” 

“Tl tell you, when I’m ready to talk of the 
detective test I spoke of. But about my brother 
injuring your adopted sister. There must be some 
mistake # 

“Not on your life, if you’re Lord John Hasle, and 
your brother's the Marquis of Haslemere.” 

“T can’t deny that.” 

“It’s a pity ” 

**So he often says. He’s not proud of me as an author. 
He'd be still less proud of me on the stage. You'll 
be doing him a real service if you prevent ‘The Key’ 
from being produced, and so keep the family name out 
of the papers in connection with the theatre.” 

“Oh, will I?” Odell echoed. He looked rather blank 
for a moment; then gathered himself and his black eye- 
together. “‘You’re mighty intelligent, aren't 
you?” he sneered. 

“T've always thought so. 
But 


wasting time. 


brows 


I'm glad you agree. 
there’s no use our rotting on like this. We're 
Will you tell me what Haslemere can 
possibly have done?”’ 

“Yes! What he positively did do!” the man broke 
out then controlled himself, and glanced 
quickly round the room as if looking for some one. 
But not even Miss Marian Callender had come into the 
Both she and her niece must have been dining 
in their own suite. “Lord Haslemere wrote a letter 
to your British Lord Chamberlain, or whatever you 
call his High Mightiness, and caused him to have my 
sister’s presentation at Court canceled three days be- 
fore it should have come off, last May.” 

**Good heavens!”’ Texclaimed. ‘* What an extraordi- 
nary thing to do!” 


fiercely ; 


saloon. 


“What a monstrous, what a beastly thing to do! A 


defenseless girl. A beautiful girl, One of the best on 
earth. It broke her heart the humiliation of it, 
and the shock. She wasn’t very strong, and she'd 
been looking forward to making her bow to your 
Royalties. Lord knows why she should have cared 
so much, but she did. She loved England. She has 
English blood in her veins. She had a sort of loyal 
feeling to your King and Queen. That is what she 
got for it! She’s never been the same since, and I 
doubt if she ever will be. All her friends knew she 
was going to be presented —and then she wasn’t. 
The damned story leaked out somehow and has been 
going the rounds ever since. That's why, if your play 
is produced in New York, I shall see it gets what it 
deserves -— or anyway what your family deserves.” 

“How do you know Haslemere wrote that letter?” 
I asked. 


“My sister got it from the woman who was to pre- 
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“Who is it you are accusing, Lord John?” asked Grace, her pale face screened with two 


. 


sent her — a friend of Lord Haslemere’s wife. She'd 
seen the letter.” , 

“Then she must have seen some reason alleged.” 

“She did. That to his certain knowledge Miss 
Madeleine Odell wasn’t a proper person to be introduced 
to their Majesties. Maida not a proper person! She’s 
a saint.” 

“What lie about her could have been told to my 
brother?” 

“T know what lie was told, because it has been told 
to others. It’s blighted her life for years, go where she 
would on our side of the water. She hoped it wouldn’t 
have got as far as England; and if it hadn’t, she’d 
have settled down in that country to enjoy a little 
peace. But there it was, like a snake in the grass! 
The thing I'd give my head to find out is, who spreads 
the lie?” 

“You don’t know, then?” 

“No, I don’t. It’s a black mystery.” 

“Better let me use my despised detective talents to 
solve it.” ; 

““Oh, that’s what you’ve been working up to, is it?” 

“No. How could it be, as I hadn’t heard the story 


when I began to work? But I’m willing to take it on 
as an extra, by and by. My brother and I are scarcely 
friends. I’m not responsible for his act, and whatever 
the motive, I don’t excuse it. Why go out of his way 
to hurt a woman? Yet I may be able to alone, 
I continued. 

“Never!” ; 

“Never’s a long word. But just here the time has 
come to mention the two things I promised to tell 
you ‘later on.’ I thought what you had against me 
might be the name and the plot of my book, drama 
tized by Carr Price.” 

“What the devil is the name or plot of your play 
to me?” 

** Ah, that was what I wanted to know! It occurred 
to me as possible that you resented the incident of 4 
key being found in a dead man’s pocket, and the title 
of the book and play which might recall a certain double 
tragedy to the public mind.” 

The blood rushed to the man’s face. He under- 
stood instantly, and did not choose to pretend ignor 
ance. “‘How dare you presume that I have a right 
to resent any such reference?” he c me. 
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“Only a few hours ago,” were the words which all 
but slipped out. I bit them back, however. My line 
with a keen business man like Roger Odell was not to 
give away something for nothing. It was to sell - 
for a price. 

He tried to keep his countenance. But his eyes lit. 
I saw that my hint, like a spark to gun-cotton, had set 
him aflame with curiosity. Already, in spite of him- 
self, he began to look on me less as an enemy than an 
agent; perhaps a wonderful “‘perhaps”’ he could not 
help envisaging, a deliverer. 

“For God’s sake, speak out and say what you mean!”’ 
The appeal was forced from him. He looked half 
ashamed of it. 

“I can’t do that — yet,” I returned. “I might tell 
you my suspicions. But that wouldn’t be fair io my 
self, or you, or — anyone concerned. I must land first. 
Once off the ship, twenty-four hours are all I shall 
need to find —I won't say the ‘missing link,’ because 
I have reason to think it will not be missing — but the 
link I can’t touch this side of New York. I will make 
a rendezvous with you at the end of that time, either 
to tell you [’'ve put two and two together, with that 
link, or else — to confess that the ends of the chain 
can’t be made to fit.” 

Odell stared at me hungrily. “You want onl) 
twenty-four hours to do what the best police in the 
world haven’t done in a year and a half!” he growled at 
me. “You think something of yourself, don’t you?” 

“You see, ve known myself for some time,”’ I said 
modestly. ‘*‘You’ve only just been introduced to me 
—and were prejudiced to begin with. About that 
rendezvous. Do you consent to my appointing the 
place?” 

“Yes,” he agreed. ‘“‘ Your hotel?” 

“No, in the manager’s private office at the Felborn 
Theatre; the time, twenty-four hours after we get 
away from the dock. That will be the most convenient 
place for both of us, in case of my success; for Julius 
Felborn and Carr Price can be called in to fix a date 
for the first rehearsal of “The Key.’” 

The man could not keep in a laugh. It was harsh, 
and short; but it was a score for me, and he knew it. 
“The Felborn Theatre let it be,” he said grimly. 

The weather was fine, and we made almost a record 
trip in point of time. There was nothing for Odell to 
regret in the briefness of the voyage, for Grace Callen 
der remained in her cabin till he sent a message by her 
aunt, promising not to try for a word or a look if she 
came on deck. After that, she appeared again, as if 
to show appreciation, and Odell didn’t abuse her con 
fidence. He kept himself to the other side of the deck; 
but there was no reason why I should give up my plac: 
near the two ladies. 

After the first night’s dinner en téte a téte, Odell and 
I had no more meals together. Consequently the 
Miss Callenders, aunt and niece, were unaware of our 
acquaintanceship. They had no reason to shun 
their lame neighbor, and my crutches gave me their 
sympathy, as they have given me various other 
blessings. 

Instead of my picking up a dropped book, as a man 
usually contrives to do if he yearns to know a girl on 
shipboard, Grace Callender retrieved one for me. 
After that, I was permitted, even encouraged, to draw 
my deck-chair closer to theirs, and “tell them things 
about the war.”’ I noticed that the girl caught eagerly, 
nervously, at any subject which could hold her atten- 
tion for a moment, even that of my book and Carr 
Price’s play. I, having the secret clue, guessed that 
she was forever trying to escape from a thought too 
engrossing. Her aunt, Miss Marian Callender, had 
the clue also; and often I caught her long dark eyes 
eyes like those of La Gioconda — fixed with almost 
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trembling hands. The keen anguish in her voice snapped the last strand of Odell’s patience 


th two painful intentness on Grace. “She knows that: her 

“I dare, beeause of the second of the two things “Yes,” Odell admitted. “Great heaven, if you niece is thinking about Odell,” I told myself. Evi- 
ce it on I reserved to tell you later: the wish I have, to prove were right!” _ dently she approved the girl’s decision to put him out 
carcely uy detective powers for your benefit. I couldn’t help “Supposing I am, and can prove it?” : of her life. If she had been Odell’s friend and sympa- 
hatever seelng your meeting on deck with Miss Callender to- “There’s nothing on God’s earth I wouldn’t do for _ thizer, a woman of her superior age and strong personal 


day. [ couldn’t help hearing a few words. Because I you.” charm, for she had a sort of hypnotic charm, like a 

atone,” rad at being a detective, I keep my wits about me. “Well,” I said, “I believe there’s something in that velvet-petaled flower with a penetrating perfume, could 
Also T have a good memory for names and stories con- opinion of mine. Don’t dream that, now I’m getting at surely have influenced an impressionable girl, especially 

lected \vith them. Mr. Odell, will you separate me __ this truth, I would bury it even if you did worse than one so devoted to her as Grace Callender was. 

= : your mind from my brother and give Carr Price's crush my play. Ill go on anyhow, but ——" é 3 j 

to tell bay a cance for its life if I tell you who killed Perry —_““ You say you are getting at the truth,” he broke in. I was nine o'clock on an April morning when we 

nst me and Nel Callender-Graham, and prove to Miss Cal- “What do you think — what do you know? But escaped from the custom-house men and spun awa) 

. cider (iat there’s no reason why she need be afraid how can you —a stranger — know anything?” from the White Star docks in a glittering gray car. 


his way 


crete ‘o give her love to any man?” “A stranger to you and those connected with the When I say “we,” I refer to myself and the two Miss 
Jay _ Odell stared as if he thought I had gone mad, or case, but not to the case itself. You may thank that Callenders. They had befriended me to the extent of 
ae ie Was Greaming. despised detective instinct of mine for my keen in- recommending me to a hotel, and offering to motor me 
— .., Vhe killed Perry and Ned Graham?” he repeated. terest: in its details.” to it; and I was malicious enough to hope that Odell 
se No on: killed them.” “Tf you thought you'd unearthed the clue to a_ might see me going off with them. There was little 
he title ou are wrong,” I said quietly. mystery why didn’t you advertise yourself by pointing doubt in my mind that he did so, and none at all of 
double «ha ’ your opinion!”’ he burst out. it out to the police a year and a half ago?” — what feelings must have been roused by the sight. 
_ And if I'm right —if those two were murdered, “I certainly should if I'd got hold of it then— They would have been still more poignant had he 

» rd th murderer or murderers can be found, though not for the motive you suggest. My publishers known that it was Grace who impulsively invited me, 
 ignor- ont Miss Callender feel she may safely marry a were giving me all the publicity I wanted. Asithappens, Marian who merely followed with a polite echo. They 
. right wan she loves, without delivering him up to danger?” _I picked up the clue in question only a short time ago.” _ lived in a large, old-fashioned house in Park Avenue, 


ne. 
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where the car dropped the ladies and by their order 
took me on to the Hotel Belmont. There Carr Price 
was waiting, for when — the day before our landing — 
the Callenders had mentioned the Belmont, I marconied 
him to meet me at the hotel. 

“Why did you wire ‘don’t come to the dock’?” he 
asked almost resentfully. 

“Because I thought it might annoy Roger Odell if 
I dangled you under his nose,” I explained. 

“Roger Odell’s nose!” Price gasped. “‘ Where — 
where x 

“Was it? 
Neither did he pull mine. 





On the Monarchic. And I didn’t pull it. 
I even have hopes that the 
two features may come to terms. To-morrow at ex- 
actly this hour, you’re due to know why. But mean- 
while I want you to promise me patience, blind faith 
and — unquestioning help. There’s no time to waste 
over it, so here goes! Who’s the most influential man 
you know in New York?” 

“George Gould,” he said. 

“Pooh! <A mere millionaire. 
Do you know any one in the police force 
enough up to do you a favor?” 

Price pondered for an instant. “I know Sam Yelver- 
ton. Is that name familiar to you?” 

“Tt is. Think we'll find him in now, if you take me 
to call?” 

“Tf this is our lucky day, we shall.” 

“Let’s put it to the test. I’ve noticed that New 
York has taxis as well as London.” 

*‘And you'll notice the difference when you’ve paid 
for one. But this is on me.” 

The omen of luck was good; for we found our man, 
and true to his promise Carr Price sat as still and ex- 
pressionless as an owl while I did the talking. I had 
been introduced to the great Sam Yelverton by my 
own request as the author of “The Key,” and it really 
was a stroke of luck that he had read and liked it. He 
looked interested when I said that I’d got an idea for 
my book from a cause celebre in New York. “‘The Cal- 
lender-Graham affair,” I explained. 

“Ah, the latchkeys in the dead men’s pockets!” he 
caught me up. 

“Exactly. Now it’s a question of a play by Mr. 
Price, on the same lines as my book, and with the same 
title, soon — very soon — to be produced at the Felborn 
Theatre. It will be of the greatest assistance to him 
and to me in working out an important detail if I can 
have Ned Callender-Graham’s latchkeys — anyhow 
the smaller one — in my hands for a few hours to-day. 
Indeed, we can’t get much ‘forrarder’ if you refuse.” 

This was the literal truth; for unless I could obtain 
the more important of those two keys, and do with it 
what I hoped to do, I should be unable to “deliver the 
goods”’ to Roger Odell. J should stand with him where 
I had stood before the “hold up” interview; and the 
play would be pigeon-holed definitely. Price’s eyes 
were starting from his head, but he kept his tongue 
between his teeth. 


He’s no use to me. 


high 





V R. YELVERTON seemed amused. “I guess I 

may be able to manage that,” he said, “if one or 
both of those keys are still in the hands of the police. 
If I do the trick for you, I'll expect a box for the play 
on the first night, eh?” 

*“*Tt’s a bargain, isn’t it, Carr?” said I. 

The dazed Price murmured assent. 

“Oh, and by the way, Mr. Yelverton,” I arrested 
the famous man as he picked up the receiver of his desk 
telephone, “if the letters and — the empty envelopes 
found on the bodies of the two brothers are still among 
your police archives, would it be possible for me to 
have a look at them?” 

Yelverton — a big man with a red face, and the 
keenest eyes I ever saw, deep set between cushiony 
lids — threw me a quick glance. ‘“‘ You do remember 
the details of that case pretty well, Lord John!” he 
said. 

“‘T’m an amateur follower in your famous footsteps,” 
I reminded him. He smiled, called up a number and 
began telephoning. I admired tne clear way in which 
he put what he wanted — or what I wanted — without 
wasting a word. He asked not only for the keys, but 
for the whole dossier in the double case of the Callen- 
ber-Graham brothers. Then came a moment of 
waiting in which my heart ticked like a clock; but 
I contrived to answer Mr. Yelverton’s mild ques- 
tions about our weather on shipboard. Then came 
the sharp ring which heralded an end of suspense. 

“Sorry, Lord John,” the 


nearly a year. I feared it was likely to be so! You 
see, there was no proof that any crime had been com- 
mitted on either of the brothers; in fact, the theory 
was against it. When the police definitely dropped 
the case — or cases — the family was entitled to all 
personal property of the deceased. Everything found 
on the body of Ned Callender-Graham was handed over 
to the relatives, by their request, as had been done a 
few weeks after the elder brother’s death, even the 
letters and — those empty envelopes you were intelli- 
gent enough to single out for observation. We had 
done the same, naturally; but — in every sense of the 
word,” he grinned, “there was nothing in ’em.” 

“The keys on Ned’s body were handed over to the 
two Miss Callenders, then?” I inquired, stiffening the 
muscles of my face to mask my disappointment. 

“Yes. Perhaps, as you remember so much, you 
reeall the fact that the first two keys were given to the 
relatives. Miss Marian Callender and her niece be- 
lieved that Ned had Perry’s keys in his pocket, which 
would mean there were but the two. The Callender 
ladies are the sole surviving relatives, or anyhow the 
nearest ones. But I’ve saved my bit of good news 
from headquarters till the last. They ‘phoned that 
there are duplicate keys. I thought I recalled some- 
thing of the sort. Not sure but I suggested making 
them, myself. That pretty millionairess girl might 
get herself engaged a third time, and if there were any 
more dead men with latchkeys in their pockets, sample 
specimens might be handy for our fellows.” 


AM YELVERTON finished with a laugh; but I 

couldn’t echo it. I thought of Odell, of Grace Cal- 
lender’s lovely sad face and her young spoilt life. I 
remembered the cruel nicknames “Bella Donna,” and 
“Poison Flower.” If even the police prepared for a 
third tragedy in case she thought again of marriage, 
no wonder the poor girl refused the man she loved! 

“Will duplicates do for you, or do I lose my stage- 
box?” the big man asked. 

I said aloud that I thought duplicates would answer 
my purpose, and silently to myself I said that they 
must do so. 

Ten minutes later a policeman of some rank — what 
rank I couldn’t tell, he being my first American speci- 
men — brought in a parcel of considerable size. It 
contained many affidavits concerning the Callender- 
Graham tragedy; and on the top of these documents 
was a small, neatly labeled packet containing two keys. 
The larger was entirely commonplace; and even the 
smaller one was at first glance a rather ordinary latch- 
key, of the Yale order. To an experienced and ob- 
servant eye, however, it was of curious workmanship. 

“Not a Yale, you see,” said Yelverton, taking a mag- 
nifying glass from a small drawer of his tidy desk, and 
passing it on to me. “‘ What do you make of the thing?” 

“Foreign, isn’t it?” I remarked carelessly. 

“Yes, we thought so. German — or Italian. Both 
the brothers had traveled abroad. On a Yale you 
would read the words ‘ Yale paracentric,’ and a number. 
There’s neither name nor number on that.” He flung 
a gesture toward the key in my hand. 

““May I take it away and keep it till to-morrow 
morning, to work out my plot with?” I asked. “The big 
one I don’t care about. I give you my word I'll send 
this back twenty-four — no, let’s say twenty-five hours 
from now. Ihave an engagement for the twenty-fourth.” 

“All right,” replied Yelverton good-naturedly. 
“You might bring the box ticket with you. Ha, ha!” 

“T will,” Llaughed. “And as to the dossier, may I 
sit somewhere, out of your way, and glance through it 
in case there’s anything we can work up to strengthen 
the realism of our scenario? Of course, we'll guarantee 
to use nothing that might recall the Callender-Graham 
case to the public or dramatic critics.” 

“You can sit in the outer office and browse over the 
bundle till duncheon, if you like,” said Yelverton. 
“There’s a table over there. I shall be off on business 
before you finish, I expect. See you later — at the 
Felborn Theatre, your first night. Wish you hick!” 

I thanked him, and got up. Carr Price followed suit. 

“Weren't you a bit premature, mentioning the Fel- 
born?” he reproached me, in the next room, beyond 
earshot of Mr. Yelverton’s secretaries and stenographers. 

““No,” Ireassured him. “To-morrow at this time or a 
little later you'll know why. Meanwhile don’t worry, 
but take my word — and a taxi to the theatre. Tell 
Felborn I'm on the spot, and there’s a truce between 
Odell and me, an armistice of twenty-four”—I pulled 





big man began, taking the 
receiver from the generous 
shell of his ear. “‘They’re 
sending round the dossier, 
but our chaps have got 
none of the Callender- 
Graham exhibits in their 
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out my watch—‘“‘no, twenty-two and a half 

Ask him to lend me his private office to-morrow = 
ing from nine till ten o’clock. After that time you and 
he had better hold yourselves ready to be called in to 
discuss dates.” 

“You're either the Wonder Child of the British 
Empire, or its Champion Fool,” remarked Price, some. 
what waspishly, as he prepared to leave me alone with 
the Callender-Graham dossier. 

“You've got till to-morrow to make up your mind 
which,” said I, sitting down to my meal of manuscripts 
in order not to waste a minute out of the twenty-two 
and a half hours which remained to me. It would not 
have been wise to add that I didn’t know which myself. 

Many of the papers I passed over rapidly. Others 
gave me information which I couldn’t have got from 
Odell without a confession of ignorance, or from the 
Miss Callenders without impertinence. Among the 
latter was one summarizing much of the family history; 
and profiting by some smart detective’s researches ] 
learned a good deal about Miss Grace Callender and 
her almost equally interesting aunt. 

Even before the girl reached the age of sixteen, it 
seemed, she had begun to have offers of marriage. After 
her parents’ death, when she was not quite fifteen, she 
had lived for a while with Miss Marian Callender, at 
the house in Park Avenue left to her by her father, 
She had been taught by French governesses, German 
governesses, English governesses; but all had failed 
to prevent a kind of persecution by young men, fasci- 
nated by the child’s beauty or her money. At last Miss 
Callender, Senior had sent her niece to a boarding. 
school in the country, where the supervision was notori- 
ously strict, and had herself gone to Italy, her mother’s 
native land, for a few months’ visit. 

Eight or nine years before this, Marian Callender 
had fallen in love with an Italian tenor, singing with 
enormous success in New York. The lady’s half- 
brother — Grace’s father—had objected to the 
marriage; and the two had parted. Gossips said that 
the singer, Paolo Tostini, had not cared enough for 
Marian Callender to take her without a dot and all 
she had came from her millionaire half-brother. At 

Graham-Callender’s death Marian’s friends were sur- 
prised that she was left a yearly allowance, a magnifi- 
cently generous one, only while she “continued un- 
married and acted as Grace’s guardian.” In the event 
of Grace’s marriage, the girl was free to continue half 
the same allowance to her aunt if she chose. This was 
generally considered unjust to Marian, and the only 
excuse for the arrangement seemed to be that Graham- 
Callender feared Paolo Tostini might come forward 
again if the woman he had jilted were left with a fortune. 


IHE police of New York had apparently thought it 

worth while to ferret out further facts in connection 
with the singer, who had not again returned to America. 
They learned that the once celebrated tenor had lost 
his voice, and had spent his money in extravagance as 
many artists do. He was living in comparative poverty 
with his father, a skilled mechanician and inventor of a 
successful time lock for safes, and his younger brother, 
in Naples at the time of Miss Marian Callender’s visit 
to Italy, and Grace’s school life. Although these facts 
were inquired into only after some years had passed, 
and the two brothers Callender-Graham had died, 
Marian’s movements must have been easily traced, 
for it was learned that she had openly visited the 
Tostinis at their small villa between Pozzuoli and 
Naples. The family had also called and dined at her 
hotel, where they were not unknown. After that, their 
circumstances had apparently improved, and it appeared 
not improbable that Marian Callender had helped her 
late lover’s people. 

When she returned to New York, it was to find that 
Grace was being bombarded with love letters at school, 
and that the hotel in the village nearby had for its 
principal clients a crowd of young men whose whole 
business in life was lying in wait for the heiress. In 
consequence, Marian brought her niece back to the 
house in Park Avenue; and soon after, before the girl had 
been allowed to come out in society, Antonio, the 
younger brother of Paolo Tostini, arrived in New York. 
His business was that of an analytical chemist. He had 
first-rate recommendations, and was an extremely 
brilliant as well as singularly good-looking young 
man; some, who remembered the tenor, thought 
even handsomer than Paolo. Antonio Tostin, 
thanks to his own ability and the introductions he 

had from Miss Callender 





COMING: Several short novels, notably “Pep” by Wallace Irwin, and 
“ The Light that Lies,” by George Barr McCutcheon. Next month: another 
Lord John story by C. N. and A. M. Williamson, “ The Gray Sisterhood.” 


sees and others, got on well 
both in business and soc! 
ety. No one was surprised, 
and no one blamed her, 
when Marian Callender 
threw the clever young 
Italian and Grace Callender 
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“Wha 


“No, sit 


“Tm 
“So al 


inted to send her in. 


“Alone — no! 


ce 


remember the time when the heroine 
ctories — as Jones calls them — were all 


two hundred thousand of Lady Nemo; 
idred thousand of the Princess of 
ia — working night and day. 
he last end of it, when the demand was 
a good deal, and they were looking for 
of heroine, when I had this order to illustrate 
ose old things — The Courts of Paragovia 
out in Central Illinois; and I had Mournful 
model for general hero work, waiting to begin. 
en Mike got around, there was no heroine. 
out word for anybody that ran across the 
But nobody I could 
se had shown up. 
r opened while we sat there discussing what 
out it, and Macklin Jones came in. 
no sunshine this morning?” he said to Mike. 
, not to-day,” said Mike, lifting his eyes 
3 it now?” asked Jones. 
t a perfectly good job here,” said Mike, in 
voice, “but we can’t find the girl to pose 


no Princess yet?” 


orry for that, Mike,” said Macklin Jories. 


He had 


au cording 
Character 





[,”’ said Mike. 
the one ideal asset for a fiction hero — 
to Jones—the solid basswood face, so 
sic of the young financial genius, the sad 





George on. Turner 


Author of “ Butterflies” and The Doctor’s Stories 
club dog, and the weary young clergyman dying from 
heat and overwork on Elizabeth Street. 

Then the door opened again, and this tall, raven- 
haired girl came in, in this great black picture hat with 
black plumes, and a close black dress, and a tall black 
parasol — moving like the swan in the fairy tale. 
Somebody had sent her in to me. 
done better. She was born to the Courts of Paragovia. 

That certainly was a fine day’s work for me sketching 
— from the first handing to the coach to the last, sad 
kissing of the hand. Three solid hours Mike knelt 
before her, stiff as a stone courtier on a tomb. They 
were a noble pair, Mike, the prince of poesy; the girl, 
that wonderful proud high-nostriled type that made 
the shirtwaist famous, and the big sleeve; that general 
popular type before they made the recent extensive 
alterations in the women of our dreams. Tall and 
straight and slender; built to carry cloth like a barken- 
tine. In that close black dress of hers she looked like 
the young princess in the tragedy. In black, all black, 
with just some bits of fine yellow lace at the neck 
and sleeves. 

I asked Mike about her when she went away. He 
went everywhere in those days — and knew everything 


They couldn’t have 





All around her, the Fighting Colberts are lined up, as far as eye can reach” 


Little Fi — of the Colberts 


about the studios. He’s dead now — burned out. 
*“Hadn’t you heard about her?” asked Mike. 

“That’s the one that’s got the royal blood in her. 
She says she is descended from some Royal 
Governors of Virginia,”’ he told me. 

** Another proud mysterious Southern beauty,’ 
said I. 

“Take a look at her hand sometime, 

“What for?” I asked. 

“Her little finger on her right hand,” said Mike. 
“She says it’s a mark —a kind of family mark that 
goes back of the flood somewhere to those Royal 
Governors.” 

It was all news to me. 
before. 

“That’s all I know about her, 

*“Where did you get acquainted with her? 
him. 

“T’ve heard ’em talking about her. 
times eating in Childs.” 

“The daughter of a thousand kings, 


** said Mike. 


I had never heard of her 


” added Mike. 
” IT asked 


I see her some- 


” IT said — and 


laughed. 
“Funny thiags, ain’t they?” said Mike, wearily, 
“these girls. All light in the head — especially the 


ones that come in here from the South.” 

**She’s not very old,”’ I said. 

“No,” said Mike, “I don’t think she’s much over 
twenty.” 

She was back two days after that, in the same outfit 
— black dress and plumes and parasol — to finish up. 
And Macklin Jones was in there to get her talking. Id 
told him about her. He was always amusing himself 
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with the models — drawing them out, and getting their 
ideas, Sitting and asking them elaborate questions. 
Not a smile. Serious as a country undertaker “Going 
whiffing,” he called it. He claimed there was nothing 
in the world like them. 

“You never can tell what wild ideas you'll find in 
those dear little heads,” he said. “If their brains were 
taken out and examined, they'd disappear like moon- 
shine under a microscope.” 

This girl — Colbert, her name was — talked easily 
enough about her ancestors, and showed us the historic 
little finger. It was a rather odd looking thing. The 
end rolled back, as I remember it, and the last joint was 
very long. Her whole hand was long and white and well 
cared for — with pointed nails. 

“How interesting!” said Jones, taking her hand in 
his, and examining it closely. 

She raised her little finger so that he could see it. 

“Ves, suh,” she said, “that’s the Colbert little finger 
you've always heard about. We've all got it. They’s 
someone in every generation that has, anyhow. It goes 
right clear back, straight to the Royal Governors of 
Virginia — the Colberts you read about in history — 
the Fightin’ Colberts of Virginia.” 

“Beautiful nails,” said Jones, turning her long hand 
over in his. “ Unusual.” 


“T suppose you've got a lot of traditions in your 
family like that,”’ said Jones. 

“Any numbah of them, suh,” she said, “especially 
about ouah hands.” 

“Tell me,” said Jones blandly, taking back her hand 
which she had snatched away from him, gesturing while 
she told her story. “This little finger,” he said, examin- 
ing it carefully — “your father had it?” 

“Yes, suh,” she said, “and his father. And his 
father, too. Right straight back. Not ev’y Colbert 
has ‘em. But we mostly all have in our branch.” 

“Family tradition?” said Jones, looking up. 

“What, suh?” 

“I mean that’s the way you know about this mark’s 
coming down that way all this time?” 

“What are you tryin’ to say?” she cried, sitting 
straight and drawing her hand away. “The Colbert 
hand! Family tradition! No,suh. We've got a-plenty of 
family traditions. But the Colbert hand is hist’ry. I’m 
surprised an educated man like you don’t know about it. 
The Colbert hand is just as well known as any other 
fact in American history. You'll find it referred to 
countless numbahs of times in the Southern journals.” 

“Now you speak of it,” said Jones, looking away from 
the girl for a moment, “I do remember something!” 
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How do you account for it?” said Jones, perseyer 
generation after 


ing. “That finger coming down 
generation, all these years.” 

“TI don’t know, suh,” she said. “Just natural blood 
inheritance, I expect. And another thing, ouuh hang 
never have been pulled to pieces by any manual labo,” 

“That must be it,” said Jones, fixing his eyes moyr, 
fully on mine. 

“Always tenderly cared for,” she said. “Ajj 4) 
Colberts have been noted for their beautify! white 
hands. They’ve always had the time and means ,, 
care for ’em.” 

“And one or two in every generation,” she saij 
“had this real genuine Colbert little finger — the lit, 
finger of the Fightin’ Colberts.” 

“Very interesting,” said Jones. 

“That’s another thing ouah family’s done,” she 
said, well under way. “They've fought in every wy, 
in this country — from the very first Indian war, dow, 
From the first time they had their commission as Roy,j 
Governors of Virginia. That’s why they call us the 
Fightin’ Colberts all down through ouah country.” 

“You must be proud of that,” said Macklin Jone 

“TI certainly am,” she said, flushing up. “I wouldn't 
be a true Southerner if I wasn’t proud of my ancestry. 

There’s not another 








“Yes, suh,” she said. 
“All with half moons. 
And filbert shape 
the way the Colberts 
always wore ’em.” 

“I’ve seen them in 
the Van Dyke portraits 

of the Stuarts,” said 
Jones, bending over 
and examining them 
carefully. 

“Yes, suh,” she said; 
“royalty always wore 
‘em that way — and 
the old nobles like my 
folks were in England.” 

They did, too; you 
can see them in the 
old portraits. 

“It's one of our 
family traditions - 
wearin’ ’em like that,” 
she said, “sharp, very 
sharp and pointed. 

“They tell a most 
interestin’ story about 
those sharp finger-nails 
of ouahs,”” she went on, 
“about one of the old 
Colberts. They say in 
one of those old bat- 
tles over yondah long 
ago, before they come 
to this country — one 
of my ancestors 
taken prisoner, and 
they was goin’ to send 
him away somewheres 
And that night they 
locked him up in this 
little old guard-house. 
And it seems in those 
days, "way back there, 
a prisoner of war was 
liable to be made 
nothin’ more’n a slave. 
So rather’n be captive, 
he decided what he'd 
do He'd kill himself. 
But they were lookin’ 
out for this, and took 
away all the weapons 
from him and all 
ropes and sheets and 
anything likethat. But 
he was bound and 
determined so they 


was 
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family in Kentucky to. 
day, I believe, that’s 
got a right to be any 
prouder of it than we 
are. 

“Kentucky?” said 
Macklin Jones. 

“Yes, suh. Codomop 
County —that’s where 
ouah branch of the 


family has been more 
recently — the last 
hundred years or so.” 
ay suppose there's 
great lot of them there 
now?” said Jones. 

“No, suh, not of my 
near kin. I’m just heah 
myself now. All m 
own folks down ip 
Codomon County ar 
dead and gone. In 
the only one that’s 
left.” 

So then she went 
out, plumes waving: 
carrying her tal 
parasol like a royal 
seepter. 

“T am the son d 
William Shakespear 
by Queen Elizabeth," 
said I to Jones. 

“And I have the ew 
of the Cheops family, 
said Jones. “I’m the 
legitimate heir to th 
pyramids.” 

“God sends them to 
us to cheer us,” said 
Jones after a while 
“The little dears. Whal 
could we do withoul 
them?” 

“T believe you,” said 
I; “but she’s the craa 
est one yet.” 

And we got to talk- 
ing her over. 

“Strawberr\ marks, 
said Jones. “I knet 
each shoulde:blade ™ 
every real old Souther 
family below th 
Mason and |} )ixon lin 
bore its s!rawhbert 
mark. But royal little 
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say——to kill himself, 
rather’n be a slave, 
suh. So that night he 
did —he killed himself — 
Just these finger-nails — all sharpened up like that. 
When the guard was sleepin’ he worked and he dug, 


till he opened a vein on his wrist —and bled himself to 


death. And when the guard woke up, there he was, 
dead — a-smilin’.”’ 

She stopped — flushed and excited and out of breath. 

“T always thought that was a wonderful story, suh,” 
she said, her lips parted. 

“It is,” said Jones, fixing his glassy eye on mine. “I 
never heard anything like it.” 

All the time the Colbert Girl was serious as a church. 


what do you think with? 


Three solid hours Mike knelt before her, stiff as a stone courtier on a tomb 


“Where have you been all these years,”’ she said, 
slightly pacified, “‘not to know about that! I daresay 
you could go back and take up any history of old 


colonial times and you'll see right away about the 


Fightin’ Colberts of Virginia, and their little finger. 


“I never was much good on history — even as a 


boy in school,” said Jones sadly. 


“That's the way with you Northern people,” she 
“You never think we've got anythin’ in the 


said. 
South.” 
“1 believe you're more than half right,”’ said Jones. 
“IT know I am,” answered Miss 


Solbert earnestly. 


fingers! That's 4 ne* 
one on me. | wonde 
just what «ating # 
Royal Governor’s little finger gets in the Colon 
Dames of Kentucky?” 

“I wonder,” said I. a 

“And hands that never worked for ten gen: rations 

“She believed it,” I said. 

“Certainly she believed it,” said Jones. “They ve 
them on Ivanhoe down there. And teach them embry 
dery-working on the family tree. Beauty and chivaly’ 
I expect they still have jousting tournaments 4” 

ueen of heauty down there somewhere. They did 
the Civil War. Believe it? She knows it. Shes 
Queen of Codomon County — the land of valloping 
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horses, with flowing tails, where all the trees are full 
of ripe escutcheons. 

“The land of fairy-tales,” I said. 

“Certainly,” said Macklin Jones. “A big country — 
deaned out by war. For fifty years they have sus- 
tained life almost exclusively on fairy-tales. 

“y guess so,” I said. 

“And when you come to it,” said Jones, “that’s 
shat keeps most of us alive —day by day — forcibly 
feding ourselves fairy-tales.” 

“There's one thing, though, to be said for that 
country.” [ remarked; “for Kentucky especially. It 
3a place where they raise natural, genuine queens.” 

“Yes.” said Macklin Jones, “it’s a pity we can’t 
supply Europe with them. They seem, from the 
photographs in the newspapers, to choose their queens 
over there from servant girls, who've just had their 
hair frizzed for Thursday.” 

We wondered, both of us, how the girl ever wandered 
But that we never quite found out. That was 


up here 
she would never talk about her own 


one thing 
movements. 

If she had come a little earlier, she’d have had quite 
a vogue in the studios. For she certainly was a wonder- 
ful specimen of that fine upstanding, sleeve-bearing, 
roval tvpe of fiction heroine — of that fictional! antiquity 
of ten vears ago that you run across occasionally in the 
garret. 

“And a lady,” said Macklin Jones — meaning it. 
“Don’t forget that!” 

“Ten generations,” I said, “that died and bled for 
the honor of the Colbert little finger.” 

“At the drop of the handkerchief and the first fan- 
faron of the trumpets,” said Macklin Jones, 

“Bul never stained their hands,” T said. 

The trouble for the girl was, as I said, she’d come 
along at just exactly the time when the heroine factories 
were changing heroines. The Duchess in Danger was 
passing out, following the large sleeve; and they were 
working toward the new line — The Wild Adventures 
of the Perfectly Pure, with little Mary Ponto alone with 
the Human Hyena in the den at midnight. 

(nd all the styles were changing. 

“Terrible,” said Macklin Jones. “It's making our 
\merican womanhood over — inside and out. My 
washerwoman lisps, and has gone into skirts that cling 
to her like sea-weed to an eel. The stately heroine is 
as extinct in fiction to-day as the horned dingbat of 
Australia.” 

That was true and obvious. The ideal woman to love 
had changed entirely — shrunk a_ half-dozen ‘sizes. 
The novels and magazines were filled with swaying 
innocents with starry eyes; the fashion magazines were 
turned over entirely to juvenile hats and anatomy; 
and the streets ran full of little firstlings, and mock 
maidenliood in trivial, childish skirts, 

\nd naturally, you can understand, this change in 
heroines made a revolution in the studios. A number of 
new illustrators came in, introducing these new limp, 
languorous heroines in loppy skirts, scarcely strong 
enough to carry around their splendid eyes. The older 
and more middle-aged men illustrators, under the more 
substantial influences and ideals of their earlier successes, 
aml of the wives of their more prosperous middle age, 
were tearing their souls to change their point of view. 
And in models, naturally, with the new shape expected 
of the American woman, an entirely new crop was 
coming in-—from heaven knows where — following 
the implacable law of supply and demand. 


pe hearer of the royal little finger was in to-day,” 
| Macklin Jones, dropping in a while after that. 
Miky was in with me again, posing as the heroic 
young rector, dying for lack of love and understanding, 
Which culy one could give. 
“Sh was in here a few days ago,” said I, “hard up 
for I guess.” 
“Tl. soft white hands of the Colberts are on a good 


ane ‘dio door-knobs these days, I expect,” said 
AOnEs 


Th lie 
(heey 
“Y seen her lately, Mike?” asked Jones. 
her now and then in Childs,” said Mike. 
“Inve black picture-hat?” said I. “And the black 
dress Vlornings?”’ 
“Mornings and nights,” 


MATE 


oer 


ve you,” said I, These are hard times for 


said Mike, 


“always the 


\i. sometimes — on state occasions — the parasol, 

I sup ” said I, 
I ust be quite a sight,” laughed Jones. 
“lt said Mike, sitting wooden in his pose. 

\n) the lace and the plumes — especially the 
Plum the black plumes. Heirlooms from the 
Loyal Governors, I hold,” said Jones. ‘“‘They flew 
with the pennants and the gonfalons in the heat of 


Wh ‘ttle. Sable on a sable background.” 


‘l's your theory about her, Mike?” said I. 














“They say she is 
in mourning for some- 
body,” said Mike, 
looking up under his 
eyebrows — his face 
still held to the mental 
anguish of the strong 
young divine suffering 
from the hidden want 
of the heroine. 

“And don’t forget 
the long black gloves,” 
he added after a while. 

“Always removing 
them,” said Macklin 
Jones, “and laying 
them by — most gra- 
ciously. And display- 
ing the little finger 
with the filbert-shaped 
nail.” 

You've got it,”” said 
Mike. 

“Extended a little 
when she touches 
food.” 

“And always a five- 
cent tip to the waitress. 
Don’t forget that,” said 
Mike. 

“For a_ fifteen-cent 
meal,”’ said Jones. 

“Ten, more likely,” 
corrected Mournful 
Mike. “She makes 
them stand off and 
hold their distance 
though.” 

“They do, the Col- 
berts of Codomon 
County,” said Jones. 
“They keep their dead 
line for the servants 
no matter where.” 

“Kind, but firm,” 
said I. 

“She was having a 
great row with the 
head-waiter over one 
the other day, when I 
was in there,” Mike 
said. 

“Laying down 
law?” I asked. 

“Yeah.” 

“High spirited,” said 
Macklin Jones; “all the 
queens of Codomon 
County are taught pride in the nursery. 
misfortune than in good luck. Their one last luxury.’ 

“You'd think she’d have another dress or so,” said 
Mike, after a while. 

“Hard times for queens,” said I again, “these days 
in the model line. Eh, Mike?” 

“Yeah,” said Mike. 

“With every magazine you take up filled with these 
new little ones with the draperies and the ingenue 
crouch and the semi-liquid legs, what can the poor 
queen do?” asked Macklin Jones. 

“They ain't all out of date,” said Mike. 

“You think not?” asked Jones, politely. 

“There's always the men,” said Mike. 

“True,” said Macklin Jones. 

“You take this girl you’re talking about,” Mike 
remarked. “She ain't suffering for lack of attention.” 

**How’s that?” said I, after waiting a while for him 
to go on, 

“She’s already breaking into high society,” said Mike. 
“Up-town. I've seen her posing when I was up there.” 

“The Tuesday and Thursday crowd?” asked Jones. 

“Yep. One of those where Annabel Shaw used'to go.” 

“The deuce,” said Jones. “She's started early.” 

You know something about that set, I suppose, from 
the few veiled allusions — those sweetly coated innu- 

endoes in the yellow press. And the few things that 
touched them in that one great scandal. “The Tuesday 
and Thursday crowd,” Jones called them. Mostly 
millionaires. They paint and model Tuesdays and 
Thursdays for their friends — he says — and devote 
the remainder of their time to cultivating with great 
seriousness the Cheerful Life. Real connoisseurs in the 
joy cf living. 

“Limousines and 
hers,” said Mike. 
“Already,” said Jones. 

“She’s a beautiful thing, anyhow,” I came in. 
“She's got a good start,” said Mike. 
“Mike's got one verdict — just one —for all of 
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She certainly was a wonderful specimen of that 
fine upstanding, royal type of fiction heroine 
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them,” said Macklin Jones 
“*She’s a goner.’”’ 

“They are, ain't they? 


asked Mike. ‘Most of ’cm 

“Mike,” said Macklin Jones 
“the author of Ecclesiastes is a 
humorist compared with you 
You'd turn the sunlight off 
the Sahara desert.” 





T WASN’T a great whil 

then before the girl wa 
back — looking to pose again 

in the same old black 
clothes and hat. She seemed 
anxious for anything. I had 
a little piece of work for her, a 
detail in an advertisement 
the hand of a woman reaching 
for a piece of soap. A new use 
for the Colbert hand! Sh. 
didn’t like it at first. Sacrilege, 
I suppose. Then she took it 
for the same reason she posed 
at all, [ expect; she had to 

“Hello,” said Jones, stroll 
ing in. “Where have 
been all this time?” 

“T’ve been meetin’ some of 
the loveliest people, Mr 
‘Jones,’ “she said. “Some of 
the smartest artists in New 
York — and their friends, in 
their studio. Some of the most 
talented men in New York, | 
expect — and membahs of the 
oldest families.” 

Then she told us all about 


Vou 








their attentions “with the 
utmost abandon,” as Jones 
said afterward. She was up 


there in that 
Thursday set — just as Mike 
had restaurants 
shows and limousines. 


* Most 


Tuesday and 


sale | 
said; and 





ev'v night in’ the 
week,” she said. “I think the 
men are perfectly charmin 


heah in New York. So gallant. 
I never had so much attention 
in my life. And I met some of 
the finest families in New 
York,” she repeated. ‘Quit 
— largely because I'm a Colber 
L expect. A great number of 
‘em knew the Colbert family of 
Virginia. I was surprised. 
didn’t know they would be so 
well known up North heah. But I find the name is 
just as much a passport heah in New York as it is in 
ouah Southern homes.” 

Jones fixed his eyes, when he could, on mine; and I 
turned mine down and worked hard — while sh 
talked along, under Macklin Jones's skilful guidance 

There were three or four of them “devoted 
desperate love” to her. 

“But you know,” 
that, us Southern girls. Down in ouah country a girl is 
nevah satisfied unless she has half a dozen admirals all 
the time. I've known girls to entertain ‘em 
ev'y evening in the week.”’ 

Macklin Jones was horrified at the statement. 

“The Colbert women always had a reputation to 
sustain that way,” she said. “My mothah 
ravin’ beauty when she was a girl. Ev’y young man in 
the County was crazy ‘bout her. 
from all over and visit her — suitors for her hand — at 
my grandfather's residence.” 

Jones didn’t doubt it. 

“That's one trouble, I find, with New 
said. ‘Most folks — like you and me — don’t have 
residences — any homes where we can entertain. 
Most of the entertainin’ just has to be done in the 
restaurants — don’t it?” 

“Pursued by all 
said, when she was gone again, 

*“Never feazed her,” said Jones, 
over the top of her head.” 

“You think it has?” said I. “Is it possible?” 

“You fool,” answered Jones, “didn’t 
dress? What’s the first sign with ‘em always?” 

** New clothes,” I said. 

“As certain as the foliage in spring,”’ said Jones. 
“Simple, absolutely simple. They always have to 
advertise it in just one way.” 

“But so long as the black dress floats and the black 
plume streams, the honor of the Colberts is secure!” 
said Jones, and started up [Continued on page 80} 
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N his previous articles Mr. Moffett has 

described von Hindenburg’s invasion of 

Long Island, General Wood's defeat 
in Brooklyn, the capitulation of New York 
City, General von Kluck’s sweep through 
New England, the battle of Trenton, the 
destruction of the American fleet in the (ar. 
ibbean, the capture of Philadelphia and 
Baltimore, the fighting before Washington 
and the flight of the American Government 
to Chicago. He has pictured the United 
States just about to cede to Germany the 
whole of New England and an important 
part of New York State, when General 
Wood decided to risk another conflict before 
Baltimore; how the Americans, though en- 
couraged by the battle of Susquehanna, where 
von Hindenburg’s army was practically 
wiped out, ceased their aggressive efforts after 
several overwhelming defeats and left the 
Germans in full possession of the Atlantic 
seaboard; how disorder existed throughout 
the country in spite of the President's plea 
that the nation rouse itself from its lethargy. 
We have watched the country awakened from 
its indifference by the assassination of their 
President and responding to Roosevelt's 
appeal to lay aside political differences and 
Sight for the Union. 


Saving the Nation 


rom the Diary of James E. Langston, War Correspondent of the London Times, 1921 


OW all over America came a marvelous spiritual 
awakening. The sacrifice of the President's 
noble life, and his wife's thrilling effort to 
shield her husband, was not in vain. Once 
more the world knew the resistless power of a martyr’s 
death. Women and men alike were stirred to warlike 
zeal and a in national sacrifice and service. The 
enlistment officers were swamped with a crush of young 
and old, eager to join the colors; and within three days 
following the president's assassination a million soldiers 
were added to the army of defense and a million more 
were turned away. It was no longer a question how to 
raise a great American army, but how to train and equip 
it, and how to provide it with officers. 

Most admirable was the behavior of the great body 
of German-Americans; in fact it was a German-Ameri- 
can branch of the American Defense Society, financed in 
America, that started the beautiful custom, which 
became universal, of wearing patriotic buttons bearing 
the sacred words: “The Union! The Flag!” 

“Tt was one thing,” wrote Herman Ridder in the 
Chicago Staats-Zeitung, “for German-Americans to 
side with Germany in the great European war (1914- 
1917) when only our sympathies were involved. It 
is quite a different thing for us now in a war that in- 
volves our homes and our property, all that we have 
world. When Germany attacks America, she 

German-Americans, she attacks us in our 
material interests, in our fondest associations; and we 
will resist her just as in 1776 the American colonists, 
who were really English, resisted England, the mother 
country, when she attacked them in the same way.” 

I was impressed by the truth of this statement during 
a Visit that I made to Milwaukee, where I found greatly 
improved conditions. In fact, German-Americans them- 
selves were bringing to light the activities of German 
spies and vigorously opposing German propaganda. 

In Allentown, Pennsylvania, which has a large Ger- 
man population, I heard of a German-American mother 
named Roth, who was so zealous in her loyalty to the 
United States that she rose at five o'clock on the day 
following the President’s assassination and enlisted 
her three sons before they were out of bed. 

In Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Cleveland and other 
cities women volunteered by thousands as postmen, 
street-car conductors, elevator operators and for ser- 


JO, 


in the 


attacks 


vice in factories and business houses, so as to release the 
men for military service. Chicago newspapers printed 
pictures of Mrs. Harold McCormick, Mrs. J. Ogden 
\rmour, Mrs. J. Clarence Webster and other promi- 
ment society women in blue caps and improvised uni 
forms, ringing up fares on the Wabash Avenue cars for 
the sake of the example they would set to others. 
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In San Francisco, Denver, Portland, Oregon, Omaha 
and Salt Lake City a hundred thousand women, at 
gatherings of women’s clubs and organizations, for- 
mally joined the Women’s National War Economy 
League and pledged themselves as follows: 

“We, the undersigned American women, in this 
time of national need and peril, do hereby promise: 

(1) To buy no jewelry or useless ornaments for one 
year and to contribute the amount thus saved (from 
an average estimated allowance) to the Women’s 
National War Fund. 

(2) To. buy only two hats a year, the value of said 
hats not to exceed ten dollars, and to contribute the 
amount thus saved (from an average estimated allow- 
ance) to the Women’s National War Fund. 

(3) To buy only two dresses a year, the value of said 
dresses not to exceed sixty dollars, and to contribute 
the amount thus saved (from an average estimated al- 
lowance) to the Women’s National War Fund. 

(4) To forego all entertaining at restaurants, all 
formal dinner and luncheon parties and to contribute 
the amount thus saved (from an average estimated 
allowanee) to the Women’s National War Fund. 

(5) To abstain from cocktails, highballs and all 
expensive wines, also from cigarettes, to influence 
husbands, fathers, brothers, sons and men Triends to do 
the same, and to contribute the amount thus saved 
to the Women’s National War Fund. 

(6) To keep this pledge until the invader has been 
driven from the soil of free America.” 

I may mention that Mrs. Harriot Stanton Blatch, in 
urging her sister women at various mass meetings to 
sign this pledge, made the impressive estimate that, 
by practising these economies during a two years’ war, 
a hundred thousand well-to-do American women would 
suave a thousand million dollars. 

Other American women, under the leadership of Mrs. 
Mary Logan Tucker, daughter of General John A. 
Logan, prepared themselves for active field service at 
women’s military camps, in several states, where they 
were instructed in bandage making, first-aid service, 
signaling and the use of small arms. 

As weeks passed the national spirit grew stronger, 
stimulated by rousing speeches of Roosevelt, Russel! 
and Bryan and fanned into full flame by Boston’s 
immortal achievement on December 24, 1921. On that 


day, by authorization of General von Beseler, com- 
manding the German force of occupation, a great crowd 
had gathered on Boston Common for a Christmas tree 
celebration with a distribution of food and toys for the 
poor of the city. In the Public Gardens near the statue 
of George Washington, Billy Sunday was making an er- 
tirely peaceful address when suddenly, on the stroke ef 
five, the bell in the old Park Street church and then 
the bells in all the churches of Boston began to toll. 

It was a signal for an uprising of the people and was 
answered in a way that will fill a proud page of American 
history so long as human courage and love of liberty 
are honored upon earth. In an instant every telephone 
wire in the city went dead, leaving the Germans cut 
off from communication among themselves. All 
traffic and business ceased as if by magic, all cus- 
tomary activities were put aside and, with the first 
clangor of the bells, the whole population poured into 
the streets and surged towards Boston Common by 
converging avenues, singing as they went. 

Already a hundred thousand’ citizens were packed 
within this great enclosure, and guarding them were 
ihree thousand German foot soldiers and a thousand 
horsemen in formidable groups, with rifles and machine 
guns ready — before the State House, before the Sol- 
diers’ Monument, along Tremont Street and Boylston 
Street and at other strategic points. Never in the 
history of the world had an unarmed, untrained mob 
prevailed over such a body of disciplined troops. The 
very thought was madness. And yet 

Hark! That roar of voices in the Public Gardens! 
What is it? A band playing in the distance? Whe 
ordered a band to play? German officers shout harsh 
commands. “Back!” “Stand back!” “Stop this 
pushing of the crowd!” ‘Mein Gott! Those wome? 
and children will be trampled by the horses!” 

Alas, that is true! Once more the cause of America? 
liberty requires that Boston Common be hallowed by 
American blood. The people of this New England city 
are tired of German rule. They want their city fer 
themselves and are going to take it. Guns or nol 
soldiers or not, they are going to take their city. 

Listen! They are coming! Six hundred thousand 
strong in dense masses that choke every thoroughfare 
from wall to wail the citizens of Boston, women a 
children with the men, are coming! And singing! 


“Hurrah! Hurrah! 
Hurrah! Hurrah! 


We sound the jubilee! _ 
The flag that set us free. 


They are practically unarmed, although some of 
the men carry shot-guns, pistols, rifles, clubs, stone 
but they know these will avail little against murderous 
machine guns. They know they must find strength 
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their weakness and overwhelm the enemy by the sheer 
weight of their bodies. They must stun the invaders 
by their willingness to die. That is the only real power 
of this Boston host, their sublime willingness to die. 

It is estimated that five thousand of them did die, 
and ten thousand were wounded, in the first half hour 
after the German machine guns opened fire. And still 
the Americans came on in a shouting, surging multi- 
tude, a solid sea of bodies with endless rivers of bodies 
pouring in behind them. It is not so easy to kill forty 
acres of human bodies, even with machine guns! 

Endlessly the Americans came on, hundreds falling, 
thousands replacing them, until presently the Germans 
ceased firing, either in horror at this incredible sacri- 
ice of life or because their ammunition was exhausted. 
What chance was there for German ammunition carts 
to force their way through that struggling human wall? 
What chance for the fifteen hundred German reserves 
in Franklin Park to bring relief to their comrades? 

\t eight o'clock that night Boston began her real 
(hristmas eve celebration. Over the land, over the 
world the joyful tidings were flashed. Boston had 
heard the eall of the martyred President and answered 
it. The capital of Massachusetts was free. The Stars 
and Stripes were once more waving over the Bunker 
Hill Monument. Four thousand German soldiers 
were prisoners in Mechanics Hall on Commonwealth 
Avenue. The citizens of Boston had taken them prisoners 

ith their bare hands! 

This news made an enormous sensation not only in 
\merica but throughout Europe, where Boston’s 
heroism and scorn of death aroused unmeasured ad- 
miration and led military experts in France and Eng- 
land to make new prophecies regarding the outcome of 
the German-American war. 

“All things are possible,” declared a writer in the 
Paris Temps, “for a nation fired with a supreme spiritual 
wal like that of the Japanese Samurai. It is simply a 
question how widely this sacred fire has spread among 
the American people.” 

On December 26th I received a cable from the 
London Times instructing me to try for another inter- 
view with the Crown Prince and to question him on the 
effect that this Boston happening might have upon the 
German campaign in America. Would there be retali- 
atory measures? Would German warships bombard 
Boston from the sea? 

[ journeyed at once to Chicago and made my appeal 
to Brigadier General George T. Langhorne, who had 
been military attaché at Berlin in 1915 and was now 
in charge of the Imperial prisoner. The Crown Prince 
aud his staff occupied the seventh floor of 
the Hotel Blackstone. 

“I'm sorry,” said General Langhorne, after 
“The Crown 
Prince has no statement to make at present. 
But there is another German prisoner who 
wishes to speak to you. I suppose it’s all 
right as you have General Wood’s permission. 
He says he has met you before — Colonel von 
Dusenberg.”’ 

“Colonel von Dusenberg?” 
“He is on the Crown Prince’s staff. In here.” 
I opened a heavy door and found myself 





in a large dimly lighted room. 

“Mr. Langston!” 

The voice was familiar and, turning, I 
‘lared i) amazement; for there, dressed as an 
fficer of the Prussian guard, stood the man I 
iad rescued in the Caribbean Sea, the brother 
of the virl I had seen in Washington, Lieuten- 
ant Raidolph Ryerson of the United States 
lavy. tle had let his mustache grow, but 
[recognized him at once. 

“You? I steed looking at him and saw 
that his face was deathly white. 

“Yes. [—I'm in trouble and —I have 
things t. tell you,” he stammered. “Sit down.” 

sal down and lighted a cigarette. I kept 
tuinkine how much he looked like his sister. 
4 es on, what the devil are you doing in 
hat uniform?” 
He turned away miserably, then he forced 
lmself to face me. 
_ Tilget the worst over first. [don’t care what 
‘appeus to me and — anyway I — I'ma spy.” 
He nodded. “In the service of the Germans. 
‘Was through me they knew about Wid- 
ding’s invention to destroy their fleet. It 
as through me that Edison and Widding 
- avducted. I meant to disappear — 
os ‘ why I joined von Hindenburg’s army, 


He 1 Were captured and — here I am.” 
; looked at me helplessly as I blew out a 
“ud of smoke, 

' How is this possible? How did it happen? 
ow, Ryerson?” I gasped in amazement. 


He shook -his head. ‘What's the use? It- was 
money and — there’s a woman in it.” 

“Go on.” 

“That's all. I fell for one of their hellish schemes 
to get information. It was three years ago on the 
Mediterranean cruise of our Atlantic squadron. I met 
this woman in Marseilles.” 

“Well?” 

“She called herself the Countess de Matignon, and 
—I was a young lieutenant and —I couldn’t resist 
her. Nobody could. She wanted money and I gave 
her all I had; then I gambled to get more. She wanted 
information about the American fleet, about our guns 
and coast defenses; unimportant things at first, but 
pretty soon they were important and —I was crazy 
about her and — swamped with debts and — I yielded. 
Within six months she owned me. I was a German 
spy, mighty well paid, too. God!” 

I stared at him in dismay. I could not speak. 

“Well, after the war broke out between Germany 
and America in April, 1921, this woman came to New 
York and got her clutches on me deeper than ever. I 
gave her some naval secrets, and six weeks ago I told 
her all I knew about Widding’s invention. You see 
what kind of a dog I am,” he concluded bitterly. 

“Ryerson, why have you told me this?” I asked 
searchingly. 

“Why?” He flashed -a straightforward look out of 
his handsome eyes. “Because I’m sick of the whole 
rotten game. I've played my cards and lost. I'm 
sure to be found out — some navy man will recognize 
me, in spite of this mustache, and — you know what 
will happen then. I'll be glad of it, but — before I 
quit the game I want to do one decent thing. I'm 
going to tell you where they've taken Edison.” 

“You know where Edison is?” 

“Yes. Don’t speak so loud.” 

Ryerson leaned closer and whispered: “He’s in 
Richmond, Virginia.” 

Silently I studied this unhappy man, wondering if 
he was telling the truth. He must have felt my 
doubts. 

“Langston, you don’t believe me! Why should I 
lie to you? I tell you I want to make amends. These 
German officers trust me. I know their plans and — 
Oh, my God, aren’t you going to believe me?” 

“Go on,” I said, impressed by the genuineness of 
his despair. “What plans do you know?” 

“T know the Germans are disturbed by this patriotic 
spirit in America. , They're afraid of it. They don’t 
know where hell may break loose next — after Boston. 
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They're going to-leave Boston alone, everything alon: 
for the present — until they get their new army.” 

“New army?” 

“Yes —from Germany. They have sent for half 
a million more men. They'll have ’em here in a month 
and — that’s why I want to do something — befor 
it’s too late.” 

As I watched him I began to believe in his sincerity 
Handsome fellow! - I can see him now with his flushed 
cheeks and pleading eyes. A spy! It would break his 
sister’s heart. 

“What can you do?” I asked skeptically. 

He looked about him cautiously and lowered his 
voice. 

“T can get Edison away from the Germans, and 
Edison can destroy their fleet.” 

“Perhaps,” said I. 

““He says he can.” 

“I know, but — you say Edison is in Richmond.” 

“We can rescue him. If you'll only help me, Lang- 
ston, we can rescue Edison. I'll go to Richmond wit! 
papers to the commanding German general that wil! 
get me anything.” 

“Papers as an American spy?” 

“Well — yes.” 

“You can’t get to Richmond. 
yourself.” 

“That’s where you're going to help me. You must 
do it — for the country — for my sister.” 

“Does your sister know — what you are?”’ 

He looked away, and I saw his lips tighten and h 
hands clench. 

“No!” 

“Do you want me to tell her?”’ 

He thought a moment. 

“What's the use of hiding it? She’s bound to know 
some day, and — she'll be glad I’ve had this litt! 
flicker of — decency. Besides, she may have an idea 
Mary’s got a good head on her. Poor kid!” 

I told Ryerson that I would think the matter ove: 
and find some way to communicate with him late: 
Then I left him. 

I telegraphed at once to Miss Ryerson, who hurried 
to Chicago, arriving the next morning, and we spent 
most of that day together, discussing the hard problem 
before us. The girl was wonderfully brave when | 
told her the truth about her brother. She said there 
were circumstances in his early life that lessened the 
heinousness of his wrong doing. And she rejoiced that 
he was going to make amends. She knew he 


solutely sincere. [Continued on page 


You're a prisone! 


was ab 





And suddenly a dozen search-lights swept the darkness with pitiless glare 
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° . : firmity. 
“I believe it’s morphine. Oh, Jean!” Even I felt the heartache in that low cry . 


entanglin 


> mind at 
as she gently pushed up the loose sleeves of my house gown and looked at my arms 
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R seven years I was lost in the gray land 

of drugs. As a béginning to my story one 
picture persists: A day of blanketing snow 
and furious winds in Oregon, the small 
jown empty, except when at intervals a man 
night be seen running through the white fury as 
+ for dear life, and I there, shut in, sad and 
jnely beyond words. It was then that morphine 
for the first time touched my tongue. 

For a week before I had been haunted by the 
thought of a pasteboard box that contained a 
dozen half-grain capsules of the drug. Months 
arlier a doctor had left them with me, saying 
that I might take one in an extreme case, when a 
muscular rheumatism contracted in the frightful 
wold would succumb to nothing less drastic, and 
I was hysterical from pain —a thing which had 
ccasionally happened. 

I had put them deep in my trunk without 
touching one and had always conscientiously 
found relief in simple ways. On this day I did not 
vant to blunt excruciating, physical suffering — 
that usual excuse for the commencement of the 
dug habit cannot be mine. But I was sunk in 
grief and far from every close friend. Two weeks be- 
fore, my husband had died. I was soon to be joined by 
arelative and sail for Japan. It was in this interval of 
waiting, in the silent house, in the hard, cruel weather 
that temptation came to me and meeting a welcome, 
took my life and twisted it into a formless and hideous 
thing. 

“Your pain will be numbed,” I heard a voice saying. 
“You will take the edge from clear thinking; blunt the 
unbearable craving to have the dead back; escape from 
your eating loneliness. Try it. Just this once. You 
need never do it again. Take one. Try it.” 

My hands were rapacious as I searched for the box 
in my trunk, feeling in fancy the relief that the whisper 
had promised me. Yet, as soon as I found it my will in 
a dying convulsion made a last resistance: I opened 
the window, and lifted the thing to throw it as far as 
my strength. permitted into the storm. I could not. 
Several times my arm curved backward, but the box 
stayed in myclutch. I shut the window, flung the box 
from me against the wall, and myself into a chair. 

The raw grief of the first empty days after Death's 
wounding changed to a rebellion that was insensate. 
I went down into the pit of furious pain, weeping 
frantically. When I looked up, my face swelled and 
sore from tears, my gaze fell on the pasteboard box. 
It was open. The capsules were strewn along the rug, 
some at my feet. I knelt down, picked up one and 
angrily swallowed it. The rest I put carefully back. 
That is how I began. Of course the doctor should not 
have left morphine with me. 

In Japan, and afterward in Europé, I had no diffi- 
culty in getting the drug without a prescription. The 
only tax was constant watchfulness to prevent its being 
found or its effects on me noticed by the cousin with 
vhom I was traveling. I had been entirely ignorant 
of morphine and its workings, yet had steadily increased 
ny dose. This was instinctive, arbitrary, for as my 
body tolerated the poison the half-grain became as in- 
fective as a bit of dough. To have the stimulation 
that the first small dose had given me when my blood 
was clean, I was taking at the end of a year and a half 
about four grains. ‘This, that would have killed a nor- 
mal person, had on me exactly the effect of the first half 
grain, 

Thad expected to stop — had tried to stop. The 
frst pangs of doing without it — sleeplessness accom- 
panied hy a driving nervousness that cannot be de- 
xribe’ would flay me-back to it, for peace. My oppo- 
‘ition «came feebler while a deepening, fatalistic sense 
of futiity increased. I was committed to it. Only 
during one small spot of each day did I face with clear 


‘sion vhat I had become. Awakening in the morning, 
‘very herve torturing me as they exacted their dark 
food, ! would gaze into the hand mirror that I kept 
side my bed, and this showed me dull eyes, lips of 
darkis) pallor, the look of the submissive slave. Here 


Was tlh secret J. No one else saw me except when the 

~The « doses, whose effects overlapped one another, 
ad Droy 

their doctored energy and cheer to my bearing. 

git, must be understood that in describing my in- 
mity, | am working from several viewpoints; dis- 

“ttangling events from the murk and distortion of my 


mind at the time; later clarifying them through 


ight their spurious light and color to my face, 


by 
KATE JORDAN 


—— 
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In the Gray Land of Drugs 


The Confession of a Sojourner, as rewritten 


*‘Nothing.at all,” I said with a touch of nerv- 
ous anger. “I am perfectly well in every way.”’ 

*That’s good,” she answered. “Don’t ever 
take stuff for insomnia that you don’t know all 
about. Lots of those patent things have codeine 
in them, and even heroin.” 

I changed the subject, not too alertly. When 
we reached the tea-room for which we were 





UTHOR’S NOTE: During more than a dozen 
years I have known three women who (in the 
first years outwardly conventional) were secret drug 


users. One, at the close, left husband and children 
and disappeared in the thickest fogs of the gray 


land; so far as I know all trace of her was lost. A 
second, of her own will, put herself under restraint 
in a community of high thinking moralists founded 
on new lines. The other, whose story I give from the 
cruelly clear facts she gave me, is now normal, hope- 
ful, doing relief work among the wounded in France. 





recovered perception: and from facts told me by 
those who toward the last had suspected my secret 
vice. 

In these early days one who knew of my danger and 
who loved me could easily have sayed me, I was so 
often conscious through the cloud that. hung about me 
of a wistfulness to be right. Although I now had the 
habit, I was what is called a small user, and I could 
have been normalized after a very moderate amount of 
effort. During travel there was, however, no such 
person near me. Acquaintances came and touched and 
passed. While vivacious with them, liked by them, and 
while seemiig to like them, they really meant little to 
me. I met many attractive people during that year 
and a half, yet did not form a single tie. As I look back 
I realize that I liked all I met about equally, and 

, through a mist; or, in other words, I was indifferent to 
them all. They did not really come into my cognizance 
— there I was alone, on the shore of that gray land into 
whose emptiness I was destined to go more and more 
deeply until, at last, the fogs of death would be cold 
about my soul. 


FTER my return to America I dreamed and drifted 
for more thana year. Suddenly an eccentric activity 
developed into a mania. I determined to take hold of 
my life, “do” something. I really had enough :to live 
on most comfortably in my native town — a small, 
southwestern city —- but a quiet existence with my 
people was now no part of my plan. Besides, for 
whimsical and garbled reasons, I had quarreled with 
nearly every friend I had there. . 

I came to New York and boarded with a widow who 
had been a school-friend of my mother. Some months 
later, I met again the woman who was to be the good 
angel of my life. I will call her Amy. 

As very young girls Amy and I had been chums of the 
romantic sort, had exchanged locks of hair, “*would 
have died for each other.” Life, and the distance be- 
tween our homes when I lived with my husband in‘ 
Oregon, had moderated that. During my absence in 
Europe, and afterward in the stagnation of home, I had 
been a half-hearted correspondent. I knew Amy had 
studied nursing. On the day of our meeting in New 
York when she took me into her big, kind arms. and 
kissed me, she had been graduated for almost a year 
and was at the time on a case. 

My daily dose of morphine, divided into four parts, 
was now six grains. As I began to see Amy constantly 
— for she sought me oftey when I would have avoided 
her — I would watch for the first sign of suspicion in her 
regard. I knew that in her I had to deceive a trained 
intelligence, informed eyes. My success in this over a 
period of months showed the uncanny cleverness that 
accompanies all forms of obliquity. When with her I 
held myself in so forcibly that I must often have 
seemed markedly reserved. I also avoided facing her 
in a bright light. 

“Are you taking any medicine, Jean — anything-to 
make you sleep?” 

She asked me this suddenly one winter day as we 
walked on Fifth Avenue, I wearing a veil crowded with 
big sheltering dots. 

“No. Why?” 

“Your eyes look queer. Are you using an eye wash?” 


bound, I felt the need of a dose, excused myself 
and went. to the women’s room. Once there I 
fairly plastered myself against the. mirror and 
studied my eyes. Yes, I had almost been be- 
trayed. The slight need of the drug showed it- 
self in a deadness of gaze that called attention to 
the now chronically flattened and constricted 
pupils. 

I took the bottle that I never went without 
from the safety-bag under my skirt, swallowed a 
few pellets and returned to Amy. It was then 
that I began to tell her rapidly and gaily of my 
decision to invest my money in some way that 
would give me excitement, distraction. The 
drug-user’s outlook is always dilated; schemes 
are usually effervescent; there is the hunger of 
the explorer for the unexpected. All this because their 
cooked up alertness requires constant entertainment. 

“IT want to do something different!” I said with that 
meaningless laugh whose ring, sometimes, through my 
cloak of cloud, faintly affronted me. “Really, Amy 
if I weren't so fastidious, well-bred and all that, I'd try 
to be a stewardess on a South American passenger-ship. 
That would be — rapturous!” 

“Why?” she asked blankly. 

“Oh, such chances to study people! Such different 
races on those ships,” Iran on. “‘I’d go to England and 
take passage there.. So exciting! I'd love it! And then 
the sea — and storms — and the long voyage, and I 
pretending to be a stewardess! And then Buenos Ayres 
— the city of magic. I must go there.” 

“You can go, as a tourist, Jean,” she said placidly. 
“You can afford a holiday like that.” 

“You don’t understand, Amy,” I glowed, in an 
excitement that made me tremble. “I don’t want to be 
myself! No!—another personality. Adventure 
adventure! I might invest in Buenos Ayres — maybe 
in.a mine!” 

I recall that she abruptly stopped pouring the tea 
and — looked at me.- The regard was quiet, yet a 
stare. I took the warning. She lifted the tea-pot 
again; we talked quietly of other things, but the stare 
never quite left her face., It frightened me. . After this 
day I avoided Amy. Each time that she sought me I 
could feel her studying me.. Each time, after she left 
me, I was haunted. 

“She knows,” I would say; and then: “Does she 
know?” 

Not that her knowing would have changed me. 
Simply that were I sure she knew, and disapproved, I 
would wipe her out of my life — this although I loved 
her, loved. her, at least, as well as I could. Human 
affection in.the drug-taker is always secondary. The 
sense of protection, of tenderness, of need — these 
that form-real love are given first to the habit that has 
come to mean — life. Who interferes with that be- 
comes an irritation, a stumbling block, at last an 
enemy. 

Amy was a big woman — big in stature, big in the 
spiritual part of her. Her suspicions aroused, she kept 
close to me. .I know now it was because she liad said, 
**T must save her, and quickly.” I would lie to her over 
the.telephone, saying I would not be at home — she 
came, nevertheless. Often she arrived unexpectedly. 
She found.me about to embark on fantastic business 
enterprises that would have speedily ruined me; twice 
she fairly hauled me out of disaster at the last possible 
moment. And so, inevitably, the day of reckoning 
came between us two. I saw Amy only through the 
haze of the drug, yet her face sent me cold with fright. 
It was the face of Fate. 

“What are you taking? 
Is it morphine or heroin?” 

*T don’t know what you’re talking about,” I drawled 
petulantly. 

“T believe it’s morphine. Oh, Jean!” Even I felt 
the heartache in that low cry as she gently pushed uy 
the loose sleeves of my house gown and looked at my 
arms. “You don’t use the needle!”” A breath of relief 
lifted the words. This was followed by a long, sum- 
moning look. She gripped me by the shoulders. Her 


I know it’s not cocaine. 
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voice came hushed, yet wild: 
going on for years.” 

“I don’t know what you're talking about,” I re- 
peated. 

“T know the signs. 
to me!” 

“T wish you'd go away,” I said. And then an over- 
powering self-pity seized me. I turned my head away 
from her dear, freckled, blue-eyed face, and pointlessly, 
softly, with a sort of ecstasy, I wept for myself. 

“Oh, my poor'Jean,” I heard her say, “how did you 
begin this?” 

I remained mute. 

““Was it,” she asked, and knelt beside me, kissing 
my cheek, “when you lost Harry?” 

I could not lie to that. Yet I was, in a way, amazed 
to hear myself say, “Yes.” 

“Poor Jean,” she said again, and then: “You see 
how I understand? So you'll let me keep close to you 

bring you back?” 

I loved her for the words, although underneath I was 
iron in resenting them. Everything in me turned into 
a tentacle to hold fast to what I needed, worshiped. 
There came, too, the duplicity that is part of all ab- 
normality. No one who is not functionally right 
is true. 

““Yes,"’ I promised, and smiled at her. 

She sat beside me then, and I told her what I have 
told here. She became the nurse, practical, resourceful. 
She outlined what her treatment would be. I heard her 
talk of reducing my dose very gradually, at the same 
time giving me bromide sodium and a tonic twice a 
day. I was to take cold sprays, followed by rest, quiet 
and warmth during my struggle. She assured me that 
at this stage of my disease she, without other help, 
could cure me if only I would be honest with her. 
Would I be honest? [not only promised this, I begged 
her to help me — asked her to let me see her every day. 
How tenderly she kissed me as she went away! I could 
feel her reviving grip on my shoulders for moments 


“Jean, this has been 


Oh, come! Open your heart 


after the door had closed. 


M* docility, my promises had been deceit. I did 
L not intend to be dosed and disciplined and saved. 
All that I wanted upon this earth I carried in a small 
brown bottle in a safety-bag! 

That night I prepared for flight. The next morning 
[ took my trurks away on a cab. I told the friend 
with whom I boarded that I was going out of New 
York a little way, but would be in town every day and 
call for my mail. I left no address. In reality I went no 
farther than a big Fifth Avenue hotel where my room 
alone cost me more than I should sensibly have paid 
I crossed Amy out. My si- 
I kept laughing 


for my complete living. 
lence would make her understand this. 
to think how I had fooled her. 

*T don’t want to see her ever again,” I said; and I 
was happy — as the damned are happy. 

I was now fairly friendless in New York. In my 
hotel room I was as remote from interference as if I 
were the solitary inhabitant of an island. During the 
first stimulation of the drug, morphinists are electric- 
ally active and crave companionship, if no more than a 
pair of ears to listen to their speech born of mispropor- 
tioned thought and fallacies of opinion. As the stimu- 
lus fades they crave seclusion, passivity. 

[ could not have my old friends about me without 
self-betrayal that would have resulted in their trying 
to interfere with my liberty of action, so I snatched at 
strange means to rid myself of my surplus energy. 

What a queer and humiliating jumble I see as I peer 
I would go alone to 

with strange 
to saleswomen, 


into the gray cloud of those days! 
and get into conversation 
women sitting beside me. I talked 

making some of them confidantes of my supposed life's 
highly colored lies of the sort to startle and 
interest. I would spend agreeable half-hours in tele- 
phone-booths talking to celebrities whom I had never 
even seen, pretending to be a talked-of person newly- 
arrived in New York, a newspaper woman, an actress, 
whatever suited the personality of my 
I would detain the 
stories of foreign 


matinées 


history 


an author 
victim at the other end of the wire. 
chambermaid, entranced by my 
travel, my social adventures with titled people, and the 
romantic dangers I had passed through on desert and 
mountain-top. These erratic intimacies were all con- 
fined to women. I counted men out; for instinctively 
[ felt that they would misunderstand me, that I would 
not be able to use them merely as ears while the fury 
to talk was upon me and utterly dismiss and forget 
them as I did my chance 
women acquaintances. 

I recall other acts that 
hy degrees took on a shame- 
ful tinge, for things never 
brighten with unfortunates 
such as I was; inevitably 





a 


NEXT MONTH: “Riding on the Wagon— Recruiting for Rum,” 
the story of a man who found swearing off much easier, and far 
pleasanter, than he expected — exploding the sainted hero business! 


straying attention attracted by something in the daily 
papers — an embezzlement, a divorce, for instance — 
I would write anonymous letters to the actors in the 
story, always of a sort to complicate and irritate. 

In the shops I, who had had every moral and worldly 
advantage, began to feel a tantalizing longing to steal 
even such simple things as I could afford to buy. 
Something kept me vividly aware of the hor>or that 
being caught and arrested would mean; so, though I 
often hung about some trifle for a half-hour, even came 
back to it again and again, a thief in desire, I never 
stole. As a sort of food for this hunger I began to send 
to the hotel the most extravagant purchases, to be paid 
for on delivery. When they arrived, I would examine 
them, try them on, and callously return them all. 

After exhausting my energy in this fashion I was 
ready for the reverse side of my malformed existence 
to shut my door, revel in seclusion, fatuous listlessness, 
dreams. 

Several times during more than a year, in which I 
steadily deteriorated, I had difficulty in eluding Amy. 
She would get on my track. Twice, after finding her 
written messages during my real or feigned absences, 
I changed my address. Once I ran from her on the 
street. 

I had moved to a boarding-house in the West Seven- 
ties when I made a new friend. The house was a de luxe 
place of its sort, the boarders dining at individual 
tables in the back parlor. I was soon erratically at 
homes I would come down to dinner excited, gay. 
bubbling with speech. Lacking reticence, as do all 
drug-users, I would start talk with people at other 
tables and if not snubbed, would gradually indulge in a 
rapid-fire rallying of them across the room. I over- 
heard myself called “‘unrestrained and loud” by those 
who did not like me. Those who did, said I was 
“western, breezy, impulsive.” In reality, I was for the 
moment closely related to a lunatic. 

From the first night, I took an interest in one woman 
who sat alone. She was about thirty-five, plump, given 
to over-romanticism in dress. Her full, soft, Spanish 
type of face with dyed red hair framing it fuzzily had a 
languorous southern charm. She began to notice me. 
There was no speed limit to my friendly overtures. 
Before I had been there a week we were sharing the same 
table. She told me she was an actress and spent about 
twenty weeks of the year on the road; that she was a 
“heavy” and generally found a berth in melodrama or 
farce. I gave her an embellished account of myself 
a pudding of truth with raisins of lies. I began to won- 
der if she were not, like myself — queer. Later she told 
me that she had “spotted me” from the first time she 
spoke to me. 

Physicians say that perverted beings of every sort 
discover each other by instinct, even in crowds, and 
come together as surely as the steel to the magnet. I 
believe this, and I believe, too, there is no stronger tie 
than that which unites drug victims. Unlike drunk- 
ards, they have an insatiable interest in their symp- 
toms, and will spend hours in analytical discussions of 
their curse. Also, to be able to be honest about what is 
destroying them has decadent comfort. Outside their 
closed door they would be marked and shunned if the 
truth were known; together, of one stripe, they lean 
and whisper and confide 

It was through this woman, whom I will call Mrs. 
Layton, that I began to use my poison hypodermically. 
She was taking about the same dose that I was, but by 
injecting it by the needle into the blood instead of 
having it pass through the stomach, had more violence 
from it and less functional disturbance. It is true that 
a twinge of my native fastidiousness made me shudder 
when I first saw the secret parts of her body lacerated 
and greep from a thousand needle pricks, with scattered 
inflammations and small ulcers; but this oozed away, as 
did all normal sensations, to become part of the haze 
in the gray land where I was a psychic cripple, drifting 
to complete demoralization. 

Mrs. Layton and I took a small apartment, dividing 
the expenses. She thought I had talent for acting, and 
was able to get me an unimportant part in one of the 
companies with her. We played in the second-class 
houses in New York. 

My dramatic life was brief. It was exacting in the 
matter of energy and punctuality, and I loathed all 
effort except when spurred whimsically to it by the 
drug. When the “show” went on the road, and Mrs. 
Layton with it, I stayed alone in the apartment. Often 
I wondered how my companion was able to keep her 
foothold in her profession. I never discovered exactly. 
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Drugs have varying minor effects according to th 
physical make-up of their slaves. I think, however 
that when playing she was careful to arrange her dosay, 
to suit her hours of work. omage 


URING this period I paid one short visit to _ 
native town. My relatives thought me at times 

very “jumpy,” and at other times “sluggish.” The, 
were quite right. But they supposed these were symp. 
toms of overwrought nerves from metropolitan life, and 
of a torpid liver from foclish food and lack of exercise 
They were simple folk. They did not dream that I wa, 
rooted in a vice, yet were mysteriously disturbed by me 
conscious that I had ceased utterly to fit into the sanity 
of their placid days. I feel sure that they were 4s 
relieved to be rid of me as I was of them. 
And what of my income? Mrs. Layton was an honest 
woman, but almost as visionary as I in practical mat. 
ters. She put some of her earnings into a patent device. 
So did I. We both lost. She had several men friends of 
the irresponsible, soldier-of-fortune type. One of them 
quickly became my “chum.” Whenever he came to see 
me he was “on velvet” from “flyers” in Wall Street. 
He talked to me of “good things,” “tips,” “the chance 
of a lifetime” until my poor, befogged brain seemed to 
slip into the sea of his words and drown. He took four 


thousand dollars of my now attenuated capital and 


speculated with it for me. There was a slump in the 
Street and he showed me the figures in the newspapers 
to prove that I had lost in the panic. Whether my 
money really went into the stocks that wilted I cannot 
say. Confusion caught me easily, like an undertow. | 
believed what I was told. This man was merely one of 
the ghosts who came and went, meaning little to me. 
and he soon passed out of my life. 

My dose had reached about twelve grains of mor- 
phine daily. 

Was I never clearly aware of my degradation, of the 
inescapable pit close to me now? Yes, at times, during 
a few, frightful moments I faced both. And the clean 
truth, though seen only through a pin point of intelli- 
gence, filled me with stark terror. These moments were 
always in the morning. I would awaken — if the 
hideous coming-to of the drug-user can be called that 
—with twitching forearms, a furred and tremulous 
tongue, my breath offensive to my own nostrils. The 
restlessness, the scourging craving in me would be like 
voices shrieking in my brain, bells clanging in my blood: 

“Up! Up! Up! Feed us! Quiet us! We are mad 
— raging mad!” 

And the mirror held in both my failing hands would 
show me a dreadful face — leathery, clay-colored; a 
pinched nose; loosened, drab-hued mouth; and eyes — 
the real documents of my damnation — with murked 
whites, pulpy pupils, and irises like bits of dried skin 
that seemed to hang loosely upon the eyeball as if the 
flick of a nail could pick them off. 

The moments after these looks into the mirror were 
of paralyzing remorse. They would be followed by 
resolves to do without morphine utterly, though it 
should mean death. Such resolves, no sickliest bit of 
will power remaining, died almost as they formed. A 
touch of the anguish — the trembling, yawning, sneez- 
ing and racking nausea of abrupt drug quilting — 
would send me furiously to my poison to get back a 
spurious sanity as well as life to my face, light to my 
eyes. No; existence without this assuagement had 
become as unthinkable as living with raw: and bleeding 
muscles unprotected by a skin. 


WO more years went by. Mrs. Layton was with 


me only intermittently. Sometimes she was on 
the road; sometimes at a sister’s in Connecticut. She 
continued paying half the rent in order to have a pied 4 
terre in town, as well as a home for two cats and a tiny 
old monkey that her husband had brought her from 
Java. I was much alone. 

One morning, terror fastened on me. The bank had 
returned one of my checks marked “Account over 
drawn.” My book was rarely balanced, but I had sup- 
posed there was a good-sized sum still to my credit. 
dressed breathlessly and rushed up-town to my’ sale- 
deposit box to get out securities and sell them. I had 
no securities. What I had thought bonds were old 
leases and out-lived contracts. I had handed out ™ 
excited speculation much more than I had kept an) 
account of. There had also been loans and other large 
expenditures, completely forgotten. 

To turn something into money was on the inst 
crazed and paramount desire. It sent me rushing from 

‘ the Trust Company to 4 
Sixth Avenue shop where 
second-hand gowns We 
bought. I took a sales 
woman from it home with 
me, and for: one hundret 
and sixty dollars I old 

[Continued on page 7°) 
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“You big slob,” Casey almost shouted, ° 


from its roots. : 












































‘you bring that lady’s name into this conversation again an’ I'll pull that nose of yours out 


Colonel Tuggs’s loud guffaw broke the tension 


Casey Makes a Governor 


How Julius Caesar Put One Over on the Major, for the Colonel's 


T’S an infernal outrage! It’s a damnable dese- 
cration of the sovereign rights of a free people! 
How dare you try to dictate to me what I shall 


nk? It’s ——” 


Simmonds squinted for an instant at the signature 
the red-faced, barrel-shaped speaker had a moment 
or two before serawled on the dog-eared register 
of the Pilkington House, and then grinned as he 
remarked: 

“Ma or, yer conversation’s about as interestin’ ter 
listen us a shutter bangin’ in th’ night time. We 
amt ¢tatin’ what you shall drink, but what you 
shan't. An’ there ain’t no use you spillin’ over. As 
I've j ‘mated, Cascade’s as dry as bones in th’ 
alkaly ‘asey’s teached us all ter dote on ackwey 
purey, Yer might be able to get some Pain Killer at 
th Ri t Store. But that’s ——” 


) Opp: tion was to Major McGrath as water is to 
romo - \tzer. Long accustomed to instant gratifica- 


tion © ry physical desire, his anger was aroused by 


the of the first real thirst which had brought 
anticip: ory joy to his palate in years. His well-fed 
life | long been a procession of regular meals at 
which | .ntom memories of days when he could really 
‘lunger ad thirst hovered amid the aromas of his ex- 
+ mal od and took the sal from his masticulatory 
saliva 


Pa Killer!” roared the Major. “I'd give a 
“omg bones for a bottle of Fool Killer —” He 
oon vi! short. Even in the midst of his anger he 
‘collec! that a hotel clerk — especially in a town of 





ne } a. . 
n : hot’ —is the last person in the world upon whom to 
- the retort disecourteous. 

Simn 


ids shook his head and coaxed a woe-begone 
1 to his face. 

" Yer can’t afford ter do it, Major,” he chided. 
' saddest sight in all th’ world is ter see a fat man 


expressiv 





by David Douglas 


get mad. Yer’ve put on a heap of weight since th’ 
larst time I seen yer — 

The people of the world are about evenly divided 
between those who want to lose flesh and those who 
wish to gain it. Personal avoirdupois is the most 
treacherous of conversational thin ice. 

The Major hoisted himself laboriously from the chair 
into which he had subsided when his indignation took 
its extra toll of breath. The panama hat with which he 
had been fanning himself fell unheeded to the floor and 
he shook a pudgy fist threateningly in Simmonds’s face. 

“It’s none of your damned business how fat I am,” 
he hissed venomously. 

“Shore, shore, no offense, Major,” soothed Sim- 
monds. “I was only thinkin’ what a man you was when 
they uster call yer *Eat-em’-alive-McGrath!’” 

There was a spice of adulation in Simmonds’s man- 
ner. And where exists the man who doesn’t like to be 
hero worshiped? Most people will drink in flattery 
from the lips of those they wouldn't believe under oath 
on any other subject. Praise is the sapper of conver- 
sation. It undermines rigid intention, common sense 
and prejudice. Denunciation is shrapnel that over- 
shoots the trenches. The Major ceased mopping his 
pink and de-hirsuted scalp to ask in a more conciliatory 
tone: 

“Where'd you know me?” 

“Th’ larst time I seen you, Major,”’ answered Sim- 
monds, “was in th’ days when th’ sand-fleas had 
mos'ly nawthin’ but coyotes ter feed on an’ ridin’ on 
th’ single track across th’ Territory, as they called a 
railroad in them days, was 2bout as safe as waitin’ 
on th’ top of a voleaner ter come down with th’ larver.’ 





and Miriam’s 


Sake 


The Major's fat, rounded shoulders straightened a 
little and his head went up until the third of his doubl 
chins disappeared from view. The recollection of 
past performances is one of the compensations of ‘old 
age and the memory game better than medicine. 

“Yes he murmured encouragingly as Simmond 
took a contemplative whiff of his corn-paper cigare tte. 

“IT was standin’ on the deepoh platform in Dallas,” 
Simmonds went on, “when a train come in. It wa 
half an hour or so ahead o’ th’ skedool, which made it 
about three hours before time, an’ the enjineer was so 
excited he went on half way through th’ turmynol 
There was blood leakin’ out of th’ smokin’ car, an’ ther 
wasn’t a winder in it as wasn't busted. Th’ fust man 
ter fall off was Cap’n Bill James, th’ conductor. What 
he’d bin doin’ or what had bin done ter him I don’t 
know, but even a Kansas farmer in th’ grasshopper 
days ‘d have bin ashamed ter put his clothes on a 
scarecrow in his vegetable patch. An’ right arter an’ 
on top of him come seventeen or cighteen other fellers 
just as if they'd bin spewed from a voleaner. An 
then you come out with a 44 in each mit, an’ a divil 
of a narsty smile on yer mug oe 

““An’ there was nine of ’em laid out inside the 
coach,” interjected the Major. “The row started 
because one gink held three aces against three of 
mine, an’ most of the fellers in the smoker was friends 
of his.” 

Simmonds smacked his lips. 

“Them was great days,” he commented. ‘You was 
always shore of excitement when you went a-travelin’, 
but not no more. A young leddy could go from N. ¢ 
ter Dallas in a smoker *thout havin’ her suscerbilities 
comstocked, an’ travelin’ men’s all Gijuns what arsks 
if there’s Bibles in th’ bedrooms instead of a deck 
of cards.” He hesitated for a moment and his face 


gloomed before he continued, in a sing-song tone: 
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“But them was wicked days, too. An’ you was’ wants to see him 


Mc 


































































wrong about them three aces startin’ that little shindy. right now 3 cay, “I 
It was the Demon Rum as started it. If yer hadn't “Might jes’ as well 4 ‘Y 
hin loobercated with red-eye yer'd have tried ter ex- tell the oyster who “You 
plain perlite to t’other gink as it was wicked to y’ are afore yer eat —_ 
attempt ter rerdoose yer roll by such unscrooperlus it,” grinned Sim- Ca 
methods.” monds in interrup- or tM 
Major McGrath stared at Simmonds for a moment _ tion. “Th only inten 
with the round-eyved gaze of a little child. kindness Casey’d do replic 
“Say,” he sputtered at length, “ar- you tryin’ you is ter buy flowers ay 
ter string me?. Is this a Mission I've wandered fur yer funeral. He < ' 
into?” shore don’t like th’ anger 
“T ain’t handin’ you no religion,” retorted Sim- fight, yer puttin’ up Yout 
monds, “ jes’ horse sense. This is th’ age of ekkernom- agin th’ Colonel fer That 
merkul reasonin’. We're goin’ on th’ argyment of Gov’nor.” Mi 
eddicatin’ th’ pore drunkard an’ not pityin’ him. If “The Colonel’s an office 
yer'll mosey over there,’ he pointed to a bulletin board — old slob,” growled the desp! 
prominently displayed in the hotel lobby, “‘an’ read that Major. “He ain't by . 
plackerd issherd by th’ Cascade Sassierty for th’ got brains endugh to fushe 
Prevention of Vice with Fac’s, yer'll see as how, if run an elevator. New Restt 
ver don’t drink six goes of red-eye for twenty years State’s gettin’ into the ty 
atween th’ ages of twenty and forty, yer can put yer the public eye — we ~sa 
gran’kiddies in th’ Vanderbilt clarse ——”’ need big men.” a 
But this was more than the Major could stand. He Simmonds leaned coo : 
gave utterance to one word, impressive enough to halt over the desk and i" 
Simmonds’s flow of language, and began to fan himself shook a forefinger at a? 
with his hat. McGrath. 7 ie ; , ’ wood 
“Shall I get yer a drink of ice-water?” asked Sim- “Easy, easy,” he ’ “ Easy, easy,” he = 
monds in a smooth tone. warned. “Stuff like % ’ ‘ Pe 
= ee ; Pe . : warned 

Ice water — nix!” exploded the Major. “Gimme that ,in Cascade lady's 

a room with bath — if you've got such a thing in this City’s like walkin’ up nt 
old shack . on th’ heels of a bad raed 
ee . ° » about 
Simmonds manufactured a stupendous sigh. broncho. Yer talk we ERTL K he 
Talkin’ to you’s like tryin’ to write on glass witha so loud yer can't “ , 
hard pencil,’’she said. hear what yer say. An’ don’t yer ferget th’ ole bones. When we run the steam-roller over him at the con. Col 
“An’ send word to Colonel Tuggs to trot over here Colonel’s an honest man. He may seem easy, but vention there'll be nothin’ left but a grease-spot. The beake 
an’ see me in half an hour,” went on the Major without he’s got Casey’s brains ter back him up. An’ he’s all state committee’s against the Colonel an’ him to aman.” a he 
heeding the remark. “I wanta get out of this rotten the samey honest. An’ that’s a combination this or “Well,” remarked Simmonds with a grin that dis. br at! 
burg of vours any other state needs more’n th’ kind of smartness closed the absence of many teeth, “I’m thinkin’ you'll “B 
“Major,” interrupted Simmonds, “Pm as indiffer- that wises a feller up ter goin’ roun’ dopein’ Injuns an’ _ believe yer blame roller is made of July butter when yer Thev 
unt ter yer harsh words as a lazy cat to alone flea. But gettin’ “em drunk an’ swindlin’ them outer their land through. An’ speakin’ of Casey’s pecoolerties, don't ow 
ver can't see th’ Colonel ternight. Casey ‘phoned over — fur a few quarts of booze e ' ferget it’s th’ heart an’ not th’ belly as makes th’ man. - ( 
here a little while before yer come an’ said as how Tuggs Major McGrath sat up as straight in his chair as his | Casey straightened me out, an’ I’m for him. I've got all | 
had got yer telergram, but was too busy ter see yer size would permit. some trumps ter parse him when th’ game opens.” * ie 
ternight. He said he might be able ter trade five min- “What’n the devil do you mean?” he demanded. “You!” exclaimed the Major with great scorn. ala 
nits if yer wanted to go over to th’ Star office in th’ “You penetrates me, all right,” retorted Simmonds, ‘“‘Who’n the devil are you?” Le. fe 
mornin’. But yer'd better ‘phone Casey first.” “an’ you know th’ gink yer tryin’ ter put over. Yer “Tm. goin’ ter be th’ bug in th’ rug,” answered “A 
“Casey, Casey! What the devil has Casey got to makin’ th’ mistake of yer life when yer buck Casey by Simmonds. “An’ let me give yer this yer tip, Major: the 
do with it?” muttered the Major weakly. Indifference — tryin’ to put that blood brother to a louse, Hankins, remember as it’s gen’r’ly th’ little things they've over- expect 
always takes the wind out of the sails of the egotist. over as Gow’nor. Th’ trouble is you pollertishuns gets looked as brings fellers ter their Waterlooler. Yep — eelve 
“You “phone over there,” he ordered, “an’ tell him ter th’ place where yer fergets yer ain’t just plain, I'm goin’ ter be th’ grit in th’ chewing gum, all right!” boat 
Major McGrath, the Latimal State Committeeman, ornery human bein’s. An’ don’t ferget as th’ publick- For a moment or two the Major hesitated and sur- it om 
be-damned idea ain't so pop’lar as it veyed Simmonds with appraising eyes. Simmonds enters 

uster was —not on yer tainted bank maintained his grin. He was well aware that he who The 

ercount ——” keeps his adversary in doubt has a mortgage on success. and tl 
The Major interrupted wiih a scorn- The Major saw that it would be useless to ask questions were { 

ful laugh. “Why, this feller Casey’s a and so he demanded to be shown to his room. Cones 
runt,” he said. “‘He’s makin’ a good “Here, Rastus,” called the clerk to the sleepy and He ha 

job of runnin’ the Colonel’s paper, all - lone bellboy, “show this gent ter th’ bridal chamber. ain y 

right, an’ he’s got the natural Irish Good night, Major, an’ pleasant dreams.” “AI 
knack of runnin’ a small town’s politics, To himself Simmonds muttered, as Major McGrath ~~ 
but that’s his limit ——”’ lumbered up the stairway: ning,” 

“Yer tryin’ ter talk yerself inter “Booze an’ easy livin’s done it. He was a whale of “Y, 
believin’ what yer'd like ter,” broke aman wonct an’ now he’s nawthin’ but a flabby, hys retort: 
in Simmonds. “If Casey’s such a runt — teerical ole woman.” got al 

why'd yer come all th’ way down here about 
ter palaver with him?” HE conversation between Colonel Percy Tuggs state f 

“Well,” replied MeGrath after a and Major McGrath was punctuated with many and tl 
moment of hesitation, “we like to do unprintable expressions. Casey sat silent until his mr 

things in the easiest way. The other perpetual grin got on the Major’s nerves. ‘The man work 

Party's gettin’ too strong for us to risk who won't talk back is a thousand per cent. more effi “y, 
a split ——”’ cient for victory in a contest of wills than he who insists dian o 
* Major,” interrupted Simmonds, “th’ upon having the last word. And a smile rather than in Ca 

meanest thing on th’ top of th’ mud isa vituperation is as a maxim gun to a_pea-shooter. pense 

liar what’s found out. That’s what At length the Major, feeling himself about to go “Tf 

Simpson an’ th’ leaders of th’ Party pieces, turned to Casey and demanded: draw 
are if they don’t support .th’ Colonel. “Damn you, can’t you say something?” him i; 

They agreed to it when Casey got th’ “Well, maybe when you get through twad:dlin’ an “4) 

old man’s promise ter back down at th’ commence to twiddle, I will,” answered Casey. “Lis busy.” 

larst convention. Tuggs is goin’ ter tenin’ to you’s been like looking into a brick wall. mem, 
get th’ nommernation, an’ hell’ll break Take the cover off. Just what’s your proposi!ion? is min 
loose fur some people if he don’t, be- The Major cleared his throat and shifted his glance hand | 

lieve me. An’ there’s one bright shinin’ from Casey’s face to a corner of the ceiling. busine 
pertickler little ole reasin why Tuggs “The state committee wants the Colonel to le “NX, 
has got ter git th’ job!” Hankins have the nomination. If he does that he ca! Colon 

“Well, what’s that?” have anything else he wants. If he don’t we'll put him emoti: 
“Th Colonel’s daughter, Miriam,” in the discard.” af 
replied Simmonds. ‘“‘Casey wants her Colonel Tuggs smote the table which separated standi 

as bad as a fire needs fuel. An’ there’s them with one ham-like fist, with such force that t the ( 

a unwritten contract atween ‘em as he _ split from end to end. runnit 

don’t get her till her Daddy’s it.” “T passed the nomination up once,” he roared, and you,” 
4, tae “~ The Major rose to his feet with a with a side glance at Casey, “an’ I'll not do it agal “mose 
ws 92™ 6 all a snort of disgust. The Party, as represented by a few of you professio® to— | 
—ae. “Pah!” he exclaimed, “the feller’s politicians up at Capitol City, thought you needed me motto 
nothin’ but a little, red-headed, pot- on the Star then. But now that the grafters are © the Wh 
ae = ‘ ” bellied, spindle-legged ruht that’s been saddle they want some crook they can use —— nel ay 
He swept Casey to him in an enormous hug. You lucky enough to plant himself among a “An’ you think you couldn’t be used —” sneer “C 


doggone game little runt!” he murmured bunch of people with jelly-fish back- McGrath, leaning back comfortably in his «ha He 
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“[ know he can’t,” interrupted Casey, standing up. 
“You're usin’: him yourself,” shouted McGrath. 
“You're only in this for what you can get out of it for 
urself.” 
gon surveyed the Major’s flushed face for a moment 
or two with a straight, unblinking gaze. There was 
atense dislike in his look, but his tone was level as he 
replied ; ; Rees 

“You're a fat, dis zusting, disagreeable, greasy liar! 

“What!” roared the Major with a great show of 
anger. “If you wasn’t.such a runt I'd skin you alive. 
You're in this because you want the Colonel’s daughter. 
That's your price!” 

Miriam Tuggs was at work at her desk in the outer 
office. She had overheard all the conversation and, 
despite its embellishment, had been held within hearing 
by her curiosity. At the reference to herself her face 
fushed and then turned to a dead white from anger. 
Resiraining this, however, she moved to where, through 
the open door, she could see Casey. For the first time, 
nce he had wandered, broke, unknown and almost 
jisreputable in appearance, into the Star office and 
coolly annexed the editorial job, she saw him without 
his poise. His face showed white as whitewash under 
its thatch of towsled red hair. She was about to call to 
him when he advanced close to McGrath and shook 
a trembling fist within an inch or two of that individual's 
nose. 

“You big slob,” he almost shouted, “you bring that 
lady's name into this conversation again an’ I'll pull 
that nose of yours out from its roots. Don’t you bother 
about my size. That’s always 
the excuse of the big coward 

size! 

Colonel Tuggs’s loud guffaw 
broke the tension. He continued 
to laugh until he was almost 
breathless, and then he wheezed : 

“Better look out, McGrath. 
They call him Casey-the-Skeeter, 
an’ I'd sooner fight a bulldog 


any day —it’s easier to put 





vour hands on 

McGrath interrupted the Colo- 
nel with an oath and rose to 
his feet. 

“All right,” he said, “go to it 

the pair of you. We've been 
expectin’ somethin’ like this an’ 
we're prepared for it. You know 
about the new state law makin’ 
ita misdemeanor to form state 
contracts, don’t you?” 

The Colonel’s face whitened, 
and the eves he turned to Casey 
were filled with sudden anxiety. 
Casey motioned him to silence. 
He had regained his accustomed 
grin when he turned to McGrath. 

“All right, you go to it. Give 
us the dimensions of our sin- 
ning.” he urged. 

“You know what I mean,” 
retorted the Major, “and we've 
got all the evidence necessary 
about printing given you by the 
state for which you received two 
and three times as much as you 
paid other printers to do the 
work for you.” 

“Yes, yes, O, righteous’ custo- 
dian of ie public purse,” struck 


in Cas “but end our sus- 
pense. Cable your ultimatum.” 

“Tf Colonel doesn’t with- 
draw within a week we'll have 
him indicted,”’ 


“All right, old Crusader, get 


busy,” replied Casey, “‘but re- 
tember that the responsibility 
. mine. The Colonel takes no 
we ii the management of the 
USI —”? 

“No. no,” interrupted the 
Colon, his eyes shining with 


” 





emotic 


“Tm responsible 
You dry up,” ordered Casey, 


age on his toe tips to pat 
“te Colonel’s shoulders. “I’m 
Tunis this business. And 
you,” turning to McGrath, 
‘ay long and tell your bunch that we said to go 
°~ the Bad Lands. We've hoisted the flag an’ our . 
= . Never die until you really have to.’” 
en) 


cae on had gone Casey turned to the Colo- 
“Cl and as ced: 

: olonel, what’s your definition of a politician?” 
© shook his head and retorted: “Pass me yours.” 


“A gink that’s as shy of gratitude as a canary bird 
is of philosophy and who, while he pretends to serve 
the public, does everything he really does in private. 
If you ever become a politician I'll ——” 

““What?”’ demanded the Colonel. 

“Til — Tl think it over,” grinned Casey. 

The Colonel stared at him in contemplative silence 
for a moment and then demanded: 

“What about this printing business?” 

“Well,” Casey replied, “we were careless about that. 
The trouble is that graft has come to be the yolk in 
the egg of life. We’re all graftin’ some way or another. 
But you leave it tome. We'll pull out all right. Don’t 
it beat the band, though, how our principles get cork- 
screwed? We graft on the state an’ overcharge it an’ 
flamdoodle it, forgetting that we are the state, an’ 
buncoing ourselves. It’s the fault of the taxpayers. A 
taxpayer throws a fit and carries a grouch for a couple of 
days once a year when he gets his tax-bills, an’ then he 
tells you to go to blazes when he’s asked to give a little 
thought to how the money’s spent. He pays money 
to chaps to do that, he says, an’ there’s the end of it.” 

“Well, maybe,” answered the Colonel, scratching 
his head in perplexity. He found it difficult to follow 
Casey to-night. And then, noting the look in the eyes 
of Miriam, who stood in the doorway, he muttered 
something about an engagement and left the room. 

““May I speak to you for a few minutes?”’ she asked 
of Casey. 

“Can you speak to me for a few minutes?”’ he re- 
peated. “As Ikey, of the Racket Store, would say: * Vot 





He climbed on to a stool which brought his eyes on a level with hers, 
and waited for her to speak 


a qveschun!’ Can a wave wave or a flag flag? Come 
over here where you can lean on me an’ then go to it.” 

Miriam ignored his inviting arm and stood for a 
moment or two looking down into his eyes with an intent 
gaze which made Casey vaguely uncomfortable. Al- 
though they had been engaged for more than a year he 
had never lost his sensitiveness about her superior 





Q7 


height. He climbed on to a stool which brought his 
eyes on a level with hers and waited for her to speak. 
But for once Miriam, usually as fluent as Casey him 
self, seemed at a loss. During the end of the conver 
sation between the men a determination had come to 
her. She possessed a feeling, despite her faith in Casey, 
that he would not be able to accomplish her father’s 
election. And it distressed her that her word was 
given that the termination of her engagement should 
depend on the result of the political campaign just 
then actively beginning. 

Casey was about to protest against the silence when 
she summoned her courage and began: 

“IT want you to be patient with me while I ask you 
some questions. And you must remember that what 
ever I say or do it will be best for us both in the end.” 

Casey paled a little and he studied his sweetheart’s 
face with a little puzzled frown upon his own, but he 
did not speak. 

Miriam averted her eyes from his and asked: 

“Would you still try to get Father elected even it 
everything were ended between you and me?” 

“Miriam,” he exclaimed, springing down from the 
stool, “don’t beat about the bush. Come clean. old 
girl! What’s on your mind?” He made as if to put 
his arm around her waist, but she backed away from 
him with hands held out to keep him off. Casey halted 
and stood trying to fathom her thought, but he found 
his mind suddenly agitated, unequal to the task. 

“Do you really want my answer to that question?” 
he asked at length in an uneven tone. 

“Yes,” she whispered. Shi 
was trembling with agitation 

“I’ve given my promise,” he 
answered slowly, “‘an’ it’s a 
heap more important to b 
really on the square than to get 
whatever vou think you had 
comin’ to you for doin’ it.” 

For an instant it seemed to 
Miriam as if her heart had 
leaped into her throat. Both 
hands went to her bosom as if 
to hide the emotion under which 
it rose and fell. It seemed an 
age before she mastered her 
voice sufficiently to ask: 

“You really mean that? You 
are not doing what you are for 
my sake alone? I am not your 
price?” 

“I don’t think you ought to 
ask that question,” he answered 
with a sob in his voice; “an 
now, girl, for God’s sake, tell 
me what you are driving at.” 

Miriam leaned back against 
the wall for support and whis 
pered: “* You — must 

up.” 

A little moan of pain rose to 
Casey's lips and he made a step 
toward Miriam, but he stopped 
in obedience to her gesture with 
features working convulsively 

“IT thought so—I expected 
so,” he said in a low, dead tone 
“IT knew it couldn't come true. 
Who could really care for an 
ugly runt like me? You once 
told me that it’s the insides an’ 
not the outside that 
but women love bigness and 
strength in men, and it’s hard 
to keep on remembering a man’s 
soul under the handicap of phys 
ical insignificance. Many and 
many a night P’'ve woke up in 
the dark an’ lay thinkin’ that 
it wouldn’t be true — that it 
was all a foolish pipe dream of 
my own. God, by some cruel 
mischance, made me to be 
laughed at an’ not loved. An’ 
all my life I’ve ached to be 
loved ——” 

“Don’t — don’t!” cried the 
girl, hiding her face with her 
two hands through which came 
tears. “Don’t make it any 
harder for me than it is.”” She 
was sorely tempted to give in but she continued un 
steadily: “‘ Will you — forgive me — and try to bear it 
like the man you are?” 

“Don’t say any more, little girl,’ hushed Casey, 
almost master of himself again; “there’s nothin’ to 
forgive. You've given me a year of happiness I didn’t 
deserve. An’ now you trot along (Continued on page 68) 
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VERYONE knows that if it is 

fairly easy for an over-educated 
age to be an under-wise one, the 
very easiest feat of folly is for 
educated people to reject the high- 
est fruits of education. That is 
what some people do when they 
cry out against what they regard 
as the folly of surgical operations, 
and discredit the honest work of 
an institution like Bellevue Hospital, where modern 
science and social philosophy culminate in the sort of 
care and attention to the poorest laborer that is as 
good as Rockefeller or the Kaiser can buy. 

We have found a way to cure people who twenty- 
five or thirty years ago were always left to die, and 
we have also developed people who think it folly to 
employ these means of cure — who think the doctors 
operate for their own pleasure; that aseptic surgery is 
only a new trick for the tormenting of humanity, and 
that trained nurses are for ornament only. 

Perhaps this incredulity is merely a sort of nervous 
reaction from the amazing success of the thing itself. 
Taking it on its results, aseptic surgery is the greatest 
achievement of our epoch. It is even greater in its 
precautions than in its cures; it always heads itself off 
if it can. And all the other great inventions and dis- 
coveries assume sound men and women to operate and 
enjoy them. You cannot use a telephone unless you 
can hear, nor take advantage of the marvelous trans- 
portation facilities of the twentieth century without a 
considerable degree of physical activity with which to 
get around the great stations and up and down the 
subway stairs. The vastest incredulity of this genera- 
tion may very likely have required a cranial operation 
to keep it going. 

Aseptic surgery has perhaps wrought as many 
miracles as the founders of all the religions. This is 
said with profound respect, for it needs all the religions 
and all the churches to make us decently grateful for 
Lister's discovery. Doctors have risen with it to a 
more unselfish plane than they ever stood on before. 
A good doctor is about as near to an apostle as any- 
one we get nowadays, and a trained nurse as near to 
a saint. If there is any higher profession that a man 
can follow than faithful and self-abnegating medicine 
or surgery, or any more beautiful career for a woman 
than that of the trained and educated nurse, we have 
not heard of it. 

Every day some lately broken-down workman is 
sent out of Bellevue Hospital cured, and ready to per- 
form his task in the world better than before. He 
carries to his people at home some item of knowledge 
that keeps others from breaking down as he did. 
Every year, in that occasionally misprized institution, 
some scores of children are held up on the road to death 
from and sent home as missionaries of 
cleanliness and health. So we may be sure that Belle- 
vue has abundantly justified itself. We should, in 
view of what it does between midnight and midnight 
of every day in the year, be as glad of such an institu- 
tion as we are of the grandly laboring electric current 
on the railway, or the pushing power of steam in the 
manufactory. Not one of its beneficent operations, 
each one of which points toward reducing the necessity 
for all operations, could be performed without the skill 
and patience of the doctor, or without the trained care, 
the tireless labor, the inextinguishable sympathy of 
j. E. CG 


H' IW many times, riding or walking 
along some main road, have you 
seen a green, alluring, fancy-beacon- 
ing pathway winding off wood-ward, 
field-ward, hill-ward, and promised 
yourself to return when you had time 
to take it? And how many times 
have you set foot on it at last, fol- 
lowing its sun-flecked shadowy love- 
liness to whatever bourne it reached? 
Probably never! And that untaken path is a symbol 
of the many, many things we never do, things we want 
to do, things there is no reason we should not do, but 
that somehow we never succeed in accomplishing. 
Hardly ever do we get time to follow the by-ways of 
life. Along the main road we hurry, looking this way 
and that and promising ourselves that some day —— 
There's Gibbon’s Rome. That noble work is a thing 
I want to make my own, and no reason why I shouldn't. 
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Things We 
Never Do 




















But I am beginning to believe that it will always be a 
wish, never a fulfilment with me. 

You've meant to take a trip to the Grand Canon, 
year in and year out. You could do it, except for this 
same intangible yet so powerful prohibition. But you 
don’t get there. You don’t see that rose and purple 
vastness season after season. And, at last, it will be 
too late. 

You mean to go back to the old home and see the old 
friends. Not this summer, maybe, but surely next. 
You want to saunter down under the spreading wonder 
of the great elms, you, want to visit the house where you 
played as a child — will you really ever do it? 

These are but hints. None of us can sit down and 
think over the things we want to do and could do but 
never do do without being amazed at the number of 
them. Why is it? What is the secret of this inertia? 
Is there a spell on us that holds us in the dust and glare 
of the highway, and keeps the secret green ways closed ? 

Some fear of being disillusioned holds us back, possi- 
bly. <A timidity that steps in between the thing desired 
and fhe act of grasping it; a curious reluctance to make 
an end of what allures and promises and calls by an- 
swering it with our bodily presence. There is certainly 
a mystery about the things we never do that must 
vanish when we do them, and it may be that the mys- 
tery is the thing we desire most, though but dimly 
aware of the fact. 

Whatever it be, the reason that keeps us from doing 
the things we never do is touchingly human and en- 
dearing. It keeps us children forever, with the future 
full of gleaming promise. For sometime, sometime, 
we are going to do them — the things we never do! 


H. H. 








T fourteen our boy knows more 
than we did at twenty. We 
may pride ourselves—or mayhap 
profess disappointment — that he 
cannot spell so well, figure so accu- 
rately, or write so beautifully as we 
did at his age. What of it? He has 
wider knowledge of things — of 
many things. 

We, in our boyhood, knew the 
country round about only so far as our own legs or a 
horse and buggy could carry us. More than likely we 
had no bicycle. Our boy every week travels many 
miles by bicycle, by trolley or in a motor. Adjacent 
villages that we barely knew as names he visits on such 
slight pretext as to get an ice-cream soda. At fourteen 
he has traveled hundreds of miles farther than we had 
at twenty or even twenty-five. 

In our boyhood horseless carriages, submarines and 
aeroplanes were Jules Verne dreams. The wireless 
telegraph was not even projected. Our son has grown 
up accustomed to all these things. He has had gliders 
and toy aeroplanes for playthings. He knows far 
better than we do what is the matter when the automo- 
bile refuses to run. We never have grasped the princi- 
ples of wireless telegraphy and probably never will. 
Our boy, if he has not a wireless outfit of his own, knows 
how to operate the instrument that one of the other 
boys has. In our boyhood telephones were not and 
typewriters were few. 

Our son, too, knows far more about foreign countries 
than we did, probably than we do now. We learned 
of them in dull geographies. We pictured China only 
in the laundryman whose windows we used to stone. 
Our boy has visited nearly every foreign land in the 
motion pictures. The people of many nations are liv- 
ing actualities to him. He has even hunted the lion 
in his native jungle. We read of Washington crossing 
the Delaware, of Lincoln being assassinated. He has 
seen these things with his own eyes — seen-them re- 
produced with historical accuracy on the films. 

Our boyhood acquaintance with music was limited 
to the singing of the village choir and to occasional 
parlor performances by badly trained amateurs. Per- 
haps, if we had ambitious mothers, we even took from 
some needy spinster a few quarters’ lessons on the piano 
ourselves. Our boy has heard all the great opera singers 
whenever he wished simply by starting a rubber disc to 
revolve. The masterpieces of master-musicians have 
been at his convenience ever since he can remember. 

In scores of other ways the radius of our son’s edu- 
cation has been lengthened. He is permitted to talk — 
to talk among and with grown persons — far more than 
we were. His reading is different and more varied. 
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All we knew of humor we got from Mark Twain, Mr 
Bowser, and a probably surreptitious sight of the cirey, 
clowns once a year. Our boy has been brought UP on 
Sunday comic supplements. He has boys’ books jy 
the score. We never had an evening paper. He geis 
the latest baseball slang from them every night. He 
spends far more time and money on amusements thay 
his father did. 

What has he lost in gaining all this? What effer 
will this sort of education have on him when he comes ty 
manhood? 

Let us find the answer in ourselves. We of this gep. 
eration are sure we know more, live better, work mor 
intelligently and have advanced farther than our fathers 
So, undoubtedly, will our son think about us. W, J, 


§ yo of my earliest observations 
— when I first began to take 
notice of the quaint contradictor. 
ness of human beings — was that the 
professional funny men of my ae. 
quaintance, the men who made one 
laugh, either with their facial or 
verbal antics, rarely had a sense of 
humor. In their private lines they 
were solemn as owls, and _ they 
seemed incapable of putting their humor to humor’ 
best use—as a lubricant of the difficulties of 
life. They never could see anything to laugh at either 
in themselves or in anyone or anything connected with 
them; and to be able first to see the joke of oneself and 
the humor of our personal drama is the real test, as it 
is the greatest practical good, of a sense of humor. 

This early observation has gained confirmation with 
the years; and particularly of late have I been impressed, 
and oppressed, by the portentous solemnity with 
which our public humorists would seem to take them- 
selves. It would seem that the surest way to lose one’s 
sense of humor is to win the reputation of being a 
humorist. P 

At all events, I would define the modern humorist 
as a man who takes himself very, very seriously. If 
he has written one humorous book, you may be very 
sure that he will never write another. 

His practice, after having somehow or other — not 
always clear — gained a reputation, is somewhat like 
that of the capitalists of the Rand diamond mines. 
He would seem to aim at keeping up the value of his 
jokes, by allowing a strictly limited quantity to get 
out on the market. If, early in life, he has said a few 
good things, it is astonishing how long they will last 
him, and how successfully, through the succeeding 
years, he is able to surround himself with an atmosphere 
of mysterious expectancy — expectancy that he is on 
the point of saying some more. 

It is true that, to-night at dinner — as, indeed, at 
other dinners you recall — we all waited respectful) 
and in vain. But then a man cannot always be sei 
tillating. And of his brilliance there is no question! 
There is really no need for him to prove it. 

Of all reputations, that of a humorist or a wit is the 
most satisfactory. Tradition does all that is necessary 
to maintain it, and it is all but impossible to lose it. 

It must be said, in palliation of the humorist’s solemn 
view of himself, that the public is largely responsible. 
There is no one taken so seriously by the public as 
the humorist. His endorsements, of all endorsements, 
are most valued by the advertiser; and, when he has 4 
word to say on public affairs, he is listened to as though 
he were the Delphic oracle. 

For this there is a good reason. Really great and 
deep humor is perhaps the wisest of all “criticism of 
life.” It strikes the balance of things, puts them m4 
sane perspective. It corrects the excesses of feeling, 
and reduces all forms of exaggeration to proportior. 
It exposes much solemn nonsense parading as wisdom, 
and helps us with understanding courageously to make 
the best of things. By its aid, “the worst returns te 
laughter.” 

But the humor that does this is something more thar 
labored fooling, or smart juggling of preposterous 
phrase, or painstaking crackle of verbal paradox. * 
precious is this true humor that I believe the public 
pets its little humorists, in the hope that they may 
some day grow into big ones. One humorist we have 
—with an Irish accent — who has something of the 
large wisdom and broad human laughter of the masters 
—and he doesn’t take himself so very seriously, 
either; but he strikes me as very lonely. R. Le G. 
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What Happened in Fore- 
going Chapters 


HE Story Up To This Point.— 
Janet. the _ young wife of 
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for himself. Much against the 
advice of her lawyer and guard- 
ian, Charles Winter, she decides 
to use her legacy to make this 
possible. At Butler refuses 
to take the money, but ly 


seems to be successful, but Butler 
makes an unexpected trip West 
to see his uncle, which greatly 
disturbs Janet. When he tele- 
graphs her that he has not been 
successful, she goes to her sister 
and brother-in-law to borrow 





failure to help her when, as she 
supposes, Butler’s business is in 


jeopardy. It develops later, in 


a conference at which Janet, 
Charles Winter, Harsen and 
Butler are present, that the 







Butler Pierce, is anxious to have 

her husband emerge F ew the 

salaried-man class, and play the 

big game by going into business 
mem 


consents to do so, and forms a 
partnershi 
a former business associate. 


For a while the enterprise 


with Oscar Harsen, money from them. 





RS. FIELDING did 

come to Janet’s aid. 

The girl’s desperate 

appeal swept aside 
all other considerations. The 
oder woman, after a moment’s 
sopsideration, turned back 
gain to the telephone. 

“Charles,” she said rather 
breathlessly, “Janet is here — 
Yes, just a moment ago — you 
jould never have tried it, 
Charles: it has worked. cruelly — Yes, as much in the 
lark as ever. She didn’t in the least understand.” 

“Oh, tell him, Mother; tell him!” pleaded Janet 
frantically. ‘*How can you talk with this hanging over 
ss’ It may be a matter of minutes. Tell him!”’ 

Mrs. Fielding looked up and nodded. “Well, never 
mind the facts now, Charles. Just arrange everything 

Yes, as you think best — No, please don’t try to tell 
menow; later, please — No, I have no choice. It must 
be done — Yes, I am alarmed, very alarmed, about her. 
That's why I can’t talk now. Good-by — Yes, the full 
amount.” 

Mrs. Fielding hung up the receiver and faced her 
daughter. 

“Is it fixed? Is it all arranged?” Janet demanded, 
her searching eyes upon her mother. For a long 
moment Mrs. Fieldfmg regarded her. 

“Yes, my precious, it is fixed, it is all 
ranged. It’s over, now.” 

\s she brought out the words she got to 
her feet and held out both her arms. 
With a sudden impulsive step, Janet 
dipped within the open embrace and her 
own slim arms went about her mother’s 
neck. The girl then had no emotion ex- 
cept that heaven-sent calm which for an 
instant follows the cessation of pain. 
Presently the large form to which she 
clung began to shake with grief. 

“Yes, darling, it’s over now, it’s over, 
now,” sobbed the woman. “Oh, my 
baby, my little girl!” 

Her mother’s tears mingled with her 
own. Convulsive sobs hindered words. 
All the uncertainties, humiliation, and 
terrors which had been damming up 
within Janet since the night when she had 
trmbled with cold and dread in the 
iallway of her pretty home, swept her 
ta torrent of emotion. It was a long 
homent before the flood passed. 

“This won’t do,” at length exclaimed 
Janet with decision, and broke away. 

“No, you're quite right. We can’t give 
ulike that,” assented Mrs. Fielding, mov- 
ig cumbersomely to the window, where, 
‘tying to collect herself, she gazed out. 


r. 











“Don't let’s talk about it any more,’ 
Janet's mother finally said. “The 
money's arranged for. Charles will tell 
me all I need to know.” 

It was a good half hour before Janet's 


gor and calm returned. At length, how- 
—] 1 . 
ver, she began to take stock of her imme- 


late situation. Memories of the meeting 
lurne!. There were questions which 
‘ne felt she must put to Butler without 
lay. Most particularly, there was the 
Met ae of why he had led her to the 
ene 


er | the money was needed for the 
‘usiness and not for himself. Shortly she 
*ot up and walked to the telephone. 
Butler esponded. 
4. rything all right?” she asked in 
pe nce, 
. Yes, verything is all right, now,” 
“ame back from Butler. Humiliation was 
every syllable. “I don’t know how I’m 
swing to thank you,” he added. 
Pane, ‘thank me. Thank Mother,” 
“ured the girl, and paused before she 





and Mrs. Pierce 
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said with firmness, “Butler, I) wish you would meet 
me for luncheon.” 

“Very well,” he agreed. There was no eagerness in 
the reply. ‘“Tartaran’s at one.” 

This gave Janet an hour. Before she confronted her 
husband she wanted to think. Therefore, she soon left 
her mother and, setting off at a brisk walk, endeavored 
to get order into her thoughts. She was an engaging 
picture of a girl as she turned out of the quiet, unpre- 
tentious side street upon which Mrs. Fielding lived and 
began her spirited progress down the sunshiny cheer- 
fulness of Madison Avenue. A round black hat, banded 
with gray fur; a gray muff which she held in one hand 
and swung as she walked; a snug collar which seemed 
to emphasize the dignified set of her head — all played 
up to the trimness of her blue tailored suit. She was 


funds are needed for Butler’s 


They do not personal use and not for the 
feel it wise to make the loan, and p 
Janet is broken hearted at their 


usiness. Her mother, Mrs. Field- 
ing, however, promises to aid her. 








conscious, as she stepped along, 
of the eyes that appraised he1 
But for what was happening 
around her Janet had now 
only a fleeting concern. Sh: 
was busy recreating the events 
of the morning: Butler’s em 
barrassed tapping of his knee 
with his pencil, his 
continuously downcast gaze, 
the bewildered look on his 
face when a rapid question 
from Winter had been shot at him, the impotency of 
his frown when he tried to speak up for his case, the 
helplessness that had been in his eves in that stinging 
moment when he had been forced to declare that 
his salary could not be reduced. <A score of attitudes 
as many odds and ends of expressions, presented 
themselves. Together they did not make up a very 
heroic study. There was, indeed, only the dimmest 
resemblance to the impressive canvas her eager and 
idealizing imagination had beforehand created. 
Contrasts followed: the certainty of Winter's ever) 
gesture and turn; the sturdiness and driving force of 
Harsen; Butler’s distressed shuffling about. She r 
membered how cool and stern the lawyer's tones had 
seemed. Harsen, when he had spoken, had been deep 
throated, dominating, sure. But Butler — timid, halt 
ing, hesitating! His attempt to state the 
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“Take your pick,” urged Mrs. Reynolds, as she watched Janet 


view the filmy display 


situation which had brought the meet 
ing about, had been, she reflected, an 
inglorious performance. Irresistibly frag 
ments of Harsen’s summary arose with 
their challenge. Try as she might, sh« 
could summon up no words of Butler's in 
that quick, incisive fire of talk, which had 
so won her fancy at the time. The gir! 
found herself facing the traffic jumble at 
Forty-second Street with the reflection 
that anyway Butler had been polite. 

Janet was not precisely contemptuous 
But she was amazed nearly to the point 
of incredulity. Had she had any 
veritable proof than the testimony of her 
own eyes and ears, she could not have 
accepted the fact of the miserably inade 
quate figure her husband had presented 
And, her own pride was suffering. With 
a ruthless and unusual frankness, she told 
herself that her husband, whom every in 
stinct had always made her regard as a 
giant, had in this one crisis at least shown 
himself little more than a pigmy; and 
worse, a pigmy making an undignified 
struggle to appear of imposing stature. 
Memory of the performance sickened her, 
and she pressed tight her lips in a flash 
of anger. 

But as she turned into Fifth Avenue, 
sparkling with life, the insistent loyalty 
of her nature came to her rescue. Butler 
had never lied to her; such baseness was 
not in him, and he would explain, if only 
once they were face to face, that strange 
misrepresentation of his. He would do 
more; he would come to her with a clean, 
firm statement of the causes which had 
placed him in such an unhappy light at 
the conference. There was sub- 
stantial excuse; there must be! She 
sharpened her pace to the restaurant, 
impatient for the word that would 
explode her doubts and enable her to 
reconstruct the picture she had had, 
until a few hours ago, of her husband as 
a man of affairs. 

Running up the steps of Tartaran’s, it 
occurred to Janet that it was there, five 
months earlier, that she had met Butler 
to turn over to him the crisp, crackling 
bills of her newly converted legacy. As 
she came into the lobby peering around 
for sight of her husband, she recalled 
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vividly the high elation of that other meeting. Doubts, 
suspicion, humiliation had never touched her then. A 
contemplation of the contract would not, she knew, 
relieve her mood nor help her in her struggle to keep 
faith in her husband. She banished the thought 
while still threading her way around the elbow of the 
crowd, 

Butler had not arrived. She looked at the watch on 
her wrist. It was one o'clock. She sat down to wait. 
As she did so she realized that she was tired — tired and 
lax, like an eased line. She longed to have her question- 
ings cleared away, her battered pride soothed, her meas- 
ureless faith in Butler restored. Her husband alone 
could bring the healing words, and with that faint 
persistent tremble to lips she kept anxious, eager eyes 
on the doorway. 

Ten minutes passed. Butler did not appear. She got 
up and wandered out through the entrance to the steps. 
Turning toward the corner she saw him in his long, 
large-buttoned coat. He was making for the restaurant, 
but he was not alone. At his side walked Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, laughing up to him, and with them was Jtlian 
Powell, a trifle detached and swinging his cane. But- 
ler’s head was bent to hear what Lotta Reynolds was 
saying, and he did not see Janet waiting at the top of 
the steps. 

Instantly the girl read her husband’s mind. He had 
been afraid, anyhow unwilling, to face her alone. 
Pride had given him dread of the questions he believed 
he would have to answer, of the explanations he would 
have to make. To summon Julian and Lotta had been 
his stratagem to delay Janet’s queries. With a sudden 
movement and before Butler had glanced up, she re- 
treated through the doorway. Choking with disap- 
pointment and anger she fled to a little side waiting- 
room. 

Despite herself, tears crowded over her lashes and 
moistened her veil. She drew it up over the brim of 
her hat and searched for her handkerchief. There was 
an inconspicuous chair, in one corner. She crossed over 
and sat down. A keen-eyed maid, from the other side 
of the room, threw a look at her. Women, crowding 
with powder puffs to mirrors, watched her in the glass. 
Janet was in a tingling rage, which only a stormy out- 
let or abandoned grief could relieve. She bit at her 
lip, wondering what to do. Her whole desire was to be 
alone with Butler. A luncheon party, gay with laughter, 
was the last call of her weary and distressed mind. Her 
tired nerves rebelled at the prospect, and on an impulse 
she determined to flee, to escape through the crush in 
the lobby to the street. 

She got up, wiping -her eyes, and moved, blinking, 
toward the door. <A hand seized her arm and 
spun her about. She was face to face with Lotta 


Reynolds. 


* AND what merry jest is choking you to death?” 
smiled Janet’s friend. The girl did not know 
whether she was glad or not that she had been caught. 
Loneliness just then had terrors as real as her dread 
of the hilarity which Butler sought to force upon her. 
There had been an undertone of seriousness in Mrs. 
Reynolds's words which Janet had not missed. With 
an effort she took herself in hand and replied hastily: 
“Oh, nothing — nothing.” She had been unable to 
control a slight quaver in her voice. 

“So I see,” observed the other, nodding brightly as, 
with elbows up, she fingered at her hat pins. 

“T was just going out,” Janet managed to declare. 

“Well, they're both there. Grand little notion of 
your husband's, wasn’t it? Oh, that husband of yours, 
my dear young lady, has some of the nicest notions. 
Wait! Don't like that. Come here and let 
me doctor you up.” 

She drew the girl toa mirror. With a few quick dabs 
she repaired the worst of the tear stains. 

“There!” she pronounced. “Cry all you want, but 
never let men catch you. A second now, and I'll be 
ready. Great little place to cry this room. I 
believe if ever I wanted a good cry, I'd head straight 
for it.” 

“You never cry, do you?” 
it was all 


go out 


Janct 


could 


brought out 
mechanically, because it that she 
say. 
“Me?” answered Mrs. Reynolds, as she pulled down 
her mouth and leaning forward, powdered her thin 
straight nose. “‘Why, child, you must really see me 
cry sometime. I’m perfectly wonderful, I assure you. 
You're a mere novice.” 

“I don’t ery often; only when I am tired,” put in 
Janet. She wished her ex- 


and chunkier of the two, stood with his back to- 
ward her. Julian, so much more precise of line, caught 
sight of her over Butler’s shoulder. She saw in onc 
glance, as he was presenting himself with a graceful 
bow before her, that he had read her unhappiness. 

Butler swung about. He tried to smile; but the 
effort, to Janet, was mirthless and painful. Her con- 
viction that he was not steeled to be alone with her was 
confirmed. 

“Well, Janet,” he said with a self-conscious laugh 
and fidgeting at his necktie, “don’t you think this is 
a nice party? Julian and I arranged it. Julian hap- 
penéd_to call me up, and when he said he was lunching 
with Lotta Reynolds it seemed too good a chance for 
us all to miss.” 

“Yes, Butler,” returned Janet, lifting injured eyes 
to him and speaking soberly, “it’s nice to see Julian 
and Mrs. Reynolds.” If he had observed that she had 
heen crying he did not show it. He turned toward 
Lotta Reynolds. 

“My, how you do everlastingly belong to the picture 
here,” he observed enthusiastically and taking a step 
hack to admire her. The words caught Janet’s atten- 
tion. Mrs, Reynolds was indeed of the Tartaran type: 
the folds of her mauve dress omitted none of the arts of 
lure. 

“Me? How?” Lotta asked. 

He waved his hand 


“Oh, gay, spirited, cheerful — ” 
as if more might be said. 

“Naughty, you mean,” cut in Mrs. Reynolds, with a 
laugh, and they all moved toward the dining-room door. 


ULIAN, who seemed to assume command of the party, 

led the way, Janet at his side. When they were 
seated and Powell had ordered, she once again felt his 
calm scrutiny upon her. She kept her face averted. Pres- 
ently she knew he had swung that level, steady glance 
of his upon Butler. Janct looked at her husband. He 
was biting nervously at his cheek and pretending the 
closest attention to words of Mrs. Reynolds. His un- 
reality turned Janet away. 

The room was crowded. Lively pleasure seemed at 
every hand. At the tables round about were vivacious, 
gesticulating groups; there was a quickening lilt in the 
tune which the palm-hidden orchestra beat out; be- 
tween chairs, hurrying, bowing, smiling waiters dodged 
nimbly. The girl's mood deepened, and she viewed the 
scenes dully and resentfully. 

The luncheon was spiritless. Butler’s sham gaiety 
was a load equal to Janet’s troubled mind. Powell was 
thoughtful, and it was with an abstracted air that he 
nodded when silver-crowned dishes were brought to his 
elbow. Only Lotta Reynolds seemed to soar, like some 
bright feathered bird, above the lowering gloom of the 
meal. Every now and again Janet felt the woman’s 
solicitous gaze pass over her; the episode of the dress- 
ing-room had not been forgotten. 

“Mrs. Pierce,” Lotta suddenly declared, bringing 
down a hand, exquisitely graceful and olive-skinned, 
upon Janet’s arm, “I’ve a plan!” 

“Yes?” came from the girl, mustering a feeble smile. 

“Let's make Julian give a party,” she flashed with 
high good humor. The audacity of such a suggestion 
struck Janet. In her social order the part of host was 
not unblushingly thrust upon a man. Mrs. Reynolds, 
however, had put forth the idea with a naturalness and 
confidence that bespoke no such hesitancy. 

“Why, I thought you said that Julian could never 
get you to any more of his parties,”’ reminded Janet. 

“Well, he can’t. But I'll come this once if you and 
your husband will. How about it, Julian? How 
about it, Mr. — Mr. —oh, Mr. Butler,” she finished 
merrily and turned toward Janet with a friendly wink. 

“At your service, Lotta,” grinned Julian. “Get 
your crowd. Cook up your program. All I stipulate 
is that I don’t have to go to ‘The Kissing Girl’ for the 
ninth time.” : 

“We'll let you out of that,” said Mrs, Reynolds. 
“Won't we, Mrs. Pierce? And now when will we 
have it?” 

“To-night.”.. It was Butler who had spoken, and 
his eyes were fixed across the room. Janet's lips 
closed in a white line. She turned a glance, straight 
and hard as a steel probe, upon her husband. His 
smile was more painful than ever. 

“See how quickly we take up your invitation,” he 
said to Julian. 

“Now that’s the spirit!” chirped Mrs. Reynolds. 
“No bickering around for a month, so that when the 
time does come, we'll all be wanting to do something 
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else. Speak up, Julian; and a customer's dinner o , 
society revel are barred as excuses!” 

“Tl go you one better,” returned Powell with Quiet 
amusement. “If you don’t have your party to-night 
you can’t have it at all.” : 

“Settled!” pronounced Mrs. Reynolds, bringing hc, 
small fist to the table. *. 

Janet’s eyes had not left Butler’s face. The cruelty 
of this added blow had left her dumb. It was di 
graceful reward for all that she had given and endure 
And the futility of his plan! He must know that wit) 
all his squirming he could not gain many hours; tha 
his pride would inevitably have to endure her reckop, 
ing. His fatuousness disgusted her; she was wounded 
dismayed and angry. Powell was watching her. Sh, 
dropped her glance. 

“No,” she said quietly, turning over a spoon, “I'y 
afraid not to-night.” 

“Oh, come now, Janet. We've nothing on,” spoke 
up Butler. 

“T have,” returned the girl, and there was a strained 
silence around the table. 

“What?” asked Butler, raising his brows in faly 
innocence and with obvious effort allowing his eyes ty 
meet hers. Janet’s wrath was mounting; she deter. 
mined to spare him no more. 

“To talk to you; to go over matters with you,” she 
answered firmly. 

“What matters, dear?”’ came back from Butler with 
a mock good nature, as if he were humoring a child, 

“T think you know!” 

Her husband’s gaze fell. Julian moved restlessly, 
Mrs. Reynolds, smiling and detached, played with bread. 
crumbs. Janet continued to fix-her husband with her 
indignant stare. Powell broke the tension. 

“Do you know what is the matter with you 
people?” 

He was addressing himself directly to Butler and 
Janet. Every turn of his head and gesture left Lotta 
Reynolds out. Janet was barely able to hold herself 
in her chair, and she felt her fingers tighten involun- 
tarily upon the arm rests. She realized that any sort 
of current of affection and interest between Butler and 
herself had been broken through the entire meal. But 


‘that this was so glaringly patent to others surprised 


her. She had believed that no senses but theirs could 
have detected the tiny shafts shooting back and forth 
— or the absence of the scores of secret, half-conscious 
signals which only a husband and his wife can ex- 
change. Mortification shamed her cheeks to crimson. 

Julian Powell had paused with the perfect assurance 
of a man who knows -to an infinitesimal point what he is 
about. Janet discovered his eyes upon her, and more 
burning color swept into her face. Butler, aghast and 
with lax lips, was regarding his friend. Mrs. Reynolds, 
quizzically and leisurely, examined her long, marvel- 
ously clipped nails. As Julian proceeded, she reached 
to the center of the table for a cigarette. 

“The trouble is you live in the country,” affirmed 
their friend. ‘And any two people, who try to live 
together through the winter in a windswept house on top 
of a cold hill, are sooner or later going to — going to, 
well, bump — that is, if they keep it up.” 


oe also reached for a cigarette. He lit it, 
shot out two bolts of smoke and crumpled it toa 
smudged and twisted heap on his plate. Janet, with hot 
emotions, bit at her lip. “Why, what can you mean, 
Julian?” she asked, forcing herself to some control. 
“T mean you!” he nodded, his self-contained smile 
playing at the corners of his mouth. 
“Me?” she questioned, and betrayed herself with. 
— 
“Yes — you and Butler,” Powell affirmed. 
“Julian, you’re outrageous,” cut in Mrs. Reynolds, 
with an impatient shake of her head. “You and I 
couldn’t do the country in the winter, but that’s be 
cause we're pagans and gross materialists. But the 
Pierces are different. They're regular people, you know 
—my prize matrimonial bet.” She turned toward 
Janet, two hair-like threads of gray smoke streaking 
from her delicate nostrils. : 
“Are we? That’s nice,” Janet managed to say, with 
a grateful look. . 
Julian continued speaking. Janet listened, as if a 
dentist’s burr was grinding at a sensitive tooth. 
“Well, they are a good bet,” he answered, “but when 
you have a sure thing, why not nurse it along’ Now, 
the one way not to nurse this particular sure thins 
is to keep it in snow-bound solitude for three or four 
months running. Whit it 
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planation was-not so lame 
and wondered how many 
women would have spared her 
inquiries as Lotta had done. 

They found Butler and 
Julian in the lobby. As Janet 
approached, Butler, the taller 
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JANUARY FICTION: The Boss Who Was Bossed, by Lincoln Steffens; 
The Gray Sisterhood, by C. N. and A. M. Williamson; Grippe!, by Hol- 
worthy Hall; At the Back of the Cabaret, by Louise Closser Hale; others. 











needs is air, and I propose © 
give it air.” F 
“He means champagn® 
grinned Mrs. Reynolds in # 
aside to Butler, whose face 
thereupon lost a: little of its 
tautness. [Continued on page 
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He felt an impulse to go around and shake her, to hurt her, to make her less indifferent 


Woman Stuff—by Dana Gatlin 


Illustrations by F. Graham Cootes 


before Benson went West on a 
isiness trip, the success of which meant 
crything in his career, he sat in Corinna’s 
rlor, softly lit with but one shaded lamp, 
led a great full April moon, across the 
‘ up behind the turret of a Fifth Avenue 
in the suggestive half-light, the girl’s face 
ite like the stars, her eyes like moon-shot 
dark forest. His own eyes were burning, he 
it is, as much as he was capable of feeling 
beyond his intolerable craving to kiss her. 
. in a gown of misty white and a fillet of gold 
dusky hair, knew that he wanted to kiss her. 
uowledge she felt her heart flaming, yet she 
ves aloof and impersonal. Had his burning 
her cold — but when a woman is stirred, 
ly she sets out those lamps, bright, distant, 
ig as the stars themselves. 
iad talked rather consciously; she contriving 
poise, he nervous and fidgety. He hac rambled 
«room, picking up articles and putting them 





short, thick hair the wrong way — a characteristic trick 
of his when absorbed or worried. But not until he was 
leaving, did he approach definitely the imminent danger. 

“T almost wish I weren’t going,” he said. 

“Why, I thought it was awfully important.” Her 
tone affected surprise. 

“It is — but 3 

Corinna, being a woman, could not hold back a 
sweetly impersonal: 

“And you'll meet interesting people, won’t you?” 

“Oh, yes.” He drew in his breath sharply; then, 
timidly, but with repressed eagerness, he asked: 

“Will you write to me, Corinna?” 

Corinna met the proposal, at first, with an air 
amazed, doubtful, hesitant; but, at last, she let him 
win a promise. Then, still mad to kiss her, Benson 
departed, leaving her unkissed. 

Though this outcome had been engineered by herself, 
Corinna did not know whether she was more glad or 
sorry. For a long time, that night, she lay awake, 
conjuring a vision of him — that trick of rubbing his 
hair the wrong way, his square-jawed face. But it was 





his eyes she saw most vividly; the eyes which had 
first made her think she would like him, shy, deep-set 
and serious, but, when they smiled, lighting his face 
with a wonderful sweetness. And how they could burn! 

They had betrayed him, his eyes; she wondered if 
he had realized how much. They had betrayed his 
anguish of doubt concerning herself. She half smiled, 
thinking that he doubted; then sobered, marveling 
at the curious, twisted instinct which had caused her 
deliberately to assume a mask of indifference. 

But she would make up for it! Remembering that look 
in his eyes, she tenderly resolved to write him — not once, 
but many times. Where was he now? She pictured him 
whizzing through the night, far away from her, and 
could hardly forbear rising and writing him at once. 

The next morning she hovered near her desk; but 
something — that strange instinctive force she could 
not control — commanded her to wait until she should 
hear from him. 

All day she waited; then, that night, sure of a letter 
in the morning, she shut herself up in her room and 
wrote; and, as one is always astonished who for the 
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first time reall converses, empties ones thoughts, 


upon paper, Corinna 
found herself writing around the happenings of one day. 

In the morning, she received, aot the expected letter, 
but a post-card picturing the Bridal Falls at Niagara and 
bearing the rather banal inscription: 

“This, despite jokes, is one of the most gorgeous 
spectacles L ever saw; but, as always, there’s no good 
pr ture of it 

Corinna smiled sardonically at the ludicrous crash of 
her expectations, frowned over his trite sentence, 
charitably deciding to take it as a burlesque on the sort 
of thing usually written from the Falls, and then gulped 
down a lump which had risen in her throat. But she 
could not swallow that inner something which, leaping 
to bid her hide her wound by wounding more deeply, 
prompted her to take her own letter, all sealed, stamped 
ind laid out for posting, and put it back in her desk 
drawer 

The next day brought another post-card, a libel on 
something or other she felt not the least inicrest in, 
atrocious in the greens, reds and browns especially 
reserved for colored post-cards, and with but a stereo- 
typed phrase in his handwriting. 

Another, and another, in a detested, infuriated 
procession, until that one postmarked Kansas City, 
bearing a picture of the new Union Station, and in- 
s( ribed: 

‘Well and happy, but terribly busy. Nevertheless 
the Country Club people here are kceping me fed up 
with gaiety. You'd enjoy it, if you could stand up 
under it. Disappointed not to find a letter from 
you here.” 

She wondered anew at the banality of his succeeding 
messages. She had never had a letter from him, only a 
few notes — invitations, or answers to them. Could it 
be, she asked herself, that after all he was really com- 
monplace; that his looks, or magnetism, or something, 


was amazed at the volume she 


made him seem otherwise when one was with him, but 
that these silly dulnesses were really he? 

Her letter, all stamped, sealed and ready for posting, 
remained in its dark corner. It was a good letter; she 
knew that. And written to a man who wrote her 
post-cards such as these! Wasted! With each succeed- 
ing letterless day, with each suceeding post-card, her 
tenderer impulses became more stifled in resentment, 
piling up like a black cloud. 

So it was about one-tenth Corinna and nine-tenths 
something beyond herself who answered the telephone 
that day, three weeks after his departure, when Benson, 
just returned, called her up. 

“Tm wild to see you.” 
corroborated the words. “Can I run up to-night?” 

“T've an engagement this evening,” Corinna lied 
sweetly — and was more than half sorry as she did it. 

“Oh!” 

The unmistakable disappointment in his voice was 
balm: but she made her next speech sound mechanical: 

“Tm sorry.” 

“Will you dine somewhere with me to-morrow even- 
ing, then?” 

She hesitated. “Why 
Mother's away 


The eagerness in his voice 


couldn’t you come here 
insiead? but perhaps you won't 
mind? 

He ignored the trace of listlessness in her invitation. 
“Great! I'd love it.. I've got so much to tell you, [ll 
talk your arm off. It was the experience of my life. 
I = 

“If you'll excuse me now,” she interrupted politely, 
“T'll let you tell me all about it to-morrow. I’m just 
rushing to keep an engagement.” 

When she had hung up the receiver, she wandered 
about the apartment with a choke in her throat, dis- 
appointment in her heart, trying to puzzle out how the 
lie had come, almost of its own volition, to her lips. 
Why had she, swiftly, felt that desire to hurt him? 


ee 


iS kn wild to see you.” The eagerness 
in his voice corroborated the words, 
“Can I run up to-night?” 





Desperately she tried to think up some diversion to fj 
her empty afternoon and evening. But she could fing 
no interest in anything. It was raining torrents, an 
she finally went to bed, feeling so mixed-up and horrible 
inside that she was convinced she could not sleep, 
But she did sleep, and woke to find that, though it stjj 
rained, that strange, gnawing confusion had dulle 
considerably over night. Her day was crammed with 
rush of activities. In the late afternoon as, with a thril 
of anticipation, she was laying out her most becoming 
evening gown, a box of American Beauties arrived, 
They were gorgeous, her favorite flowers, and carried 
his card. In order to give them the right of way, she 
removed from the living-room the cornflowers sent jy 
from the country by a friend of her mother’s. 

The roses installed, she ran out to the kitchen for 
a moment’s consultation with the cook. 

Then he telephoned. Very contritely he explained 
that a consultation with an important business person. 
age would delay him a half hour. Corinna accepted 
his apologies with a politeness which gave no evidence 
of the ungovernable surge within her. Of course, she 
told herself, it was business, imperative, and of first 
consideration, but 

Fifteen minutes later, when the cook received word 
that her small son had tumbled down a flight of stairs, 
Corinna urged her to hasten home, feeling a sort of 
vindictive joy because the carefully planned intin 
dinner had to be abandoned. An impulse which she 
could not have analyzed had she tried, caused her to 
restore, humming a cheerful tune to discountenance 
ihe pain in her heart, the banished cornflowers to their 
place of prominence. 

So Benson, when he arrived, ten minutes later than 
his delayed schedule but breathless and expectant, 
found her undeniably lovely, but somehow disap- 
pointing. 

She explained the cook’s desertion. “I didn’t know 
where to reach you. So if you don’t mind going dow- 
stairs to the public restaurant? It’s not very pre- 
tentious, but 5 

Benson felt as if he had been caught by an April 
shower in his best suit of clothes. But he said cheerfully: 

“Can't we go out and have a nice little dinner 
somewhere?” 

“If vou'd rather,” she agreed sweetly. 

“But what would you rather?” 

“It makes no difference to me,” said Corinna, 
staring at the lamp. Benson, perplexed, stared at her. 

“T think it would be sort of jolly to go out?” he said 
tentatively. 

“Very well.” 

“Where shall we go?” 

“Wherever you'd like.” 

“But where would you like?” he persisted, be 
wildered. 

“It really makes no difference to me.” To show him 
that she was not displeased or ill-tempered, she opened 
her dark-blue eyes upon him in a smile. “But if we ar 
going out, we'd better be starting. It’s frightfully 
late.” 

“Where's it to be?’ asked Benson desperately. 
**Sherry’s — Delmonico’s — the Ritz?” 

“Oh, they're dull. I think I'd prefer Rector’s.” 

“Why? I thought you couldn't tolerate Re:tor’s! 

“Oh, I don’t know. It’s gay and diverting.” 

With that she disappeared to get her wraps, leaving 
him erushed and perplexed. 

“By the way —did you get my roses?” h 
when she returned. 

Corinna drew a white glove over her slim hand. 
“Oh, yes, thanks. Didn't you notice them?” 

“All I can see is a raging forest of cornflowers. I 
never knew before,” with a whimsical smile, “thet there 
were so many cornflowers in the world.” : 

Corinna finished buttoning her glove, then pointed 
to the remote corner where the roses were hiding ™ 
shadow. 

Benson turned with the quick grace of a slenderly 
built man. “Oh, I see,” he said. Ff 

“I didn’t dare put them near the cornflowers, she 
explained. “They fight so.” ; 

“I thought roses were your favorites,” he said. 

Corinna bent to button the second glove, then looked 
up with a serious smile. “It’s as one feels. Don 
you think that sometimes the simple, natural things 
seem the sweetest?” bee 

“Roses — American Beauties were your favo 
he persisted doggedly, looking at her intently 
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“Qh, I don’t know, Andy. Maybe it’s the Spring, 
or because I’ve started a garden, or because mo 





noved forward, plucked a blossom, and tucked it in 
r buttonhole. 

“Because what?” 

She glanced at the mantel clock. “Heavens!” she 
exclaimed. “Unless we want to make it breakfast, 
ved better hurry.” ; 


he 


HE restaurant was as flamboyant, as heterogeneous, 
as noisy as she had in her, heart feared it would be. 

\ sleek, slick captain met them at the’ threshold, 
escorted them to a table and, with quick competence 
appraising the cut and cost of their garments, himself 
stood at servile attention to take their order. 

While Benson vainly tried to think of dishes to stir 
her enthusiasm, Corinna assumed a zestful interest in 
the professional dancers: a girl whose wispy pink tulle 
frock oddly belied her world-wise little face, and an 
qile youth whose features suggested a painted grinning 
doll, twirling, leaping and sliding about the center of 
the room. 

\ man from an adjoining table crossed over to greet 
Benson cordially, compliment Corinna with his’ eyes, 
and inquire about the success of the western trip. 
Benson, stimulated by his cocktail, forgot his momen- 
tary depression, and embarked on a glowing account. 
Corinna was vaguely irritated; but, as women can 
under the most provoking circumstances, she made 
herself charming. 

“May I come back for a dance later?”’ Benson’s 
friend asked her, as he was leaving their table. 

Corinna nodded. 

“T thought you didn’t care to dance in a place like 
this?” said Benson when they were alone. 

“Oh, | was just being agreeable.” With her slender 
hand she crumbled her bread to bits. “‘ You must have 
had an interesting time?” 

“The time of my life,” replied Benson, off guard. 
“Putting that deal through meant a lot to me. Then 
the life’s very gay. I wish you could have been there - 
you'd enjoy it. Nice people. There was one woman in 
particular — a wonder — one of the most attractive 
I've ever met.” 

“Pretty?” smiled Corinna. 

“Well, one could argue all day over that. She’s 
better than pretty. Big, gorgeous eyes, you know - 
the Juno type. And clever! Clever as the dickens.” 

Corinna stared at the dancers. She was not of the 
Juno type. “Is she engaged?” she finally asked. 

“Married,” he laughed. 

“Oh.” said Corinna. Her tone struck him as being 
complex. Silently he regarded her, a star-eyed, red- 
lipped young thing, and wondered how a woman could, 
while she looked so sweet, yet manage to make a fellow 
feel so uneasy. 

A waiter, under the hovering eye of the obsequious 
captain, brought the soup. Benson tasted it, waited 
till the servitor retired, then ventured to say what he 
had been wanting to say. 

“Twas hurt not to get a letter from you, Corinna.” 

Corinna opened her eyes wide at him. “Hurt?” 

“Yes — hurt.” 

She could see the wounded look, deep down in his 
eves; but, nevertheless, she heard herself saying: 

“That's amazing — that you should be hurt.” 

“Why amazing? You promised to write.” 

“But why should you be hurt?” She seemed to like 
to repeat the word. 

“Why shouldn't 1?” 

“You didn’t write, and I’m not hurt.” 

She was smiling. Benson could make nothing of that 
smile, nor of the expression in her eyes. 

“Bui {did —I sent you a post-card nearly every day.” 

“Post -cards!” 

“Anyway,” he protested, “they’re not symbols of 
lack of ought. I thought of you a lot.” 

_ Of curse you were too busy to write,” she said, 
‘ving im again her disturbingly sweet smile. “I 





realize (at perfectly. I’m only astonished that you 
Say yo ‘hurt’ because I didn’t write. You were so 
hsy you couldn’t have answered; and yet feeling hurt 
becaus didn’t take time 
She ‘ke off to stare at him somewhat in the 
ge ' of a judge staring at a preposterous criminal. 
> 


star | back helplessly. 
. “T don’t see why you're offended at that,” he said 
Indis« rectly. ““Whatever the logic of the case, Id 


lees 





TT E an engagement this evening,” 
Corinna lied sweetly —and was 


more than half sorry as she did it 


Attest 


She broke off to stare dreamily at the cornflowers,, 


think a girl would feel flattered to know a fellow’s hurt 
at not hearing from her.” 

“T’m immensely flattered, thanks.” 

He leaned across the table in total disregard of the 
interested "bus boy. “Corinna!” 

She bent forward, lowering her voice. ‘What makes 
you stare at me so peculiarly? People are noticing you.” 

He forced himself to relax his tension, but his eyes 
still pleaded. 

Turning her head away, she watched a fat man refill 
a pretty, silly looking girl’s champagne glass. Suddenly 
she was sick of this place, sorry she had suggested coming. 

“You're treating me so strangely,” he said, in a 
baffled tone. 

Corinna still observed the manoeuvers of the fat 
man. “Strangely — how?” she asked indifferently. 

“Corinna! Look at me!” 

Slowly, lingeringly, as though unwilling to leave the 
spectacle she loathed, she brought her eyes back to his. 
He stared at her with helpless questioning. A slim, 
provoking angel she was. Didn’t she, couldn’t she, see 
how she was torturing him? 

“Strangely — how?” she repeated. 

“Oh, I don’t know — everything.” He forced a 
troubled laugh. “You seem to be holding back some- 
thing all the time. Beginning with the cornflowers———” 

“What about the cornflowers?”’ 

“Well, you were so secretive about who sent 
them ——” 

“Secretive? Why, you didn’t ask!” 

“T ask now, then.” 

“But what can you possibly care?” 

“Well, I do.” 

“It was no one you know,” she said. 

“Oh.” Benson looked at his plate, picked at his fish, 





laid down hisfork. “Idon’tlike this sauce,” he remarked. 


Then, as she did not speak, he tried again to talk 


of his trip, straining away as a man will when trying to 
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make conversation; while Corinna, jealous of this 
alien enthusiasm, listened apathetically. 

Presently he gave up. “Tell me what you have been 
doing,”’ he said desperately. 

“Nothing of much interest,” replied perverse Corinna, 
brushing the hollandaise from the tips of her asparagus 

“Don’t you like your ,asparagus?’’ intercepted 
Benson. 

“TI forgot to tell you I prefer just butter. It makes 
no difference. You were saying “a 

**Been dancing?” 

“No, I left such things to you. 
simple life.” 

**How do you mean?” 

“I’ve been gardening.” 

“Gardening? Where?” 

Corinna lifted her dark-blue eyes to full view for a 
second. ‘Why, didn’t I show you my garden?” 

“No.” 

“T thought I must have 
everyone.” 

“Not to me.” 

His tone was so depressed that Corinna was impelled 
to speak less listlessly. “It’s not really a garden 
just a lot of pots and boxes, painted in the most delight 
fully absurd way, ranged out over the living-room 
window-seat. Didn’t you notice them?’ 

“All I noticed was several bushels of cornflowers 
and we're not telling about those, you know.” 

She lifted her slender shoulders ever so slightly, 
while he: looked across at her — so calm, so lovely, so 
deceitfully soft, her eyes dark and dreamy, already, it 
seemed, flying off somewhere. How maddening she 
was to-night! He felt an impulse to go around and 
shake her, to hurt her, to make her less indifferent 
And in the same second he realized, oddly enough, that 
he could never bear to hurt her, no matter how she 
lacerated him. [Continued on page 84! 
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BELT 


T was very dark upon the forest road, and 
through the gloom at the head of his silent 
company Beltane rode in frowning thought. 
Now in a while, Sir Fidelis, riding ever at his 

elbow, ventured speech with him: 

“Art very silent, messire. Have I angered thee, for- 
sooth?” 

Quoth Beltane, shortly: 









_ Art over-young, sir knight, and therefore fond and 
foolish. I know that in all this world is no baser thing 


than the treachery of a faithless woman. So God keep 
me from all women henceforth — and as for thee, 
speak me no more the name of this light wanton.” 
“My lord,” quoth Sir Fidelis, “my lord — whom 
mean ‘ doe 
tn in should I mean but Mortain Helen 
the Beautiful ¥¢ 


Helen 





_ Now cried Sir Fidelis as one that feels a blow, and, 
in the dark, he seized Beltane in sudden gripping 
angers, «nd shook him fiercely. 


And dare ye name her ‘wanton’?” he cried. “Ye 


shall no I say ye shall not!” But, laughing, Bel- 
tana e Ps 

‘ale smole away the young knight’s hold and laughed 
again, 

, A shout among the woods upon their right, a twink- 
‘ng lighi that came and went amid the underbrush, 


and Wa ‘yn appeared bearing a lighted brand. 
Lord,” he growled, “‘here has been devil’s work 


“f late, for yonder a cottage lieth a heap of glowing 
— aid upon a tree hard by a dead man doth swing. 
tes ompany passed here yesterday, as I judge. 
held bi. : | foot — going south, see you.” And he 
wc tus toreh to the trampled road. 

oan south — aye, Walkyn, to Barham Broom, 
ful sr Here is another debt shall yet be paid in 

» May lap, quoth Beltane, grimly. ‘**Rorward! : 


bate lishing column moved on again, yet had gone 
"ta little way when Sir Fidelis, uttering a cry, swerved 
lorse suddenly and sprang to earth. 


us | 










“Ride, Roger, ride! Spur, 
spur!” Beltane 
above the gathering din, 
and shouting, drew his 
sword 


shouted 


—by Jeffery Farnol 


the midnight 
Heed her not 


For a full account of what happened in foregoing chapters see page 87 


“What now?” questioned Beltane, staring into the 
murk. 

““My lord — my lord, a woman lieth here, and 
ah, messire — she is dead!” 

“O, a woman?” quoth Beltane. “And dead, say 
you? Why then, the world shall know less of evil and 
treachery, methinks. Come— mount, sir knight, 
mount, I say, and let us on!” But Sir Fidelis, on his 
knees beside that silent, dim-seen form, heeded him 
not at all, and with reverent, folded hands, and soft 
and tender voice, spake a prayer for the departed soul. 

*“Mount, mount, sir knight!” cried Beltane harshly. 
“Better to seek vengeance dire than mumble on thy 
knees — mount, I say!” Forthwith Sir Fidelis arose, 
nothing speaking, and being in the saddle, reined back 
and suffered Beltane to ride alone. 

“Wherefore slink ye behind me?” Beltane demanded. 

Then spake Sir Fidelis in voice full low and 
troubled: 

““My lord Beltane, *twas said thou wert a noble 
knight — very strong and very gentle ——” 

“Ha! dost think such report a lie, mayhap?” 

Of a sudden, from the gloom beside the way rose a 
woman’s scream, and thereafter a great and fierce roar; 
and presently came Walkyn with his torch and divers 
of his men, dragging a woman in their midst, and lo! 
it was the witch of Hangstone Waste. 

Now she, beholding Beltane’s face beneath his lifted 
vizor, cried out for very joy: 

““Now heaven bless thee, Duke Beltane! 
lord — hear me!” 

“What would ye? What seek ye of such as I?” 

But hereupon Black Roger spurred beside Beltane, 
his eyes wide and fearful in the shadow of his helm, 
his strong, mailed hand a-tremble on Beltane’s arm. 
“Beware, my lord, beware!” he cried. “’Tis nigh 


Ah, my 


noted witch! 
thy fair body, 


hour and she a 
lest she blight 
lest she 2 

“Peace, Roger! 
ye?” 

“A life, my lord!” 

*“Ah, the blessed saints 
gasped Roger. 

But now the witch turned and looked on Roger, 
and he incontinent crossed himself and fell thenceforth 
to mumbling prayers beneath his breath. 

“Lord Duke, for that I am but a 
and helpless, now’ would I 
one that lieth in peril of death 


Now speak, woman what would 


feared so!” 


forfend I 


woman poor 
thine aid for 
the maid Mellent 


beseech 


they do proclaim her witch they will burn 
her.” 

“O—a woman!” quoth Beltane, wrinkling his 
brows. 


““Nay, messire, hear me!” cried the witch. “Ah, 
turn not away! This maid, indeed, is not of common 
blood — a lady is she of birth and wide demesnes if 

““Why, then,” said Beltane, ““why, then, is she more 
apt for treachery and evil.” 

“Not so, my lord; weak is she and beset by cruel 
enemies. I found her, ‘a stranger, wandering lonely 
in the green; and she, being sick of heart and brain, 
spake wild words of a great wrong, vainly done and 
suffered, and of an abiding remorse. And when I had 
nursed her into health she told me a wondrous tale. 
So, Lord Beltane, do I know that in her hands thy 
happiness doth lie 

*“Not so!” sighed Beltane. “Happiness and I are 
strangers henceforth a 

But here once again came a hoarse and angry roar 
with the sound of desperate struggling amid the 
leaves hard by, whence came Jenkyn and Orson with 
divers others dragging a strange, hairy, dwarf-like 
creature, great and shaggy of head and with the arms 
and shoulders of a giant; smirched was he in blood 
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from a great wound above the brow, and his rich habit 
was mired and torn. 

**Woman, what thing is this?” cried Beltane. 

“My lord, ‘tis naught but poor Ulf, a natural, mes- 
sire, very strong and faithful, that hath fought mightily 
and is nigh slain in our defense — see how he bleeds! 
Let them not harm him, my lord!” 

“Yet have I seen him ere this, methinks 

“But for the maid Mellent — thou wilt not let her 
burn — and for thy deeds?” 

“Mine, forsooth! How mean you?” 

“Twas yester-eve we were beset hereabouts by a 
lewd company, and brought unto their lord, Sir Gilles 
of Brandonmere — a man beyond all other men base 
and vile —- who, beholding her so young and fair would 
have forced her to his will #9 

“*Ha! — methinks Sir Gilles doth live too long!” 

**So to save her from his violence, I discovered to 
him her name and high estate, whereupon at first he 
would fain have her wed with him. But, angered by 
her scorn, he bore her with him to Duke Ivo at Barham 
Broom, and me also. And there I heard her denounced 
asa witch. Thus, to-morrow she must burn, unless one 
can be found to champion her cause and prove her 
innocent by trial of combat.” 

*“A woman!” quoth Beltane. 
fight in a dog’s cause ——” 

“Forsooth!”’ cried Roger, “for rogue is he and fool 
that would champion a vile witch.” 

“Why then, let us on, lord,” growled Walkyn, “why 
tarry we here?” 

But now as the witch sank upon the road with 
pleading hands uplifted, Sir Fidelis rode beside her 
and, stooping, caught her outstretched hands. Quoth 
he: “Of what avail to plead with such as these? So 
will [ adventure me on behalf of this poor maid r 

“Enough!” cried Beltane. ““Walkyn, march ye one 
and all for Hundleby Fen — wait me there and let 
your watch be strict. But, an I come not within two 
days from now, then hie you each and every to rein- 
force Eric and Giles in Belsaye. As for Roger, he rideth 
with me to Barham Broom.” 


” 





“Nay, I had rather 


ARHAM BROOM was gay with the stir of flags 

and streamers, where, above broidered pavilion 
and silken tent, pennons and banderoles, penoncels and 
gonfalons fluttered and flew, beyond which long lines 
of smaller tents stretched away north and south, 
east and west, and made up the camp of my lord 
Duke Ivo. 

Beyond the confines of this great and goodly camp 
the lists had formed, and here from earliest 
dawn a great concourse had been gathering; villain and 
vassal, serf and freedman from town and village; noble 
lords and ladies fair from castle hall and perfumed 
bower, all were here, for to-day a witch was to die. 

Now, of a sudden the clarions rang out a point of war, 
and all voices were hushed, as, forth into the lists, 
upon his richly-caparisoned charger, my lord Duke 
Ivo rode, followed by his chiefest lords and barons. 
Being come where the witch stood, her disordered gar- 
ments rent by vicious handling, striving to veil her 
beauty in her long, dark hair, my lord Duke reined in 
his pawing steed to sit awhile and look down at her 
‘neath sleepy lids. 

*Alack!” cried he at last, “tis a comely wench, and 
full young, methinks, to die so soon!” 

“My lord — my _ lord,” the witch, 
and yet trembling ‘neath his 
gaze, “thou knowest I am no witch indeed 
knowest 3 

“Nay, nay,’ quoth the Duke, shaking his head, and 
coming more near he stooped and spake her, low-voiced, 


been 


swilt 
sleepy 
thou 


spake 


passionate 


“nay, she thou wouldst name was a lady proud, soft 
and white, with hair bright and glorious as the sun. 
But thou, though of her size and shape, art of a dark 
and swarthy hue and thy hair black, meseemeth. Of 
a verity thou art only the witch Mellent, and so, by 
reason of thy sun-browned skin and raven hair — aye, 
and for thy witchcraft thou, alack! must die — 
unless thou find thee a champion.” 

“Ah, my lord — my lord Ivo,” she whispered, eager 
and breathless, ““show me a little mercy. For that, to 
be thy Duchess, I denied thee thy desire in the past, 
let me now be prisoned all my days, an it be thy 
will — but give me not to the fire — ah, God — not 
the fire!” 

Now once again the trumpet blew, and a herald 
stepped forth. 

“God save ye, lord Duke,” he cried, “ye noble lords 
and ladies fair! Know that 





before you here assembled, 


hatl bee bro rht - howe r a) . . his saddle, to mark theif 
hath heen brought | one NEXT MONTH: Edward Mott Woolley, Lincoln Steffens, Louise mt. aids upon 
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ae, Ce * ike. dee David Douglas, Anna Steese Richardson, and C. N. and A. M. Williamson. ing, his long sword agleas 
by the aid of demons foul and so paused to scowl, 


and damned, doth seek the hurt of our lord the 
Duke, whom God and the saints defend. Forasmuch 
as this witch, yclept Mellent, did, by her unhallowed 
spells and magic, compass and bring about the escape 
from close duress of one Beltane, a notable outlaw, 
malefactor and enemy to our lord the Duke; and 
whereas she did also by aid of charms, incantations and 
the like devilish practices, contrive the sack burning 
and total destruction of my lord Duke’s good and fair 
castle of Garthlaxton upon the March; now therefore 
it is adjudged that she be taken and her body burned 
to ashes here before you. All of which charges have 
been ‘set forth and sworn to by this right noble lord 
and gallant knight Sir Gilles of Brandonmere — behold 
him here in person.” 

Hereupon, while the trumpets brayed a flourish and 
fanfare, forth rode Sir Gilles upon a mighty charger, 
a grim and warlike figure in his shining mail and blaz- 
oned surcoat. 

Then spake again the herald loud and clear: 

“Good people all, behold Sir Gilles of Brandonmere, 
who cometh here before you, prepared to maintain the 
truth and justice of the charges he hath made — unto 
the death, ’gainst any man soever, on horse or on foot, 
with lance, battle-axe or sword. Now if there be any 
here do know this witch Mellent for innocent, if there 
be any here dare adventure his body for her innocence 
and run the peril of mortal combat with Sir Gilles, let 
him now stand forth.” 

And immediately the trumpets sounded a challenge. 
Thereafter the herald paced slowly round the lists, 
and behind him rode Sir Gilles. 

North and south, and east and west the challenge 
was repeated, and after each the trumpet sounded a 
warlike flourish; yet no horseman paced forth and no 
man leapt the barriers; and the witch Mellent drooped 
pale and trembling betwixt her warders. But, of a 
sudden, she opened swooning eyes and lifted her heavy 
head; for, from the distant woods, faint as yet and far, 
a horn brayed hoarsely — three notes, thrice repeated, 
defiant and warlike. And now, among the swaying 
crowds rose a hum that grew and grew, while ever and 
anon the horn rang out, fiercely winded -— and ever it 
sounded nearer; until, of a sudden, out from the trees 
afar, two horsemen galloped, their harness bright in the 
sunshine, who, spurring knee and knee, thundered over 
the ling. 

Tall were these men and lusty, bedight from head to 
foot in glistening mail, alike at all points save that one 
bare neither shield nor lance, and ‘neath his open 
basinet showed a face brown and comely, whereas his 
companion rode, his long shield flashing in the sun, his 
head and face hid by reason of his ponderous, close- 
shut casque. Swift they rode, the throng parting before 
them; knee and knee together they leapt the palisade, 
and reining in their horses, paced down the lists and 
halted before the pale and trembling captive. Then 
spake the knight, harsh-voiced behind his vizor: 

“Sound, Roger!” 

Forthwith the black-haired, ruddy man set a hunt- 
ing-horn to his lips, and blew thereon a flourish so loud 
and shrill as made the very welkin ring. 

Now came pursuivants and the chief herald, which 
last made inquisition thus: 

“Sir Knight, crest hast thou none, nor on thy shield 
device; so do I demand name and rank of thee, who 
thus, in knightly guise, doth give this bold defiance; 
and wherefore ye ride armed at points. Pronounce, 
messire!”” 

Then spake the tall knight loud and fierce, his voice 
deep-booming within the hollow of his closed casque: 

‘**Name and rank have I laid by for the nonce, what 
time I have achieved a certain vow; but of noble blood 
am I and kin unto the greatest — this do I swear by 
Holy Rood. And furthermore, here before ye all and 
every, I do proclaim Sir Gilles of Brandonmere a shame 
and reproach unto his order. To all the world I do 
proclaim him rogue and thicf and wilful liar. Sound, 
Roger!” 

**Ha, thou nameless dog!” cried Sir Gilles, brandish- 
ing his heavy lance, “be thou serf or noble art an arrant 
liar — so will I slay thee out of hand!’ So saying, he 
reined round the great roan stallion he bestrode, and 
galloped to one end of the lists. Now spake Black 
Roger low-voiced, and his hand shook as he lowered 
his vizor: 

“Master, now do I fear for thee!” 

“TIT charge thee,” answered Beltane, “‘whatsoe’er 
betide, look to the maid; take her across thy saddle and 
strive to bring her to safety. As for me, I will now with 
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might and main seek to make an end of Sir Gilles of 


Brandonmere.” 

So saying, Beltane rode to the opposite extremity 
of the lists. . 

And now, while the trumpets blared, the two knight; 
took their ground. 

The maid Mellent had sunk upon her knees and was 
praying desperate prayers with face upturned {, 
heaven; but none was there to mark her now amid 
that silent gathering — all eyes were strained to watch 
those grim and silent horsemen that fronted each 
other, the length of the lists between. 

And, on the instant, shrill and fierce the trumpets 
brayed, and op the instant each knight struck spurs 
the powerful horses reared, plunged, and sprang away 
at speed. Fast and faster they galloped, their rider, 
low-stooped above the high-peaked saddles, shield, 
addressed and lances steady, with pounding hooyes 
that sent the turves a-flying; fast and ever faster they 
thundered down upon each other, till, with a suddep 
direful crash they met in full career with a splintering 
of well-aimed lances, a lashing of wild hooves, Ang 
now a thunderous cry went up, for the tall black horse, 
plunging and snorting, went down, rolling upon the 
sward. But his rider had leapt clear and, stumbling 
to his feet, stood swaying unsteadily, faint and dazed 
with the blow of Sir Gilles’s lance that had borne down 
the great black horse and torn the heavy casque from 
his head. So stood Beltane, unhelmed, staring dazedly 
from heaving earth to reeling heaven; yet, of a sudden, 
shook aloft the fragment of his splintered lance and 
laughed fierce and loud to behold, *twixt reeling earth 
and sky, a great roan stallion that foamed upon his 
bit ‘neath sharp-drawn rein, as, swaying sideways from 
the lofty saddle, Sir Gilles of Brandonmere crashed 
to earth, transfixed through shield and _hauberk, 
through breast and back, upon the shaft of a broken 
lance. High over him leapt Beltane, to catch the roan’s 
loose bridle, to swing himself up, and so, with stirrups 
flying and amid a sudden clamor of roaring voices, io 
thunder down the lists where Roger’s heavy sword 
flashed, as smiting right and left, he stooped and swung 
the maid Mellent before him. 

“Ride, Roger — ride! Spur! Spur!”’ shouted Bel. 
tane above the gathering din, and shouting, drew his 
sword, for now before them, steel glittered and shouts 
rang upon the air: 

“°*Tis Beltane the outlaw! 
Tis the outlaw!” 

But knee and knee, with loose rein and goading spur 
rode they, and naught could avail and none were quick 
enough to stay that headlong gallop. 


Seize him — slay him! 


aa they galloped ‘neath the trees, through grassy 
rides and sunny glades, until all sound of pursuit 
was died away. So, turning aside into the denser green, 
Beltane stayed, and sprang down to tighten the great 
roan’s saddle-girths, strained in the encounter. Now 
as he was busied thus, came the maid Mellent, very 
pale ‘neath her long black hair, and spake him lov- 
voiced and humble: 

“My lord Beltane, thou, at peril of thy body, hath 
saved to-day a sorrowful maid from the fiery torment. 
So to prove my gratitude, and sorrow for past ill— 
now will I tell thee that in saving me, thou hast saved 
one that for ambition’s sake, once did thee grievous 
wrong.” 

“Thou!” saith Beltane, staring in amaze, 
hast thou seen me until this day!” 

“Verily, messire — O, messire, thou hast indeed seen 
me ere this and — to thy bitter sorrow — for I who 
speak am the lady Winfrida ——” 

“Nay — nay —”’ stammered Beltane, “here is thing 
impossible — thy night-black hair ——” 

“Tis but a wile that many women do know, a device 
of the witch Jolette — that is no witch, but a noble 
woman — a device whereby I might lie hid awhile. © 
indeed, indeed I who speak to thee am the wick 
Winfrida — Winfrida the sorrowful!” Now herewith she 
sank before him on her knees and bowed her face within 
her hands, and Beltane saw that she trembled greatly. 
“My lord,” she whispered, “now must I confess 4 
thing beyond all words shameful.” 

“Master!” cried Roger of a sudden, “I hear hors 
— they be after us already! Mount — mount and le 
us ride — Hark! they come this way!” 

** Aye!” nodded Beltane, drawing his sword, “ yet here 
is but one methinks — list, Roger — leave him to me: 
So waited they all three, what time the slow-paci! 
hoofs drew near and nearer, until, peering through 
leaves, they beheld a knight 
who rode low-stooping ® 
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the knight raised his head of a sudden 
and lo! “twas Sir Fidelis. 

“Now what seek ye here, sir knight?” 

qith Beltane, nothing gentle. 
“ «Thee, my lord,” quoth Fidelis, 
meek of aspect, “to share thy perils 
eording to thy word. Put up thy 
word, messire. Thou wilt not harm 
thy companion in arms?” 

Now Beltane, finding naught to say, 
wowled sulkily to earth, and thus saw 
jothing of the eyes so deep and tender 
that watched him ‘neath the shadow 
of the young knight’s basinet, nor the 
gnile so sad and wistful that curled his 
ruddy lips, nor all the lithe and slender 
grace of him as he swayed to the im- 
patient movements of the powerful 
animal he bestrode; but it chanced that 
Winfrida’s eyes saw all this, and being 
a woman’s eyes, beheld that which 
ave her breathing sudden pause — 
turned her red — turned her pale, un- 
ti, with a gasp of fear she started, 
turned, and uttering a cry, low and 
inarticulate, sped fleet-footed across 
the glade and was gone. 

Quoth Beltane, staring: 

“Now what ailed the maid, think ye? 
But ‘tis no matter. We are well quit 
of her, meseemeth.” So saying, he 
turned to behold Roger flat upon his 
belly and with his.ear to the ground. 

“Master,” cried he, “‘master, there 
be horsemen i’ the forest hereabouts — 
a great company!” 

“Why, then, do you mount, Roger, 
and hie thee with Sir Fidelis hot-foot 
to Walkyn at Hundleby Fen. Bid him 
set our bowmen in every place of van- 
tage, and let every,man stand to 
arms. 

So saying, Beltane swung to saddle. 


“Ave — aye —but what o’ thee, 
master?” 
“Mark ye this horse, Roger. Thou 


hast said “twas of good speed and en- 
durance, and methinks ‘tis sooth. 
Howbeit, now shall he prove thy word, 
for here I wait the hunters, and to-day 
will I, keeping ever out of bow-shot, 
lead them through every quag, every 
hog and marsh *twixt here and Hundleby 
Fen, and of those that follow still, thou 
and Walkyn and our merry men shall 
make an end, I pray God. So let all lie 
well hid, and watch for my coming. 
And now — farewell to thee, Roger.” 
“But, master,” waxing rueful, “in 
this thou must run dire perils and dan- 
gers, and I not with thee. So pray thee 
let Sir Fidelis — Hark! Ha! — now 
God aid us — hark to that! Master, 
they've loosed the dogs on us!” 

Even as he spake, very faint and far 
as yet but plain to hear above the leafy 
stirring, the deep baying of a hound 
came down the wind. 
_“Hunting-dogs, master! Ride — 
ride!” (uoth Roger, wiping sweat from 
him. “O, sweet Christ forgive me, for 
[have lunted down poor rogues with 
such ere now " 

“Forsooth, Roger, and now is their 








turn to hunt thee, mayhap. Howbeit, 
ride you at speed, and you, sir knight 
also, »t you gone; and whatsoever 


betide, Roger, wait you at Hundleby 
Fen for me. Go—obey me!” So, 


lookin upon Beltane with eyes of 
yearnii<, Black Roger perforce wheeled 
and roc out into the glade, and striking 
‘spurs io his eager steed, galloped 
swiftly away. Now turned Beltane 


upon Sv Fidelis: 

“How, messire — are ye not gone?” 
_ Then answered Sir Fidelis, his droop- 
ing head averted: 

“Thou seest, my lord —I go beside 
thee according to thy word th 
noth sumptuous youth, I want thee 

) 
m I do not fear thee. For I do know 
a better than thyself; so do I pity 

‘ee — pity thee—thou that art so 
mighty and yet so weak. Thou art a 
noble man, thy better self lost awhile 
neath sickly fancies — God send they 
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soon may pass. Till then I can be very 
patient, my lord Beltane.” 

Now did Beltane stare with eyes of 
wonder upon Sir Fidelis, who managed 
his fretting charger with a gracious ease, 
yet held his face ever averted. While, 
upon the stilly air, loud and more loud 
rose the fierce baying of the hounds. 

Said Beltane'at last: “‘Messire, thou 
dost hear the hounds? Death shall 
follow hard after us this day, Sir Fidelis.” 

““Why then, an death o’ertake us — 
I must die, messire.” 

“Ha! the hounds have winded us 
already, methinks! Hark! Hark to 
them.”” And in truth the air was full 
of their raving clamor. 

Beltane gave his horse the rein, and 
forth they rode together out into the 
broad and open glade, and ‘immediately 
the dogs gave tongue, louder, fiercer 
than before. Now looking back, Bel- 
tane beheld afar many mounted men 
who shouted amain, flourishing lance 
and sword, while divers others let slip 
the great dogs they held in leash; then, 
looking up the glade ahead, and noting 
its smooth level and goodly length, 
Beltane smiled grimly and drew sword. 

“*Sir Fidelis,” said he, “‘hast a mace 
at thy saddlebow; betake thee to it, 
‘tis a goodly weapon, and — smite hard! 
*Twill be the dogs first. Now — spur!” 

Forward bounded the two high-met- 
tled steeds, gathering pace with every 
stride; but the great hounds came on 
amain, while beyond, distant as yet, 
the hunters spurred and shouted, filling 
the air with fierce halloo. 


OW of a sudden Beltane checked 
in his career, swerved, swung the 
plunging toan, and with long blade 
agleam, rode in upon the racing pack 
to meet their rush with deadly point 
and deep-biting edge. A slavering hound 
launched itself at his throat, its fangs 
clashing on the stout links of his camail; 
but as the great beast hung thus, striv- 
ing to drag him from the saddle, down 
came the mace of Sir Fidelis and the 
snarling beast fell to be crushed ‘neath 
the trampling hoofs of the war-horse 
Mars. And now did the mighty roan 
prove himself a very Mars indeed; for, 
beset round about by fierce, lean shapes 
that crouched and leapt with cruel, 
gleaming fangs, he stamped and reared 
and fought them off, neighing loud de- 
fiance. Thus, with lashing hoof, with 
whirling mace and darting sword fought 
they, until of the hounds there remained 
but three that limped painfully to 
cover, licking their hurts as they went. 
But other foes were near, for as Beltane 
reined his snorting steed about, he 
swayed in his stirrups ‘neath the shock 
of a cross-bow bolt that glanced, whir- 
ring, from his basinet, and in that 
moment Sir Fidelis cried aloud: 

““My lord, my lord! Alas, my poor 
horse is death-smitten!’ Glancing 
round, Beltane beheld Sir Fidelis slip to 
earth as his charger, rearing high, 
crashed over. Now did their many 
pursuers shout amain, fierce and joyful, 
goading their horses to swifter pace. 

“Ah!” cried Beltane, smiting hand 
to thigh in bitter anger, “now is my 
hope of ambush and surprise like to be 
marred by reason of thee, sir knight, for 
one horse may never carry us twain!” 

“Why then, I can die here, my lord, 
an it be so thy will!’ spake Sir Fidelis, 
his pale lips a-tremble. “Yet is thy 
horse strong and— O in sooth I did 
yearn —for life. But, an thou wilt 
give me death : 

“Come!” cried Beltane 
“Come, wherefore tarry ye?” 

“Now leapt Sir Fidelis to the saddle of 
his fallen steed and snatched thence a 
wallet, whereat Beltane fell a-fuming, 
for bolts and arrows began to whirr 
and hum thick and fast. “‘“Come — 
mount ye up behind me. Thy hand 
— quick! Thy foot on my foot — so! 
Now set thy [Continued on page 41) 
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Don’t let the everlasting three-meals-a-day_ 
problem tie you down to constant drudgery. 


When you think of dinner think of 
Campbell’s Tomato Soup 


Itisa nourishing wholesome appetizer which 
makes a “go” of any dinner, hearty or light. 

Have it for the children’s luncheon and 
your own when you aretired or busy. Have 
it for the family supper or the emergency 
meal at any time. 

Prepare it as a plain tomato bouillon or a 
rich cream of tomato—or in any of the va- 
rious tempting ways in which it is so easily 
prepared. It calls for only three minutes’ time 
and no trouble whatever. Why not order a 
dozen today? 

Your money back if not satisfied. 


10c a can 


21 kinds 


Asparagus Clam Chowder Pea 

Bee Consommé Pepper Pot 
Bouillon Julienne Printanier 

Celery Mock Turtle Tomato 

Chicken Mulligatawny Tomato-Okra 
Chicken-Gumbo (Okra) Mutton Vegetable 

Clam Bouillon Ox Tail Vermicelli-Tomato 
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Our pure food files show an astonishing increase of letters asking this question 





a, 


Refined or Natural Foods —W hich? 





HOSE who are at all interested in 
the progress which has been made 
in the scientific knowledge and prac- 
tical handling of our common food- 
stuffs must be aware to how great 
an extent to-day both serious and 
popular attention has become fixed 
on the subject of the so-called whole 
or natural foods, and their relation, 
in the sense of prevention or cure, 
to certain recognized physical dis- 











orders known as “deficiency”’ diseases. 

It is scarcely possible to pick up a current magazine 
or newspaper without encountering a line or thought in 
reference to the value of whole grains, unpolished or 
polished rice, vitamines, mineral starvation, the causes 
of, or cures for, beri-beri, pellagra, scurvy, rickets, and 
similar ills. 


That Mysterious Substance Vitamine 


UR own pure food files, even, show an astonish- 
ingly increasing number of letters with such ques- 
tions as the following: 


Will you kindly explain to me, briefly, the difference in the 
nutritive values of brown or unpolished rice and white or 
polished rice? 


What is the comparative food value of graham, rye, and 
white flour? 
Will you tell me where I can obtain gluten flour? What is 


gluten flour? 

Will you tell me how brown sugar is obtained? 
value? Is it wholesome? 

If fruits and green vegetables do not satisfy hunger, why are 
they so necessary ? 

Please tell me what kind of flour I am sending? 
contain anything that is injurious? 


What is its 


Does it 


The significance of this increasing interest in the 
nature of our food lies in the fact, perhaps, that, as a 
result of recent exhaustive and conclusive biochemic re- 
search, it is now authoritatively recognized that the 
essential factors of a complete or balanced diet are more 
numerous than was formerly believed. Quality as well 
as quantity has become important. 

Pure proteins, carbohydrates, and fats, in the re- 
quired proportions, with water, are no longer regarded 
as the only materials in our diet necessary for the 
maintenance of health and life. The “ash” or mineral 
value of food has come to be considered of at least 
equal importance with the “calorie” or heat value of 
food. Clinical and experimental observations have 
shown that our foods must contain certain quantities 
of mineral salts, and, in addition, vitally important 
amounts, although exceedingly small, of other mysteri- 
ous substances, prominent among them being an 
organic base termed vitamine. 

These mineral salts, vitamines and accessory sub- 
promote the functions of 

assimilation, and elimination. They 
for maintaining intact the fabric of the 
body, and for controlling and regulating the chemical 
changes which take place within the body. If they 
are absent from the diet, as in the case of restricted 
feeding, or where too much faith is placed in over- 
refined or demineralized foods, the body suffers and 
becomes subject to the diseases mentioned. 


stances are needed to 
appropriation, 


are necessary 


As One Noted Scientist States It: 


DIET of pure protein, pure fat, pure starch, pure 

J sugar from which the mineral matter has been 
refined or processed out, however great its calorie value, 
will produce death quicker than no food at all. . . 
From a purely physical standpoint mineral starvation 
is usually the primary cause of disease, and is followed 
by disturbances in the vital processes of the human 
organism, in a reduced supply of vital energy, in pollu- 
tion of the blood, body juices, and tissues, and in the 
preparation of a tissue-soil in which parasites thrive and 
multiply. 

* Applying facts and conclusions we _ find 
that the food minerals can no longer be ignored by 
rational therapeutics.” 


these 





By Mabel Dulon Purdy 


Just exactly what the chemical nature of the vita- 
mines and other accessory substances is, has not as 
yet been properly settled in every case, and just 
how these substances affect the body is still an 
open question and a matter of considerable discussion. 
The following, by H. W. Bywaters, throws some light 
on the subject: 


“We know that there are certain mysterious sub- 
stances in the body — internal secretions, enzymes, etc. 

of which very small traces bring about changes of 
immense importance to the body. These substances 
are being constantly destroyed and renewed, and the 
peculiarity of their structure suggests that their elab- 
oration is dependent upon the presence in our food of 
materials essentially different from the proteins, car- 
bohydrates, and fats. If these essential materials are 
persistently absent from the diet, the normal meta- 
bolic processes are likely to become disturbed and de- 
ranged, culminating in disease. The justification of this 
theory is to be found in the remarkable light it throws 
upon our knowledge of a number of diseases which ap- 
pear to be caused by a too rigid restriction of diet. 
Such diseases have been grouped together under the 
term ‘Deficiency Diseases,’ and include beri-beri, pel- 
lagra, scurvy, rickets, and other less well defined condi- 
tions. A certain amount of evidence has been accumu- 
lated to show that, in each case, the condition is attrib- 
utable to the absence from the diet of an essential 
material termed by Casimir Funk a vitamine, which is 
more or less specific in its action in preventing the 
onset of the disease.” 


The Most Desirable Diet 


OTH the necessary minerals, as well as these vita- 
mines and allied substances, occur in all natural 

in grains and cereal foods, in fruits and green 
vegetables, in meats, in milk, in eggs, and products 
derived from them. These foods, when unaffected by 
modern of refining and manufacture, 
are known as whole or undenatured foods. They 
contain, intact, but in 


fc ” rds 


pre cesses 


removed, it is our flours, rice, and other cereal foods 
which are most seriously affected by over-refining, anq 
about which there is the most questioning, and the most 
misunderstanding. Shall it be brown or polished rice? 
White or black bread? Whole or prepared cereals? 
Does polished rice cause beri-beri? These are the 
familiar questions. And the answer? That each indj. 
vidual must decide according to his special needs or the 
conditions under which he lives. 

Demineralized or exhausted foods do not and cannot, 
alone, form a balanced ration. Fine white flour, pol- 
ished rice, and other processed grains do not contain the 
complete food value of whole grains. The calorie valye 
may be present, but not the necessary ash valve. 
Children who require particularly the elements of 
growth, invalids whose diet is necessarily restricted, 
people living beyond reach of, or who cannot 
afford, variety will suffer from under-feeding if the 
foods upon which they must depend have been 
over-refined or devitalized. These are the cases where 
bread made from whole flour. brown rice, and other 
natural foods should receive positive and intelligent 
consideration. 

But if, on the other hand, for convenience, or for 
perfectly justifiable reasons of taste or desire, we wish 
to eat white bread, or use polished rice and fine sugar 
on our table, and our purse can afford us other foods — 
meat, milk, eggs, fruits, vegetables — to put with these 
refined foods, we are in very little danger of contracting 
beri-beri or any other deficiency trouble, nor would 
we be necessarily better fed if we ate coarse bread 
and whole grains, perhaps ground at home in the 
coffee mill, forgetting all about the other ills which 
can follow in the wake of indigestion and intestinal 
irritation. 


The Middle of the Road 


N all recognized foods there is some good, and there 
are certain advantages, either nutritive or economic; 
for most modern methods of treatment there is a reason 
that can be justified. Are we not farthest from error, 
then, if we seek and take 





varying proportions, all 
the elements required by 
the body — the very same 
elements of which the 
body itself is composed - 
and so naturally form, in 
combination, the most 
desirable diet. 

If for any reason these 
foods are deprived of their 
minerals and other vital 
if these sub- 
stances have become ex- 
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substances, 
Address Professor 
hausted, or processed out 
ished grains, certain pick- est 
led and preserved foods, 
cooked milk — the nutri- 
tive value of such foods is 
impaired, and they are 
variously known as de- 
mineralized, refined, robbed, 
or denatured foods. 

People who are forced by circumstance or condition 

the rice-eating natives of the East, sailors at sea, 
children, old people, the poor — to live on a restricted 
diet, which may be composed of denatured instead of 
whole foods, are subject to the diseases of malnutrition. 
This is true not because the foods lack in calorie value the 
needed proteins, carbohydrates, and fats, but because they 
are deficient in mineral matter and vitamines. 

In the light of this knowledge, it is not surprising that 
we have become interested in the matter of natural 
foods versus refined products, and that certain popular 
misconceptions have arisen concerning the value of the 
one and the dangers of the other. 

As all grains are rich in minerals and vitamines, and 
because these occur largely in the outer layers and husk 
of the grain, and because the requirements of modern 
living make it more or less essential that these parts be 


and date of purchase. 


Professor Allyn’s 
Question and Answer Service 


azine 
Lewis B. Allyn, of Westfield, Massachusetts, the 
creator of the Westfield Standard, is Food Editor of 
the McClure Publications, and will answer, without 
charge, any question from a McClure reader on foods, 
beverages, or toilet preparations. 
stamped envelope for reply, as all questions are an- 
swered personally, and not through the magazine. 
Allyn, care of The 
Publications, McClure Building, New York. 
as in the case of pol- If . wish a sample tested, send the article to be 
d in an original, unopened package. 

article itself is not sent, the trade name, the manufac- 
turer’s name, and that of the dealer from whom the 
article was purchased, should be 
goods, a sufficient quantity should 
as the name of the dealer from whom purchased, 





what good and _ benefit 
there may be in all? But, 
just as those who have 
made a study of food a 
life work, disagree in cer- 
tain particulars as to the 
nature of the essential 
food principles, so de 
those of us who wish to 
follow where the light 
burns brightest, hold some- 
times too strongly to 
one view or another. Ve 
riety and moderation 
our diet, and food that is 
properly prepared, are the 
best guides to safe and 
sane feeding. It is only 
the consistently & 
peated error that ma) 
harm us. It is the rt 
stricted diet that & 
questionable. 

To understand thoroughly the food subject and to 
apply one’s knowledge intelligently is a matter calling 
for the soundest judgment. It is not only wise to know, 
but to weigh, bearing in mind that all knowledge is co" 
ditional, both in respect to the food itself and the perse" 
it is to nourish. What may be true or correct at ome 
time, under certain clearly defined conditions, is 0 
necessarily true at another time, and all the study an 
experimenting on the part of our most eminent sce? 
tists will not help us if we do not use with balance the 
truths which they may discover. : 

The wisest course for us to follow in planning ou 
foods is straight down the middle of the road. Too 
far on one side lie certain dangers, too far on the 0 
we can meet a different set. of troubles. A ratio! 
and whole view of all foods is what we need, Wi 
no more restriction in our opinions than in our 
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‘yo arms fast about me and see thou loose 
ne not, for now must we ride for the wild — 
brush and thicket, stock and stone, naught 
must let or stay us — so loose me not, sir 
knight!” 


“\h—not while life remain, messire 
feltane!” said the young knight, quick 
breathing; and speaking, took Beltane within 
1x9 mailed arms that clasped and clung full 
dose. Then, wheeling sharp about, Beltane 
ooping low, struck sudden spurs and they 
lunged, crashing, into the denser green. 

Strongly and well the good horse bore 
them. The hue and cry had sunk long since, 
igst in distance. 

Now, as they rode through sunlight and 
shadow, Beltane felt his black mood slowly 
iifted from him and knew a sense of rest. 
He looked, glad-eyed, upon the beauty of 
ihe world about him; so rode they through 
bosky dell and dingle, until the sun sank 
Jjowly westward, and Sir Fidelis spake soft- 
voiced : 

“Think you we are safe at last, my 

lord?” 
“Fidelis,” saith Beltane, “‘yest’r e’en did’st 
thou name me selfish; to-day, a babe; and, 
moreover, by thy disobedience hast made 
my schemes of no avail — thus am I wroth 
with thee.” 

“Yet doth the sun shine, my lord,” saith 
sir Fidelis, small of voice. 

“Ha—think you my anger so light a 
thing. forsooth?”’ 

“Messire, 1 think of it not at all.” 

“Fidelis, art a strange youth and a 
valiant; and yet, thy voice — thy voice hath 
hetimes a — a something I love not — a note 
of softness that mindeth me of bitter 
ays 
“Then heed it not, my lord; ’tis but that I 
grow a-weary, belike.” 


ERE silence again, what time Beltane 

fell to frowning and Sir Fidelis, head 
aslant, to watching him furtive-eyed, yet 
with lips that curved to wistful smile. 

“Came you in sooth from — the Duchess, 
Fidelis?” 

“In truth, my lord.” 

“Dost love her — also?” 

“Aye, my lord — also!” 

“Then alas for thee, poor youthful fool, 
twere better I had left thee to thy death 
methinks, for she — this’ wilful Helen ——’ 

“My lord,” cried Sir Fidelis, “naught 
will I hear to her defame!” 

“Fidelis, art a gentle knight — but very 
young; art fond and foolish, so, loving this 
light lady, art doubly fool!” 

“Wherein,” saith Fidelis, “wherein, my 
lord, thou art likewise fool, meseemeth.”’ 

“Verily,” nodded Beltane, “O, verily fool 
am I, yet wise in this — that I do know my 
folly. So I, a fool, would counsel thee in 
thy folly thus — give not thy heart to Helen’s 
faithless keeping — stoop not to her wanton 
lue— Ha! What now?” For, lithe and 
swift, Sir Fidelis had sprung to earth and 
had seized the great roan’s bridle, and check- 
ing him in his stride, faced Beltane with 
cheeks suffused and flaming eyes. 

“Shame, messire —O shame!” he cried. 
“How vile is he that would, with lying tongue, 
smirch the spotless honor of any maid. And, 
as to Helen, L do name thee liar! Liar!” 

“Wouldst quarrel with me in matter so 
unworthy?” 

“Enough!” quoth Fidelis. “Unworthy 
art theu to take her name within thy lips — 
enough!” So saying Sir Fidelis stepped back 
4 pace and drew his sword. 

Now Beltane, yet astride the mighty roan 
that sniffed the fragrant air and stooped to 
‘top the tender herbage, looked upon the 
Youthful paladin "neath wrinkled brow, and 
pulled his lip as one in doubt. Anon he 
sighed ancl therewith smiled and shook his 


head, 
Quoth 
_ Y, Fiuclis, now do I see that I must needs 
tove thee some day. Fidelis, art a fool, but a 
Mght sweet fool; so do I humbly sue thy 
foolish pardon, and, as to Helen, may she 
Prove worthy thy sweet faith and:I thy love 
And friendship. So, fair knight, put up thy 
‘word — come, mount and let us on.” 
Andy aw hile they rode on again by mur- 
§ mils, past brake and briar, until, as 
gan to fall, they came unto a 
W-moving stream whose waters, 
' ith sunset glory, split asunder the 
old | ng of trees, most pleasant to be- 
a hen, sighing for very gladness, Bel- 
leefull net ked his horse and spake right 
y: 
be caight Vowe light down, good Fidelis; 
ast” “ad — haven for wearied travel- 
~~. ~ down to earth he sprang, to stride 
ier . vn and stretch his cramped limbs, 
le Sir Fidelis, loosing off the great, 
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high-peaked saddle, led the foam-flecked war- 
horse down to the water. 

Now because of the heat, Beltane laid by 
his basinet, and, hearkening to the soft, 
cool ripple of the water, he straightway un- 
buckled his sword-belt and began to doff his 
heavy hauberk; perceiving the which, comes 
Sir Fidelis to him something hastily. 

“What do you, messire?” he questioned. 

“Do, Fidelis? Forsooth, I would bathe 
me in yon cool, sweet water — list how it 
murmureth ‘neath the bank yonder. Come, 
then, strip as I do, youth, strip and let us 
swim together— pray you aid me with 
this lacing.” 

“My lord, I — indeed, I do think it un- 
safe oe 

“Unsafe, boy?’ 

“An our foes should come upon us 

“O, content you,” quoth Beltane, stooping 
to loose off his spurs. “Come, list how the 
waters do woo us with their pretty babble.” 

“But, messire,” quoth Fidelis, faint- 
voiced, and fumbling awkwardly with the 
buckle, “indeed I — I have no art in swim- 
ming ‘i 

“Then will I teach thee.” 

“Nay,” spake the young knight hastily, 
his trouble growing, “1 do dread the water!” 

“Well, there be shallows ‘neath — the 
alders yonder.” 

“Aye, but the shallows will be muddy, and 














“Muddy?” cried Beltane, pausing with 
his hauberk half on, half off, to stare at Sir 
Fidelis inamaze. ‘Muddy, forsooth! What 
matter for a little honest mud, prithee?” 

“Why, *tis mud! And slimy under foot! 
And I love not mud! So will I none of the 
shallows!” 

“Then verily must I chide thee, Fidelis, 
for ——” 

“Then verily will I unto yon boskage, 
messire, to prepare us a fire ‘gainst the 
“beasts that raven’ and our bracken beds. 
Howbeit, bathe me I — will — not, messire!” 

“O, luxurious youth, then will I, and shame 
thy nice luxuriousness!” quoth Beltane; 
and off came hauberk and quilted gambeson 
and away skipped Sir Fidelis into the 
green. 

So, presently, Beltane plunged him into 
the stream, and swimming with powerful 
strokes, felt his youth and strength redoubled 
thereby, and rejoiced to be alive. There- 
after he leapt ashore, his blood aglow with 
ardent life, and, as he clothed him, felt a 
great and mighty hunger. 

But scarce had he donned chausses and 
gambeson than he heard an outcry and 
sudden clamor within the green; whereupon, 
staying not for his armor, he caught up his 
sword and, unsheathing it as he ran, plunged 
in among the trees and there espied Sir 
Fidelis stoutly withstanding three foul 
knaves, unwashed and ragged. Then shouted 
Beltane, and fell upon them right joyously 
and smote them gleefully and laughed to see 
them reel and scatter before his sudden 
onset; whereon, beholding Sir Fidelis pale 
and seant of breath, he stayed to clap him 
on the shoulder. 

“Blithely done, good Fidelis!”” quoth he. 
“Rest thee awhile and catch thy wind, for 
fain am | to try a bout with yon tall rogues!” 
So saying, he advanced upon the scowling 
three, his eyes a-dance, his nimble feet light- 
poised for swift action —for lusty rogues 
were these, who, seeing him alone, forthwith 
met him point and edge, besetting him with 
many swashing blows, that, whistling, did 
but cleave the empty air or rang loud upon 
his swift-opposing blade. So hewed they, 
and smote amain until their brows shone 
moist and their breaths waxed short; whereat 
Beltane mocked them, saying:— 

“Ha — sweat ye, forsooth? Do ye puff 
so soon? This cometh of foul eating and 
fouler life. Off — off! thou beefy do-noth- 
ings! An ye would be worthy fighters, eat 
less and bathe ye more!” Then Beltane 
laid on with the flat of his heavy sword and 
soundly belabored these hard-breathing 
knaves; insomuch that one, hard-smitten 
on the crown, stumbled and fell, whereupon 
his comrades, to save their bones, leapt 
forthwith a-down the steepy bank and, 
plunging into the stream, made across to 
the farther side, splashing prodigiously, 
and cursing consumedly, for the water they 
liked not at all. 

Now as Beltane leaned him on his sword, 
watching their flounderings joyful-eyed, the 
weapon was dashed from his loosened hold, 
he staggered ‘neath the bite of vicious steel, 
and, starting round, beheld the third rogue, 
his deadly sword swung high; but even as the 
blow fell, Sir Fidelis sprang between and 
took it upon his own slender body, and, 
staggering aside, fell, and lay with arms wide- 
tossed. Then, whiles the robber yet stared 
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4844-4845.4848 Adam Motif. Genuine 
mahogany. Karpenesque upholstering 
covered in an engraved velour in blue 
or mulberry. At moderate prices. 
We have shown here a suite consisting 
of davenport, large arm chair, fireside 
chair, small arm chair and rocker 
(ladies size), and table. A davenport 
table is also made to go with this suite. 


Christmas Gifts 
to Be Treasured 
in Any Home 


Luxurious richness in the beauty 
of Karpen Furniture suggests it 
as the expression of refined taste 
in selecting Christmas gifts for the 
home. It makes the ,ideal gift to be 
treasured as a token of remembrance 
on gift-giving occasions. ‘The intrinsic 
values in Karpen Furniture give it an 
abiding charm and lends a worthiness 
above the cost of the gift. A suite in 
Karpenesque upholstering, Adam 
motif, is shown here. This is only 
one of the many styles and designs of 
Karpen Furniture which you may 
select which will become a lifelong 
treasure in any home. If your dealer 
cannot show you a suite like this or 
some other beautiful Karpen design of 
your choice send for our new book of 
designs B-19. It will be mailed to you 
on receipt of 14c in stamps. 
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aurniture 


The correct refinements in Karpen 
period furniture distinguishes it as the 
accepted criterion. In the production 
of all Karpen Furniture superiority is 
maintained in the material, cabinet- 
making and upholstering. There is 
true economy and enduring satisfaction 
in every piece of it. 


Book of Designs 


If the Karpen trade mark is not on the furniture 
shown to you by your dealer, write to us promptly for 
our new book of designs B-19. This 
book is very instructive and extremely 
interesting. Mailed to you on receipt 
of 14¢ in stamps. 


S. Karpen & Bros. 


Karpen Building, Chicago 
37th Street and Broadway, New York 
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Ask to be shown a Hamilton 


During your Christmas shopping you are 
sure to visit your jeweler’s. 


Take advantage of the first occasion of this 
sort and ask to be shown the Hamilton Watch 
in models for both ladies and gentlemen. 


They are interesting examples of beauty and 
art applied to watch construction. 


<.| A smilton Pate 


“The Watch of Railroad Accuracy’’ 


i The thinness of the gentlemen’s watches and the deli- 
; cate, graceful lines of the ladies’ watches have been 
be secured without sacrifice of that enduring accuracy 
ae which has so long been associated. with the name of 
Hamilton. 


Our Booklet, ‘‘The Timekeeper’’ 


sent on request, shows the entire line of Hamilton Watches, 
with prices and descriptions. One of our most popular watches, 
a gentleman’s thin model, 12-size, 17-jewel timekeeper, sells 
for $28.00. Other thin models up to $150.00. Movements 
alone $12.25 ($13.00 in Canada) to $60.00. 





























Hamilton Watch Company, Dept. F, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 














Hamilton Ladies Bracelet Watch 
$30.00 and $45.00 
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The Problems in) | 
Infant Feeding, . 


beco ne intensified when for any cause 
| the little one is deprived of the supply 
whicli nature provides or should have 
provided for it. Nothing can be so 
good as the normal milk of a healthy 
mother. Nothing can compensate 
for the loss of the tender “mothering” 
bestowed on the breast-fed baby. 
| But there are thousands and thou- 
sands each year who must depend on 
| other than mother’s milk, thousands 
to whom a safe substitute is a matter 
| oflifeordeath. The feeding probl-ms 
| of these babies are further complicated 
by the difficulty of g2 tting a satis- 
factory supply of safe cows’ milk < 
| else by the lack of knowledge of 
niceties of milk modification. 
These conditions present themselves 
| with relentless frequency and their 
avoidance means much to the health 
of baby. 


The Record of 


BRAND 


| CONDENSED 


shows a growing list of healthy 
| chillren who have been brought 
through the critical period into a vig- 
} orous, normal, happy, childhood. 
_ The success of RAGLE BRAND” 
In int 


| THE ORIGINAL 


ant feeding is easily understood 

W : 1 its wonderful purity is con- 

sidered, 

It is highly palatable. Babies like it. 
It is easily digested, consequently 

highiv nourishing. 

_ Ll. keeps well and is easily prepared, 

insuring a ready supply of wholesome, 

fres!) food. 

_ If you could see the care we exercise 

in preparing “EAGLE BRAND” you 

would know why it was awarded the 


GRAND PRIZE 
(Highest Award) ‘ 
at the 
Parama-Pacific International Exp. 
at San Francisco 
EAGLE Bt E BRAND ® 


og 
» Wholesome 


“Leaders of Quality” 
New York 
Est. 1857 


Bor ' N's CONDENSED MILK Co. McCl., 12-15 
uyel 08 Hudson St , New York. 
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upon his sword, shivered by the blow, Beltane 
re whan bt oc ame oye at a on 
the loins, and dashed him out into the stream. 
Then, kneeling by Sir Fidelis, he took his 
heavy head upon his arm and beheld his 


| cheeks pale and wan, his eyes fast shut, and 


saw his shining basinet scored and deep- 
dinted by the blow. 

“Fidelis!” he groaned. “O, my brave 
Fidelis, and art thou slain — for my sake?” 
But in a while, what time Beltane kneeled 
and mourned over him full sore, the young 
knight stirred feebly, sighed, and spake: 

“Beltane!” he whispered; .and again, 
“Beltane!”’ Anon his white lids quivered: 
““ My lord — my lord — what of thy wound?” 

And lo! the voice was sweet to hear as 
note of merle ‘ed mavis. These eyes were 
long and deeply blue beneath their heavy 
lashes; eyes r looked up, brimful of ten- 
derness, ere they closed slow and wearily; 
eyes so much at odds with grim basinet and 

lose laced camail that Beltane must needs 
start and hold his breath and fall to sudden 
trembling what time Sir Fidelis lay there, 
= and motionless, as one that is dead 

ow great fear came upon Beltane, and he 
would have uttered desperate prayers, but 
could not; trembling yet, full gently he drew 
his arm from under that drooping head, and, 
stealing soft-footed to the river’s marge, 
stood there staring down at the rippling 
waters, and his heart was rent with conflict- 
ing passions — amazement, fear, anger, joy, 
and a black despair. And of these passions, 
fiercest, strongest, wildest, was — despair. 


[He rising sun, darting an inquisitive 
beam *twixt a leafy opening, fell upon 
Beltane’s wide, slow-heaving breast. Blink- 
ing drowsily, he sat up, his golden hair 
betousled, and stared sleepily about him. 

Birds piped joyously near and far. Hid 
among the leaves near by, the war-horse 
Mars stamped eager hoof and snuffed the 
fragrant air of morning; but Sir Fidelis was 
nowhere to be seen. Thus in a while Bel- 
tane arose to find his leg very stiff and sore, 
and his throat be-parched with feverish 
thirst; wherefore, limping painfully, he turned 
where a little water-brook went singing o'er 
pebbly bed to join the slow-moving river; 
but, putting aside the leaves, he paused of 
a sudden, for there, beside the noisy stream- 
let he beheld Sir Fidelis, his basinet upon the 
grass beside him, his mail-coif thrown back 
betwixt his shoulders, stooping to bathe his 
face in the sparkling water. 

Now would he have called a greeting, but 
the words died upon his lips, his breath 
stayed, and he stared at something that had 
caught in the links of the young knight’s 
mail-coif; something that stirred light and 
wanton, kissed by the breath of early 
morn — a lock of bright hair that glowed a 
wondrous red-gold in the new-risen sun. 
So stood Beltane awhile, and, beholding 
this, a trembling seized him and therewith 
sudden anger, and he strode forth of the 
leaves. And lo! on the instant, on went hood 
of mail and thereafter shining basinet, and 
Sir Fidelis arose. But ere he could turn, 
Beltane was beside him, had‘caught him with- 
in a powerful arm, and, setting a hand 
*neath mailed chin, lifted the young knight’s 
head and scowled down into his face. 

“Ah!” cried he, hoarsely, “now, by. the 
living God, who art thou, and — what? 

“Thy — comrade-in-arms, lord Beltane.” 

“Why hast thou the seeming of one beyond 
all women false? Why dost thou speak me 
betimes in her voice?” 

“My lord, we are akin, she. end I — of 
the same house and blood 

“Then is thy blood foul with treachery!” 

“Yet did I save thy life, Beltane!” 

“Yet thy soft voice, thy red mouth and 
false eyes — thy very blood — all these do 
prove thee traitor! Hence!” And Beltane 
threw him off. 

“Nay, my lord!” he cried. “Prithee take 
care, Beltane. See—thou hast displaced 
the bandage; thy wound bleedeth amain — 
so will I bind it up for thee ~ 

But Beltane, nothing heeding, turned and 
strode back into the green and there fell to 
donning his armor as swiftly as he might — 
albeit stealthily. Thereafter came he to the 
destrier Mars and, having saddled and 
bridled him with the same swift stealth, set 
foot in stirrup and would have mounted, yet 
found this a painful matter by reason of his 
wound; thus it befell that, ere he could reach 
the saddle, the leaves parted close by and 
Sir Fidelis spake soft-voiced: 

“My lord Beltane, why dost thou steal 
away thus? = it be thy will to leave me to 

alone here inthe wilderness, first 
thy fast, and onion me to bind up thy 
hurt, so shalt thou ride hence in comfort.” 


_ nor turned nor dared he look upon 


Now stood Beltane motionless -_ silent, 
but - ee re ae een 
therewith, knew a great remorse. 

“Ah, Fidelis,” said he at last, “thy rebuke 
stingeth “deep, for it is just, since I indeed 
did purpose thee a most vile thing! How 
vile a thing, then, am 1——” 

“Nay, Beltane — dear my lord, I would 
not have thee grieve; indeed ‘twas but —— 

“Once ere this I would have slain thee, 
Fidelis — murdered thee before my wild 
fellows — I — I, that did preach them mercy 
and gentleness! To-day I would have left 
thee to perish alone within this ravening 
wilderness — I that do bear so honorable a 
name! O, Beltane, my father! Yet, believe 
me, I did love honor once, and was accounted 
gentle. I did set forth to do great things, 
but now — now do I know myself unfit and 
most unworthy. Therefore. Sir Fidelis, do 
thou take the horse and what thou wilt 
beside and leave me here, for fain am I to 
end my days within these solitudes with no 
eye to see me more — save only the eye of 
God! God pity me! I am in sooth so changed, 
meseemeth some vile demon doth possess me 
betimes!” And, sighing deep, he gazed upon 
the rippling waters wide-eyed and fearful. 
And, as he sat thus, abashed and despairing, 
Sir Fidelis, speaking no word, bathed and 
bound up his wound, and, thereafter brought 
and spread forth their remaining viands. 

“Eat,” said he gently, “come, let us break 
our fast, mayhap thy sorrows shall grow 
less anon. Come, eat, I pray thee, Beltane, 
for none will I eat alone and, O, I famish!” 
So they ate together, whiles the war-horse 
Mars, pawing impatient hoof, oft turned his 
great head to view them with round and 
wistful eye. 


The sun rose high, yet still Beltane sat 
there beside the stream, staring down into 
the gurgling waters. 

Thus presently comes Sir Fidelis, and 
standing afar, spake in voice strange and 
bitter: 

“*What do ye here, my lord? Dost dream 
ever upon thy woes and ills? Wilt dream 
thy life away here amid the wild, forsooth?” 

Quoth Beltane, very humbly: 

“ And wherefore not, Sir Fidelis? Unfit am 
I for great achievements. But, as to thee, 
take now the horse and ride you ever north 
and west —— 

“Yea, but where is north, and where 
west 

“The trees shall tell you this. Hearken 
now 

“Nay, my lord, no forester am I ‘to find 
my way through trackless wild. So, an thou 
stay, so perforce, must I; and if thou stay 
then art thou deeply forsworn.” 

“How mean you, good sir?” 

“T mean Belsaye—I mean all those 
brave souls that do wait and watch, pale- 
cheeked, "gainst Ivo’s threatened ven- 
geance ——— 

““Ha — Belsaye!” quoth Beltane, lifting 
his head. 

“Thou must save Belsaye from flame and 
ravishment, my lord!” 

“Aye, forsooth,” cried Beltane, clenching 
his hands, “though I be unworthy to stand 
in my noble father’s place, yet Belsaye must 
be saved or I die in it. O, Fidelis, friend 
art thou indeed and wise beyond thy years!” 
But as Beltane arose, Sir Fidelis incontinent 
turned away, and presently came back lead- 
ing the great horse. So in a while they set 
out northwards; but now were no arms to 
clasp and cling, since Sir Fidelis found hold 
otherwhere. 

Now here, thinketh the historian, it boot- 
eth not to tell of all those mimor haps and 
chances that befell them; how despite all 
Beltane’s wood-craft, they went astray full 
oft by reason of fordless rivers and quaking 
swamps; of how they snared game to their 
sustenance, or how, for all the care and skill 
of Sir Fidelis, Beltane’s wound healed not by 
reason of continual riding, for that each day 
he grew more restless and eager for knowledge 
of Belsaye, so that, because of his wound he 
knew small rest by day and a fevered sleep 

* night — yet, despite all, his love for 
b.celis daily waxed and grew, what time he 
pressed on through the wild country, north- 
westerly. 

Five weary days and nights wandered 
they, lost to sight and knowledge within the 
wild; until there came an evening when, 
racked with anguish and faint with thirst 
and weariness, Beltane drew rein within a 
place of rocks whereby was a shady pool 
deep-bowered in trees. 

“Fidelis — O, Fidelis, methinks I know 
this place — these rocks — the pool yonder 
—there should be a road hereabout, the 
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National 


Bank Book 
Proposition 


isn’t alone oné of ‘saving, but 
of earning power — making 
more to save. In this a most 
vital factor is keeping brain 
and body fit — increasing 
one’s efficiency. 


Many on the way to pros- 
perity, bankrupt health and 
ability by wrong habits of 
living — among them coffee 
drinking. For the subtle, 
cumulative drug, caffeine, in 
coffee is frequently the unsus- 
pected cause of headache, ner- 
vousness, biliousness and many 
other ailments. 


The way to protect one’s 
self against coffee handicaps 
to health is to quit coffee 
entirely and use 


POSTUM 


—the pure food-drink. 


Made of wheat and a bit of 
wholesome molasses, Postum 
has a delicious flavour much 
like mild Java coffee, yet is 
free from drugs and other 
harmful elements. 


There are two forms of 
Postum: The original Postum 
Cereal, must be boiled; In- 
stant Postum, the soluble 
form — made in the cup by 
adding hot water. The cost 
of each is about the same per 
cup. 


You can bank on 


POSTUM 


~“There’s a Reason” 


—sold by Grocers. 
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I went to buy 
_a phonograph- 
I found one --and some- 


Chin ig in hi nilely grea ler. 





Areolian-Vocalion. Style E, $50 
Cabinet models from $35 upward 


EFORE I purchased I looked at many phonographs. 
Fine instruments though some of them were, the differences 

2 seemed trifling. All looked alike. In playing, one did, 
il perhaps, a little better with instrumental music; another 
gave a shade more perfect reproduction .of the human voice. 





a YY WY AA t 


And then, at last, my quest led me tothe new phono- t 
graph—and all the others faded from my mind. 


graph. Character and distinction showed in every line; in its rare 


I] 

It was a very beautiful instrument to look at —this new phono- a 

t 

depth of finish was suggested the richness of old mahogany. : 


A record was put in and I heard sounds I never dreamed the 
phonograph could reproduce. Sweet, full richnesses of tone, vibrant 
with the very quality of life. Deep voices of the orchestra other | 
phonographs had but meagrely portrayed. Delicate tonal-tints a 
that marked the subtle difference of instrument and instrument. 

All untinged with any hint of phonographic stridency. t 


Areolian-Vocalion, Style G. $100 
Models of this character in various sizes 
from $75 upward 


The demonstrator asked me if I wished to play it? What could 
he mean? How could one play a phonograph ? ( 


And then a miracle of music happened. I became the most 
talented and versatile musician the wildest flight of imagination i 
could picture. u 


I played the flute—and reveled in the joy of expressing my ¢ 
inmost music-feeling in its liquid, mellow tone. 


I played the violin —and all the wistful string-beauty of that 
wizard instrument responded to my mood and wish. 





I played the French horn, the clarinet, the ’cello. I whistled. 
I even sang —first with a full-throated baritone, and then with « ; 
AtolianeVocalion marvellous and bell-like tenor. I 
Style L, $375 ; : 
One of the regular stock models Did I really do these things? No! But that wonderful phono- 
of eames a graph did them under my control: so utterly, so completely reflect- : 
Aeolian-Vocalions may be ob- ing my spirit, that the joy was close akin to actual production—. i 
tained in a variety of Art and, : 
Period models as though I myself were sounding the very notes. 
a 
And so I found the new phonograph that gave to me, at last, 
the means to voice the latent music-instinct of my soul. ‘ 
Copy 
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Copyright, 1915, The Aeolian Company 


NEW and EXCLUSIVE 
FEATURES 


The Aeolian-Vocalion is a phonograph— 
but a phonograph possessing such revolu- 
tionary features that it is virtually a new 
type of musical instrument. 


The one that has been described is 
unique, unprecedented. It gives to the 
phonograph a charm and added interest 
hitherto not even suggested in other 
instruments, 


The Graduola 


This is the name of this new feature — 
the most important musical invention since 
the phonograph itself was patented. 


The Graduola is a device for tone-control. 
Its operation is as simple as the opening 
and closing of one’s hand. It enables one 
to shade the tone — now reducing it to 
the softest whisper, now swelling it to ful! 
fortissimo, 


It does not change the technique of a 
record, its tempo or the spirit of it. But 
it does permit one to introduce the thou- 
sand subtle variations of tone-color that an 
artist himself changes in each performance, 


(nd it gives a new quality of livingness 
to records, and enables one to take a per- 
sonal part in their rendition. 


lt should be understood that while the 
Graduola is the first device that satisfactor- 
ily governs tone-volume and as such is of 
supreme musical value to the phonograph, 
it is not arbitrary. That is, it may be 
used or ignored at will. There are, per- 
haps, records one might never wish to 
change. In that case the Aeolian-Vocalion 
pliys them without variation, just as other 
phonographs do 


The New Sound- Box 


As the result of recent scientific dis- 
coveries and new inventions, the Aecolian- 
Vocalion is equipped with a Sound-Box far 
superior to any hitherto used. This Sound- 
Bi ‘ produces an entirely new character and 
quality of phonograph tone. 


instead of having the usual thin, nasal 
Pi nograph tone, the Aeolian-Voealion tone 
is full, rich and mellow. 


“he lower tones of different instrements, 
ana indeed the deep-voiced instruments 
themselves, like the tuba, for example, are 
for the first time suitably reproduced by 
this new Sound-Box. 


VOCALION 


“THE NEW PHONOGRAPH THAT MAKES YOU AN ARTIST” 


The Symphonetic Horn 


This is another new feature that is the 
result of laborious acoustical research and 
experiment. Its superiority in design and 
composition result in amplifying tones with- 
out giving them stridency or changing their 
character. 


Due to this patented Horn, all the deli- 
cate distinctions between instruments are 
preserved. 


Even when a full orchestra is playing, 
one can distinguish the different voices. 
The strings, the horns, the wood-winds 
and the brasses are true to life. While the 
relation between upper and lower tones are 
so perfectly maintained as to give an en- 
tirely new ““balance’’ to the performance. 


Other Features 
Among other important and exclusive 
features, two may be mentioned. These 
are: 






Abolian-Vocalion 
Style K. $300 
Models of this character in various sizes from 


































$250 upward 
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The Automatic Siop — which is the most 
simple and efficient yet devised. Two 
movements, simultaneously performed, start 
the record revolving and “‘set’’ it to stop 
at the end or at any place in the piece de- 
sired. 


Improved Appearance — The Aeolian- 
Vocalion sets an entirely new standard of 
design and finish for phonographs. 

Even the least expensive “‘regular’’ 
models are the creations of artist-designers 
and convey a distinct impression of grace 
and dignity. 

The costlier models and the ‘‘Period’’ 
and “‘Art’’ cases are on a par with the fin- 
est examples of modern designing. 

























An-Vocalion Style VK 


Baily Exelich, Gray Ook et Jowrbean Oak 


Also, all models are finished in finest 
woods, with a depth of color and beauty of 
grain hitherto confined to expensive - 
pianos. 


Where to Hear the Aeolian-Vocalion 


Though introduced less than a year ago, 
the Aeolian-Vocalion has already scored 
one of the most remarkable successes ever 
achieved by a musical instrument. Its out- 
put and representation are still com- 
paratively limited, however, We will be 
very glad to notify all who write where 
they may find it on exhibition, and will 
also send them a free catalog giving 
prices and other particulars and contain- 
ing a most interesting explanation of how 
the phonograph reproduces sound. 

Prices for Regular Styles from $35 to 
$375. Special ‘‘Art’’ models from $400 
upwards. Exclusive -cases designed and 







executed to order. OK 
Address Dept. F 12 Sheraton 
THE AEOLIAN COMPANY se ahogany = 





AEOLIAN HALL NEW YORK 


Makers of the famous Pianola— largest manufacturers of 
musical instruments in the world 


cr Satinwood, 
Painted 
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For Someone on Your 
Christmas List 


Premoette Jr. 
7.7.7 


Did you ever see anyone who was not interested 
in pictures—especially pictures of his own friends and 
family and the pleasant incidents of life? 

Here is a carefully made, attractive little camera, 


with which anybody can make such pictures. 


It is extremely light and compact—just a trifle larger than the 
picture it makes. It’s so simple that a school boy cam use it suc- 
cessfully, and it is fitted with a genuine anastigmat lens, This lens 
—the Kodak Anastigmat f£7.7—is equal in definition, depth and 
covering power to the most expensive lenses, and it makes negatives 
that give the best of direct results or beautiful enlargements of any 


reasonable size. 


For cameras of such efficiency, the prices are extremely moderate. 


Premoette Jr. f.7.7, for 2 x 3% pictures, $12.00; 22 x 4%, $15.00. 


Premo catalogue free at the dealer’s or mailed on request 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N. Y. 





“he called aloud: “Fidelis! 
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great road that leadeth to Mortain. Climb 
now the steep and tell me an you can see a 
road, running north and south.” Forthwith 
Sir Fidelis climbed the rocky eminence, and, 
being there, cried right joyously: 

“Aye, lord —’tis the road — the road!” 
and so came hastily down, glad-eyed. “Tis 
the end’of this wilderness at last, my lord!” 

“Aye!” sighed Beltane, “at last!” and 
groaning, he swayed in his saddle — for his 
pain was very sore — and would have fallen 
but for the ready arms of Sir Fidelis. There- 
after, with much labor, Beltane got him to 
earth, and Fidelis brought him where, be- 
neath the steep, was a shallow cave carpeted 
with soft moss, very excellent suited to their 
need. Here Beltane laid him down, watching 
a little cataract that rippled o’er the rocky 
bank near by, where ferns and lichens grew; 
what time Sir Fidelis came and went, and, 
having set fire a-going whereby to cook their 
supper, brought an armful of fragrant heather 
to set "neath Beltane’s weary head. Then, 
having given him to drink of the cordial, 
fell to work bathing and bandaging his wound, 
sighing often to see it so swollen and angry. 

“Fidelis,” quoth Beltane, “methinks 
there is some magic in thy touch, for now is 
my pain abated — hast a wondrous gentle 
hand ‘ 

“Tis the cordial giveth thee respite, 
ord x4 

“Nay, ‘tis thy hand, methinks.” 

“Ah, Beltane, thou dost know I will ne’er 
desert thee!” 

“So henceforth am I content — and 
yet —to-morrow, perchance, shall see the 
end of this our solitude and close comrade- 
ship — to-morrow we should reach Hundle- 
by Fen. So, Fidelis, promise me, if thou, at 
any time hereafter should see me harsh, or 
proud, or selfish — do thou mind me of these 
days of our love and companionship.” 

Up rose the moon, a thing of glory filling 
the warm, stilly night with radiant splendor. 
And soon Beltane, being weary, fell to 
slumber. 

But in his sleep he dreamed that Fidelis 
was beset by foes and cried to him for aid, 
whereon he would have hasted to his de- 
liverance yet could not for that unseen hands 
held him fast; then strove he amain against 
these gripping hands, and so awaked in 
sudden terror and lay there trembling in the 
dark; and in the dark he reached out cau- 
tious hand further and further and so found 
himself alone —for the young knight was 
gone. ‘ 

Now being very sick with the fever of his 
wound, dread came upon him, fear sei 
and shook him, and, trembling in the dark, 
Fidelis!” But 
no sound heard he save the ripple of the brook 
near by. Groaning, he arose and, limping 
forth of the cave stood in the glory of the 
moon, voiceless now by reason of his ever- 
growing terror; conscious only of his passion- 
ate desire to find again the youth whose 
gentle voice had cheered him often in the 
dark. So leaning upon his great sword, 
Beltane limped through light and shadow, 
heedless of direction, until he was stayed by 
the waters of the pool. 

A faint splash, a rippling of the sleepy 
waters, and, out into the moonlight came one 
that swam the pool with long, easy strokes; 
one that presently leapt lightly ashore and 
stood there to shake down the unwetted 
glory of her hair. At first he thought this 
some enchanted pool and she the goddess of 
the place, but even then she turned, and thus 
at last — he knew. And in that moment also, 


| she beheld him amid the leaves; tall and fair 


she stood, proud and maidenly, nor moved 
she, nor spake. Only she shook about her 
loveliness the shining mantle of her hair. 
And beholding the reproachful sadness of 


| those clear, virgin eyes, Beltane, abashed by 


her very beauty, bowed his head, and turn- 
ing, stumbled away and thus presently 
finding himself within the cave, threw him- 
self down and clasped his head within fierce 
hands. Yet, even so, needs must he behold 
the slim, white beauty of her, the rippling 
splendor of her hair, and the deep, shy sad- 
ness of her eyes, and, becaus2 of her beauty, 
he trembled, and because of her falsity he 
groaned aloud. 

Now as he lay thus, after some while he 
heard a swift, light footfall, the whisper of 
mail, and knew that she stood above him; 
yet he heeded not, wherefore at last she 
spake, sweet-voiced and gentle. 

“ Beltane — dear my lord, now dost thou 
know who is Fidelis, and thou didst — love 
Fidelis!” But Beltane stirred not, and find- 
ing him silent, she spake on, yet faltering a 
ittle: 

“When I waked from my swoon within 
the chapel at — at Blaen, and found thee 


gone, I, distraught with woeful fear and a 
most strange sickness, took thy sword and 


) i our — wedding 
night, by what spells and witchcraft oy: 
happiness was to sorrow and dire 
amaze, I know no more than thou. Ah, 
Beltane — dear my lord — speak — speak t, 
me!” And falling on her knees she would 
have lifted his head. But of a sudden be 
shrank away, and rose to his feet. 

“Touch me not, I am but a man and thoy 
— art woman, and there is evil in thee, 
touch me not with thy false, alluriny hands 
O, thou hast deceived me now as ever — 
As Fidelis did I love thee above all nen, by, 
for what thou art, I do despise thee ——” 

But, with sudden gesture passionate and 
yearning, she reached out her white hands. 

“Beltane!” she sighed. “Beltane! |; 
thy great love dead im very truth? Nay, 
indeed I know it liveth yet even as mine, and 
shall live on for ever. Look at me, Beltane! 
I can be as brave, as faithful and tender as 
Fidelis! Look at me!” 

But Beltane dared not look, and trembled 
beause of her so great beauty, and faip 
would speak, yet could not. 

Whereat she, upon her knees, drew nearer, 

“Beltane,” she murmured, “trust me. 
Despite thyself, O, trust me — so shalt thou 
find happiness at last and Pentavalon an end 
to all her sorrows. Be thou my lord, my 
master — my dear love and husband — ride 
with me this night to my fair Mortain —”" 

“To Mortain?” cried Beltane wildly. 
“Aye, to Blaen, belike — to silken wanton- 
ings and to—death! Tempt me not, 0, 
witch — aye, witch that weaveth spells of 
her beauty — tempt me not [ say, lest | 
slay thee to mine own defense, for I do know 
thee beyond all women fair, yet would | 
slay thee first —” But, groaning, Beltane 
cast aside his sword and covered burning 
eyes with burning palms, yet shook as with 
an ague fit. 


HE pleading hands fell, to clasp and wring 

each other; her proud head sank, and a 
great sob brake from her, what time Beltane 
watched her with eyes bright with fever and 
swayed upon his feet. Stumbling, he turned 
and left her, yet presently came back lead- 
ing the war-horse Mars. 

“To Mortain shalt thou ride to-night— 
I pray thee mount!” cried he. ‘‘Come— 
mount, I say!” 

Standing tall and proud before him, she 
sighed and spake deep sorrowing: 

“Then will I leave thee — an it must be 
so. But, in days to come, mayhap, thou 
shalt grieve for this hour, Beltane, nor shall 
all thy sighs nor all thy tears avail to bring 
it back again. Thou hast shamed me oft, 
yet for all thy bitter scorns I do forgive thee, 
aye, even the anguish of my breaking heart, 
for that my love doth rise beyond my pail; 
and so, dear my lord — fare thee well!” 

So she mounted, whereat the mettle 
charger must needs rear, and Beltane, 
staggering aside, catch at a tree and leu 
there. 

“Art sick, Beltane?” she cried in suddet 
fear. “How may I leave thee thus— Af 
sick!” 

“Aye, Helen, for thy beauty. The devi 
is here, and I am here, so here is no plat 
for thee — so get thee gone, spur — Splut: 
For despising thee in my heart yet W I 
have thee stay; yet, an thou stay »ceds mut 
I slay thee ere the dawn and myself ther 
after!” ’ 

Thus spake he, his voice loud, his speech 
quick and fevered. 

“Indeed, thou art sick, my lord — nor do 
I fear thee, thou noble son of noble father 
sighed she. an 

“My father! Forsooth he liveth i 5® 
Cross Thicket within Mortain; he 
beware of women and the ways of wome 
So do I know thee witch, thou golden He® 
Ha! must Troy burn again —I loved ™ 
once, but love is dead long since and tum 
corrupt — so get thee hence, Helen 
ful!” 

“O, God pity thee, my Beltane, for ® 
dost love me yet, even as I love thee—® 
lonely man-child! God pity thee, 
also!” And, crying thus, forlorn 
late, the Duchess Helen rode upo® 
solitary way. : 

A darkness full of a great uietude, 
grateful stillness, slumberous and 
yet, little by little, upon this alhpe 
ing silence, a sound crept, soft, but ais 
to one who fain would sleep. Beltamt 
ened unwilling eyes —eyes that 
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en ~ Be \ One of these seven will be killed or hurt this year. | 
hae d See & That is what accident does each year. When the acci- 
do kao “i = dent is coming, or how, you cannot tell. It may be only a 
f° call scratch from a rusty nail, or it may be a wrecked train. 

- a A But when it does come, what will you do? What 
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we On | 3 cents a day is all it need cost you if you are in a “ Pre- 
me ~~ fr | ferred” occupation. 3 cents a day brings $1,250 to $3,250 in 
To Oh CON yO P case of death by accident; $5 to $10 weekly income for a 
a —. Se | bility due to accidental injuries plus $1,000 to $3,000 for loss 


d Beltane, of two limbs or eyes; or the income plus $500 to $1,500 for 


7 loss of one hand, foot or eye, or $250 for death from any cause. 

ae -— Se 4 You can make these amounts as much bigger as you like by 
aid ee A paying more than three cents daily. ($50 added to above 
so me mm 7 4 payments for death if you insure while under 40 years of age.) 
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oe | . * , | Send the coupon now and be safe in time ? 
a . Send this coupon and find out how to protect yourself, your wife and Rod 
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Musical history was 





made a short time ago at Orange, New Jersey. 


At the laboratories of the New Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph, 300 
phonograph experts were witnesses to an epoch-making experiment. 


When the test was done, 


the entire gathering agreed as one—a modern 


miracle had been performed before their eyes! 


Three factors predominated. 


Alice Verlet, the famous Belgian prima donna, 
whom European musical critics haye hailed as 
the ‘‘New Queen of Song.’’ 


The New Edison Diamond Disc Phonograph. 


And Thomas A. Edison. He alone knew of 
the revelation to come; of the human voice 
with all its range, its sweetness, its mellow- 
ness, its sympathy and pathos coming from the 
instrument he had created. 

Miss Verlet stood beside the New Edison Diamond 
Disc Phonograph. Mr. Edison sat with his head bowed 
upon his hand. 


There came the clear notes of the beautiful song, ‘“‘Caro 
Nome,’’ from Rigoletto. 


i ee 


Which was singing, phonograph or lady? The ear could 
not distinguish. Only the eye could discern that Miss 
Verlet’s lips were not moving. The Edison Diamond 
Disc was singing alone. Then—a greater volume—but 
only a greater vo'ume—Miss Verlet joined her voice with 
the singing of the Edison Diamond Disc. 


Two voices—exactly the same two—-were singing to- 
gether. No one among the 300 could tell which 
was the more clear or distinct, or more full of feeling. 


The song volume decreased. The ear heard but one 
voice. ‘The eye must tell again. Miss Verlet’s lips were 
moving. It was she who was singing. 


Faces were lit up with surprise—even with amazement 
—a modern miracle was happening just before them. 


The phonograph and the lady continued their duet to 
the end. Enthusiasm, almost unbounded, ran through 
the audience. 
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Nearly 300 Phonograph Exp erts 
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Quickly these men realized that there had been given to the world a new 
instrument which years of endeavor had made so complete that even “‘perfect’’? {VY 
failed as a descriptive word. 4} 


«& .- 
\ 


~~ 





They could not describe the tone of the New Edison. It was not enough to call it “Shuman, life- 
like, natural.’? No more could they describe a beautiful rose as “‘true to nature.’’ This New E dison 
was mature itself. It was the artist in all but form. 


The Edison has no tone of its own. It is a perfect vehicle for the re-creation of the artist’s voice—or 


~"New Fdison 


* Diamond Disc 


7 Phonograph 


= No Needles to Change Unbreakable Records 
The reasons for the absolute perfection of the wear on the record. The recorder makes a polished 
Diamond Disc Phonograph are manifold. The path which the smooth surface of the diamond stylus 
‘ h h d: d ieee merely floats over. 
oul music passes through a real diamond, traversing ved 
pe a record so feel: thee teens. Ieee ceemene The smooth diamond point in passing over the record 
aa break it. Edi ges b Sal is as an automobile running over a hill and then into a 
ae —s Ison records have been playe valley. There is no more wear on the top of the hill 
e th 6,000 times, with the same sweetness and than at the bottom of the valley. This is in contra-dis- 
r fidelity Siti the last rendition as from the tinction to the lateral system of recording, which is as a 
first. Edison records are thicker than any twisting river always wearing away its banks. 
; be ever made before. Edison dealers everywhere are ready to give you a dem- 
me B onstration of the new Diamond Disc. Ask to see the 
sling. ’ Mr. Edison’s vertical system of recording, used only $250 Diamond Disc Phonograph, which is the official 
+ oll by him (as against the lateral system), there can be no laboratory model. 
were 
Special Edison Christmas Concerts are being given everywhere by Edison Dealers. 
| You will be under no obligation if you ask to have your favorite records played 
. for you. Make up your mind to hear a Christmas Concert early. If you would 
a prefer, arrangements can be made to have a demonstration in your own home. 
et to 
-ough Or, write us for a catalog of records and Diamond Disc Phonographs 


THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. Dept. 1029 Orange, New Jersey 
> 
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Your Wife’s Christmas 
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A sensible Christmas gift for a wife to get 
from her husband is one she can use every day. 


<___ “acum SWEEPER 


is just such a gift. 


O dirt 


into a 


or dust can go so deep 
that a 
out. 


floor-covering 


i AN EA 


‘Torrington cannot get it 


No electric or other power is used—the 
wheels on which it easily runs operate 
that the 


These same wheels drive the brush 


three suction bellows get all 
. dirt. 
Suction ...-. 24 
which picks up all litter. It 


for 
dirt 


scatters 


no dust—it leaves no dusting to do. 


Clean cut, simply built, it will last for 


years. It saves the drudgery of using 


brooms and costs less 


Brush 


for 
litter 


ordinary per 


year. Consider these points — health, 
economy, convenience. 

Tests have proven the Torrington 
12,000 
and still be in good condition for further 


will clean over room-size rugs, 
use. 
lor a dozen years we have 
made the NATIONAL CAR- 
PET SWEEPER, thousands of 
The 


excellent reputation they have, 


which are in daily use. 


built up for us stands behind 
the Torrington, which for years 
has been making good. 
Write for Free Booklet. Ask your dealer to show 
you the Torrington. Made in three grades, $6 to $12. 
National Carpet Sweepers, $2.50 to $5.00 


NATIONAL SWEEPER CO. 
31 Laurel Street 


j or 52 Bruce Avenue, Westmount, Montreal, Canada 


~ 


Torrington, Conn. 
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| taken it himself. 
| several weeks when for the third time Grace 
| sent him away, and he returned in despair 
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| and smarted as they beheld a leaping flame 
where a fire of twigs crackled merrily against 
| a purple void beyond; beholding all of which 


Beltane forthwith shut his eyes again. But 


| those soft deeps wherein he had found so 
| sweet oblivion, that great and blessed quie- 
| tude, were altogether vanished and beyond 
| him. to regain; wherefore Beltane felt him- 


self aggrieved and sorrowed within himself, 


| and so, presently oped his reluctant eyes and 


fell to watching the play of wanton spark and 
flame. None the less he knew himself yet 
aggrieved; also he felt a sudden loneliness, 
wherefore (as was become his custom of 
late) he called on one ever heedful and swift 
to answer his call. 

“Fidelis!” he called. “Fidelis!”’ Yet 
came there no one, and Beltane wondered 
vaguely why his voice should sound so thin 
and far away. 

Now of a sudden, one stirred amid the 
shadows beyond the fire, mail gleamed, and 
Black Roger bent over him. 

“Master!” he cried joyfully, his eyes very 
bright. ““O, master, art awake at last? 
Dost know Roger — thy man? — dost know 
thy Roger, lord?” 

“Aye, forsooth, I know 


thee, Roger,” 


| says Beltane, yet aggrieved and querulous, 
| “but I called not thee. 


Send me Fidelis. 
Where tarries Fidelis?” 


“Master, I know not. He came to me 


| within the hollow six nights agone and gave 


to me his horse and bid me seek thee here. 


| Thereafter went he afoot by the forest road, 
| and I rode hither and found thee, according 


to his word.” 
Then would Beltane have risen, but could 
not, and stared at Black Roger’s pitiful face 


| with eyes of wonder. “Why, Roger!” quoth 


he. “Why, Roger —— 


“Thou hast been very nigh to death 
master. A madman I found thee, in sooth — 
foaming, master, and crying in direfyl Voice 
of spells and' magic. Bewitched wert 
master, in ‘very sooth —and strove atid 
fought with me, and wept as no man should 
weep, and all by reason of a vile enchantment 
which the sweet saints forefend. So 
hast thou lain on the borders of death and 
here have I ministered to thee as Sir Fidelis 
did teach me; and, but for these medica. 
ments, I had wept upon thy grave, for wert 
direly sick, lord, and ——” 

“Nay, here. is no matter — tell me, tq 
me, where is Fidelis?” 

“Dear master I know not, forsooth!” 

“Went he by the forest road?” ; 

“Aye, master, the forest road.” 

“Said he--aught to thee of — of me, 
Roger?” 

“Aye, “twas all of thee and thy wound 
and how to ease’the pain I must do this, 
forsooth, and “that, forsooth, and to break 
the fever must. mix and give thee certain 
cordials, the which I have done.” 

“Said he aught beside — aught ely, 
Roger?” 

“Aye, master, he bid me pray for thee, 
the which I have also done, though I had 
rather fight for thee; nathless the sweet saints 
haye answered even my poor prayers, for be- 
hold, thou art alive and shall be well anon,” 

“Now God bless thee, Roger — 0, God 
bless thee!”’ So crying, of a sudden Beltane 
caught Black Roger’s sunburned hand and 
kissed it, and thereafter turned him to the 
shadows. And, lying thus, Beltane wept, 
very bitterly yet very silent, until, like a 
grieving child he had wept himself to forget- 
fulness and sleep. So slept he, clasped within 
Roger’s mailed arm. 


[To be continued] 


COMING: “The Light that Lies,” a short novel by George 
Barr McCutcheon; “Pep,” a short novel by Wallace Irwin: 
and a new series of efficiency stories by Frank Goewey Jones. 
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together — except that the girl was too young 
to make up her mind, and her dead father 
had favored a match with one of the dis- 
inherited cousins. 

From these rough notes, crudely classify- 
ing Antonio Tostini’s courtship of Grace Cal- 
lender, I gathered that the young Italian had 


fallen desperately in love with the girl. He 


had assured friends whom they had in com- 
mon that even if, to marry him, she were 


| obliged to give up her fortune, he would still 


think himself the happiest man on earth, 
to win her. Grace’s aunt, who had tried to 


| keep the girl out of other men’s way, evi- 


dently favored her old love’s brother. She 
chaperoned a yachting party of which Grace 
and Antonio were the most important mem- 
bers, a party in which the Callender-Grahams 
were not included, though they wished for 
invitations. This matchmaking effort on 
Marian’s part stifled all suspicion that she 
discouraged Grace from marrying, in order 
to retain a charming home, a large, certain 
income, and all kinds of other luxuries for 
herself. She had taken Grace's refusal of 
Antonio Tostini almost as hard as he had 
She had even been ill for 


to Italy. It was not long after this affair, 
the dossier informed me, that, in accord- 
ance with her father’s desire, the girl engaged 
herself to Perry Callender-Graham; and 
Marian consented to the inevitable. Her 
affection and support during the tragic ex- 


| periences that followed had given great com- 


fort to Grace; and so far as was known, 
Antonio Tostini had had the good taste never 
to appear on the scene again. 

Here were many details which I had been 
anxious, but not decently able, to learn, as 


| the Miss Callenders’ shipboard friendship 


had confined itself to lending me books, tell- 
ing me what to do in New York, inviting me 
to call, listening to talk about the play, and 
allowing me to snapshot them both on 


| | deck. 


Having looked through the dossier, I took 
my departure with the key. It was only 
a duplicate, yet I couldn’t rid myself of a 


queer, superstitious feeling for the thing, as 
if it were offered to me by the unseen hand 
of a dead man. 

I taxied back to my hotel, and mentioned 
to a clerk that I wanted to see houses and 
flats in the direction of Riverside Drive 
Could he direct me to an agent who would 
have the letting of apartments in that neigh- 
borhood? If my foreign way of expressing 
myself amused him, he hid his mirth, and 
looked up in a big book the addresses of 
several agents. 

I had not cared to be too specific in my 
questions; but I chose the address nearest 
the street I wanted, taxied there, found the 
agent, and inquired if there were anything 
to let there. It was the street in which 
Perry Callender-Graham and his brother 
Ned had met their death. 

“TI have been recommended to that par- 
ticular street, by an American friend in 
England,” I said. “He has told me that 
it’s very quiet. There are several apartmen! 
houses in it, are there not?” 

“Yes,” replied a spruce young man, who 
looked willing to let me half residential New 
York. “But it’s a favorite street, and I'm 
afraid there’s nothing doing there now. 4s 
for houses, they’re all owned, or have beet 
rented for many years. A little farther 
north or south »4 

“Hold on,” I pulled him back. “Some 
body might be induced to let. My friend 
was telling me about a charming flat — oh, 
apartment you call it?—in that street, 
which a friend of his took — let me see —" 
must have been three years ago, Or there- 
abouts. Anyhow not later. He had reaso# 
to believe I might get that very flat. 5t 
of me! I can’t remember the number 
name — whichever it was —of the hous 
I know the flat was a furnished one, howeveh 
and if your agency : 

“Oh, if the apartment was furnished, and 
changed hands three years ago, there $ 0M 
one it could be, provided you're sure its™ 
that street?” 

“I'm sure,” I replied. I staked al 
that sureness, though logically — but 
would not let my mind wander to any 
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“IThe three vital features of your | 
Christmas Grafonola 


yell anon.” 

— QO, God 

’n Beltane 
hand and 

For, of course, your new instrument will be a Columbia, 

if it is a question of musical quality—of certainty of lasting 

enjoyment. Judge the superiority of the Columbia Grafo- 

nola, first of all, upon its superb tone. 


Tone: 


ane wept, 
til, like a 
to forget- 
ped within 
Tone is the soul of music. And tone perfection depends fully as 
much upon the scientific exactness of the reproducing mechanism of the 
instrument itself as upon the original recording process. Tie perfected 
reproducer and tone-arm of the Columbia Grafonola is the crowning 
achievement in this branch of the art. The tone is carried from 
the reproducer needle to the end of the tone chamber through one 
continuous uninterrupted and ever-expanding passage. 

Once you realize the tone possibilities of the Columbia Grafonola 
playing Columbia Records or any other records, we believe you will 
never again be satisfied with any tone less full and true, less brilliant 
and round and natural. 


Tone control: 


With the Columbia you have every possible gradation of tone at 
our command. The tone-control leaves, built on the one right prin- 
iple of controlling tone-volume, and the wide variety of needles avail- 
ble, give you any and all degrees of tone-volume, from the lightest 
ianissimo to the resounding fortissimo to fill the largest auditorium. 


Convenience: 


Your Grafonola, equipped with the individual record ejectors, an 
xclusive Columbia feature, is ideal in its convenience. Your records 
re racked individually in velvet-lined slots that automatically clean 
hem and protect them against breaking and scratching. A num- 
ered push-button controls each record—a push of the button brings 
iny record forward to be taken between the thumb and fingers. 


OLUMBIA 


GRAPHOPHONE COMPANY v/a tonteclaen Sai 


Box L-213 Woolworth Bldg., New York Record Bjector, $110 
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( Will your House be Haunted? 


an you live happily in a house where the ghost of the fire peril constantly menaces 
you, ‘toe you love, and the possessions you treasure? No amount of money or insurance / | 
can drive away this dread. But, it can be prevented in advance. You can be sure of 
safety. You can build into your house a constant and infallible guardian against danger— 


NATCO:-HOLLOW TILE 


Build of Natco throughout and forget about fire. Don’t worry about possible ravages of weather or 
time. This material, now giving safety and long life to the mammoth skyscraper and to the cozy 
bungalow alike, defies not only fire but all of nature’s destructive forces. Build of Natco and 
enjoy greater phy sical as well as mental comfort. Natco’s air -blankets are a great aid in keeping out 
winter’s cold and summer’s heat. r were | 

Whenever and whatever you do build, remember Natco not only as the material to use but as a had a 

rile and its inbuik fee Service at your command. This Service means the experienced Natco ms = 
mie peovecvlon Engineers working with you, your Architect and Contractor from the first plans \\ WA: hich 
oxi to the finished building. Natco Service is one of the factors that make Natco Fisk 
construction so uniformly satisfactory. ; 
Now, while you are thinking about Natco, find out more about this material. Send for 
our 32-page hand-book, “Fireproof Houses,” with photographs and descriptions of beautiful 
Natco residences. You will find in it many ideas for your new home. Mailed anywhere 
for 10c (stamps or coin). Address Dept. C. 


NATIONAL FIRE :-PR@DFING: COMPANY 


Established 1889 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 
Offices in All Principal Cities and 23 Factories in the United States. Also at Hamilton, Ont., Canada. I stood 
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deduction than the one on which, for better 
or worse, | pinned my faith. 

“We had. the letting of a furnished apart- 
ment in the Alhambra, as the house is named, 
ut into our hands three years ago on the 
goth of last month,” said the youth, re- 
fering to a book. “To my certain knowl- 
edge no other furnished one was to be had in 
the street at that time, and there hasn’t 
been since. Isn’t likely to be, either, so 
faras can see. That was the grand chance! 
German-American lady and gentleman, Mr. 
and Mrs. Maurice Lowenstein, going unex- 
pectedly to Europe, and glad to get rid of 
their apartment to a good tenant at a nom- 
inal price.” 

“You found the good tenant?” I asked. 

“We did, sir; or the tenant found us. 
Wanted a furnished apartment, not too large 
or expensive, in a quiet street — quietness 
the great consideration. Above all, the 
proprietors mustn’t want to use the place 
again for at least five years. That just 
fitted in, because our clients were anxious to 
let for seven years. The husband had a busi- 
ness opening in Hamburg. The new tenant 
took the place for that period; and as there’s 
a long time to run yet, I shouldn’t have 
thought there was much hope for you. How- 
ever, your friend may have private informa- 
tion?” 

“Does the new tenant live there alto- 
gether?” I wanted to know. 

“Only comes up from the country oc- 
casionally. Expensive fad, to rent a New 
York apartment that way. But what's 
money for? Some people have it to burn.” 

“Quite so,” I admitted. “Have you 
ever met the tenant?” 

“Only once, when the apartment was en- 
gaged. The rent comes through the post.” 

“It must be the apartment my friend 
talked about!” I exclaimed. 

“Can't be any other. Is the name of 
your friend’s friend Paulling?”’ 

“Why yes, I have the impression of some- 
thing like that. By the way, I might be 
able to find an old photograph, to make quite 
sure. Would you recognize it?” 

“I might — and I mightn’t. Three years 
isa long time.” 

“Well, Cll do my best, through some ac- 
quaintances,” I finished. “If we're speak- 
ing of the same person, you may be able to 
introduce me and save the delay of communi- 
cating with my friend in England.” 


ACH was flattering himself on his dis- 

cretion, the whole catechism having been 
gone through without the question on either 
side, “Is the person a man or a woman?” 
Eventually we parted with the understand- 
ing that | should return later if, after looking 
at the Alhambra from the outside, I fancied 
itas much as I expected to do. And then 
| was to bring the photograph with me. 

So far, so good. But the next steps were 
not so simple. 

I stopped my taxi at the corner, not to 
advertise myself with unnecessary noise, 
and limped the short distance which Perry 
Callender-Graham and his brother Ned 
must have traveled on the secret errands that 
led them to their death. The Alhambra 
Was neither as picturesque nor as imposing 
as its name suggested. It was just a sub- 
stantial brick building six or seven stories 
inheight, with facings of light-colored stone, 
and large, cheerful windows. Luckily for 
ny game leg, the entrance was but a step 
above the street level. As I arrived, the 
door was opened by a chocolate brown negro 
in chocolate brown livery. He helped a 
smart nurse to pass out with a baby in a 
white ond gold chariot, and while he was thus 
engage’ | hobbled into the hall. A hasty 
glance ot « name board on the wall opposite 
save me the list of occupants, and the floor 
on which cach tenant lived. Evidently there 
Were two flats to each story. T. Paulling 
had an apartment on the third; so also had 
Emmett. L had to risk something; and 
when the brown hall porter turned to me, 
Which did with embarrassing swiftness, 
‘risked! inquiring for Mr. Emmett. “I be- 
eve, Ladded, “that he was expecting me.” 
| ry all right, sir. He’s in,” was the 
Welcome reply, with a compassionate grin 
at the crutches which guaranteed the harm- 
“ssness of an unknown visitor. “I'll take 
You in the elevator.” 
ten) re shot to the third floor, where I 
Rr m it my conductor might insist on 
Foe ie to the door of Mr. Emmett. 
it oo ely, however, someone rang for the 

4nd the porter shot down again, direct- 
ing mn to the right. 

t. ~ aetna he was out of sight, I turned 
I steed 't; with the police key in my hand, 
0d before the door of T. Paulling. 


My blood leaped through my veins, and 
the hand that tried the key in the lock shook 
with the rush of it. I heard its pounding 
in my ears, and through the murmurous 


sound the question whispered: “What if the | 


key won’t fit? Down goes the whole theory. 
You'll have to confess yourself a fool to 
Roger Odell.” 

As I blundered at the lock in haste and 
fear that someone might pass, or that this 
might be one of T. Paulling’s rare days at 
the flat, I was aghast at my late self-confi- 
dence. Face to face with the test it seemed 
impossible that my boast to Odell and Carr 
could succeed. I felt callow and stupid, 
altogether incompetent. The key seemed 
too large, and the wrong shape, which meant 
that the mystery of the brothers’ death was 
closed to me, like the door. A voice not far 
off made my nerves jump, and — the key 
slipped into the lock! From somewhere 
above or below came the sound of voices, 
but I could not be seen from the lift. Almost 
before I knew what I was doing or what 


had happened, I was on the other side of the | 


door, in a dark and stuffy hall. 

The sound of voices was suddenly stilled. 
It was as if with a single step I had found 
my way into another world. I drew a long 


breath of relief after strain; for the silence 


and darkness said that the tenant was not 


at home, and I might hope to have the flat | 


to myself. 
I groped for an electric switch, touched it, 
and flooded the hall with light. It was 


small, with nothing to distinguish it from any * 


other hall of any other well-furnished flat. 
Beyond led a narrow corridor which, when 
lit, showed me several doors. I opened the 
nearest, switched on another light, and found 
myself on the threshold of a moderate. sized 
sitting-room or study, with book-shelves 
ranged along one of the walls. The window 
was so heavily curtained that I had no fear 
of the sudden illumination being noticed 
from. the street. The air was heavy and 
smelled of moth powder. The mahogany 
table in the center of the room, and the desk 
under the window were coated with a thin 
film of dust, but everything was stiffly in 
order; no books lying about, no woman’s 
work, no trace of cigarette ash, dropped glove, 
nor pile of newspapers with a tell-tale date. 

1 walked over to the desk, and pulling out 
the swivel chair, sat down. In the silver 
inkstand, the ink had dried. In a pen-rack 
were two pens, one stub, the other an old- 
fashioned quill, both almost new, but faintly 
stained with ink. Neither, it struck me, 
could have been used more than once or 
twice. There were several small drawers, 
and I pulled out one after the other. All 
were empty. No paper or envelopes, no 
sealing wax or seal, not so much as an end of 
twine. But the blotting-pad—the only 
movable thing on the desk beside the ink- 
stand and pen-rack — was more repaying. 
It also appeared to be nearly new. Just 
inside the soft green leather cover, lay two 
sheets of plain, unmonogrammed gray-blue 
paper with two envelopes to match. I an- 
nexed one of the latter, and made a mental 
note that, in the police dossier of the Cal- 
lender-Graham case, the empty envelope 
found in the pocket of the younger brother 
was said to be blue-gray in color and of 
thick texture. No record had been kept 
concerning the color of the envelope in Perry’s 
pocket, as little importance had been attrib- 
uted to it, until the coincidence of the second 
envelope was remarked later. 

The blotting-pad was as new looking as 
the pens. The two uppermost sheets were 
of unspotted white, but the middle pages 
had both been used, and traces were visible 
of two short notes having been pressed against 
the paper while the ink was still very wet. 

Apparently these documents had had 
neither heading nor signature, and consisted 
of a few lines only. On another page a longer 
letter began “ Dearest,” and had been signed 
with an initial. There was no mirror in 
the room in which to reverse these writings, 
and ‘carefully separating the used sheets from 
their unsoiled fellows, I folded and slipped 
them into an inner pocket. There was 
nothing else in the room which could help 
me, with the exception perhaps of the books; 
and most of these were in sets, bound in a 
uniform way. These had a bookplate, and 
the monogram “M. L.” no doubt meaning 
Maurice Lowenstein. Of new novels or 
other publications there were none; an ad- 
ditional proof, if it had been needed after 
the clue of the dried ink and almost unused 
blotter, that the new tenants were seldom 
in the place. 

Having deduced this fact, I then went 
through the remaining six rooms of the flat, 
without any discoveries, and finally reached 


CHOOLS with daylight flooding every room 
—With perfect ventilation, even heating—and 
consequently without draft at any season of the year 
With extra protection against fire from within or without. 
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“The Finest School Insurance’’ 








Their use means even more than protec- 
tion against fire, storm, bad air and bad 
light. Maintenance costs are cut, arti- 
ficial lighting bills reduced. ‘The beauty 
of the building is enhanced. 

Despite their advantages, Fenestra 
Solid Steel Windows, in standard size, 
cost no more than good wood sash. 


Build that school this winter—and avoid 
the spring rush. Seve time. Save money. 
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our new pamphlet, “Bet- 
ter School Building.” 


DETROIT STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 


Dept. L3 Detroit, Michigan 


Urbana High 
School 


Urbana, Ind., 
showing recent 
installation of 
Fenestra Solid | 
Steel Windows. 


View of Schoolroom 
in Urbana High School—showing how flood 
of daylight is brought in at pupils’ left. 
Pennsylvania Training School 


Morganza, Pa. Note how Fenestra windows 
daylight the whole interior. 
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A liquid antiseptic 
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the brush cannot cleanse. 


Brush your teeth with 
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in its due order the problem I had left for 
the last. This was the. examination of the 
lock which the dead brothers’ latchkey had 


| fitted. .The wor’ had~to be done with. the 


door open, and t!crefore I'd waited until the 
hour when most people have their luncheon. 
It would look like burglarious business, what 
I had to.do; and it was important not to be 
interrupted — or arrested. 

The hands of my watch were at one o'clock, 
as mine were on the latch which —if I 
were right — could with a single click solve 
the Callender-Graham mystery. If I were 
wrong, not only were four out of my twenty- 
four hours wasted, but my theory fell to the 
ground, and broke into pieces past mending. 

I opened the door of the flat, and made sure 
that, for the moment, no one was in the hall. 
Then, bending down with my back to possible 
passers-by, 1 whipped out a magnifying 
glass and pocket electric torch which I had 
bought on my way to the agent’s. 

During the next five minutes I had good 
cause to thank heaven for the mechanical 
bent that had turned my mind to motors 
and aeroplanes. 


THrt same evening at a little after six 
a “commuter’s” train landed me at 


| the station of a small Long Island town 


almost too far away from New York to be 


| labeled suburban. Big automobiles and 


small runabouts were there to meet the tired 


| business men who traveled many miles for 


the sake of salt breezes and the very latest 
thing in Elizabethan houses. I was more 
tired than any business man; also I had en- 


| countered as many set-backs as successes; 


but nobody and nothing came to welcome 
me. I was able, however, to get a place in 


| an old-fashioned horse-drawn vehicle whose 


mission was to pick up chance arrivals. 
There were several of us, and as my rate of 
locomotion was slow, by the time I had 


| hobbled off the platform the one seat left 


was beside the driver. I was not sorry, as 


| the other men appeared to be strangers in 
| Sandy Plain; and having said I would go 


to the hotel, for the sake of saying something, 
I asked my companion if he knew anybody 
named Paulling. 

““There’s two families of that name here- 
abouts,” he replied. 

“My Paullings,” I hazarded, “are retiring 
people, don’t make many friends, and are 
away a good deal.” 

“Ah, they'd be the Paullings of Bayview 
Farm!” returned the driver. “There’s no 
others answer that description around here, 


| that I ever heard of, and I’ve lived at Sandy 
| Plain since before the commuters discovered 
bk 


“Yes, I mean the Paullings of Bayview 
Farm,” I caught him up. 

“The farm’s about a mile and a half past 
Roselawn Hotel,’ my seat-mate went on. 
“T can take you there, after I drop the other 
folks.” 

I thanked him, said he might come back 


| for me if he cared to, after I had dined, and 


inquired casually if the Paullings were stay- 
ing at their farm just then. 

The driver shook his head. He didn’t 
Few persons did know much about 
the Paullings, who weren't old residents, but 


| had rented Bayview Farm two or three years 


ago, he couldn't remember which. Maybe 


| the hotel folks might tell me whether I was 
likely to find ’em. 


They could not do so, I soon learned. Mr. 
Paulling was said to be an invalid, though he 
never called in the local doctor. He was 
often at home alone for weeks together, 
except for a man servant, a foreigner as re- 
served as himself, whom he had brought with 
him to Sandy Plain. There was another 
servant sometimes, a woman, also a for- 
eigner; but when the Paullings were both 
away, a Mrs. Vandeermans, a country dress- 
maker who lived in a cottage near by, looked 
after the house, going in occasionally to see 
that all was well. 

I asked as many questions as I dared, but 
learned little; and As soon as dusk had begun 
to fall, I started off in the nondescript vehicle 
which had returned forme. The driver spent 
most of the twenty minutes it took him to 
reach the farm in explaining that it wasn’t 
really a farm, except in name. Nothing was 
left of it but the house and two or three acres 
of orchard; all the rest had been sold off in 
lots by the owner, before he let to the Pauil- 
ings. What “city folks” admired in it 
passed the comprehension of my companion; 
but when we arrived at the white gate and 
saw the far-off house gleaming white behind 
a thick screen of ancient apple trees, I real- 
ized the attractions of the place, especially 
for such tenants as I believed the Paullings 
to be.. The farmhouse, with its wide clap- 


boarding, its neat green shutters, , 
almost classic “colonial” , porch~ h on 
roses, had the air of being 6n.terms 
familiar friendship with the ‘old- 
garden and the great trees which almost hj 
it from its neighbors and the road. jj. 
front windows, closed. and shuttered: joy 
would look out when open over sloping lawns 
and flower-beds to distant blue glints of the 
sea; and altogether Bayview Farm seemed 
an ideal retreat for persons who could be 
sufficient to themselves and each other, 

Those shuttered windows, however, hinted 
at disappointment for me. Not a- 
showed behind one of them; and when I had 
rung the bell of the front door, and 
vainly at the back, I had to make up my 
mind that the Paullings were either away or 
determined to be thought so. ‘Mrs, Yap. 
deermans’ll know all about ’em,” my ‘eon- 
ductor comforted me. “‘She lives next door 
a quarter of a mile further on.” ; 

We drove the quarter mile, only to fy 
struck by another blow. The one person gt 
home in Mrs. Vandeermans’s cottage was that 
widowed. woman’s mother, very old, ‘yery 
deaf, half blind, knowing little about ani- 
thing, and nothing at all about the tenants 
at Bayview Farm. 

“My darter’s gone to my son’s in Buffalo,” 
she quavered, when I had screamed at ‘her. 
“He's sick, but she'll be back to-morrow to 
look after me. She knows them Paullings. 
You come again to-morrow afternoon if you 
want to talk to her.” 

“You seem sure disappointed,” remarked 
my companion, as he drove me and my 
crutches back to Roselawn Hotel. : 

“Tam,” I admitted. But the words wer 
as inadequate as most words are. I was 
bowled over, knocked out, or so I told my- 
self in my first depression. Nothing was of 
any use to me after to-morrow morning at 
nine o'clock. 

On my way back to New York in a Slow 
train, I gloomily thought over the situation. 
Certain startling yet not unexpected dis- 
coveries made early in the day had elated 
me too soon. I had collected evidence, but 
only circumstantial evidence. I had no 
absolute proof to give Roger Odell, and 
nothing less would suffice. I had counted 
on getting hold of proof at Sandy Plain, from 
which place on Long Island I had learned 
from the agent checks came regularly each 
quarter to pay the rent of the flat in the 
Alhambra — checks sometimes signed. T. 
Paulling, sometimes M. Paulling. One liad 
arrived only a few days. before, with: the 
former signature; so I had reason to hope 
that T. Paulling might be unearthed at Sandy 
Plain. 


COULD, I told myself, write to Roger Odell 
and ask for a delay, but that would kill such 
feeble faith in me as I had forcibly implatited 
in him. He would think me a fraud, and 
believe that I had been. trying to gain timein 
order to spring some trick upon him. 
sides, the Paullings might come to New York, 
if they were not already there, and find out 
that some person unknown was on their track, 
and had been tearing sheets out of ‘their 
blotting-book. No, I must keep to my ap 
pointment with Roger Odell or face ‘the 
prospect of complete failure. But how eon- 
vince him of what I was myself convinced, 
with the disjointed bits of evidence in my 
possession? Just as my train came to a stop 
with a slight jolt, in the Pennsylvania st- 
tion, I saw as in an electric flash, a way of 
doing it. 
I could not wait to get back to my hotel. 
I inquired of a porter where I could get# 
messenger boy. He showed me. I 
two sheets of paper ‘and two envelope 
They were pushed under my _ hand. ] 
scratched off a few lines to’ Roger Odell: _ 
“Don’t think when you get this, I'm gomg 
to ask you to put off our interview. Om 
contrary, I ask you to advance it. 
be in Julius Felborn’s private office at # 
quarter to nine instead of nine. This 5 
vitally important. If he has: a large sale 
in his office, get the key or combination, 
that you can open it. Small safe no 0% 
“Yours ho , 
“TE 


I fastened this scrawl, and sent it away by 
messenger to the club’ where Odell had s# 
I might ‘phone if necessary, up to one 0% 
that night. It was only just eleven. 

The second letter was longer, and mor 
troublesome to compose. It was to 
Callender, and I trusted for its effect 
kindly feeling she professed for me. Her aunt 
also had been friendly, and shown. inten 
in the prospects of Carr Prices PSY 
Neither, however, dreamed that a 
depended in any way upon Roget 
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wa 9 y Py" si 
of the 
CHRISTMAS TREE 


Sweetest products of the soil from the far corners of the earth 
are gathered under the tree in the packages of Whitman’s that make 
The Day complete. 

Every Deputy Santa Claus should know the nearby store that is 
the Whitman’s agency, where these “gifty” packages are offered in 
shapes, sizes and designs to suit every taste, every purse. 

See the SAMPLER—if you don’t yet know these famous sweets, get acquainted 


now. $1, $2 and $3 a 

The LIBRARY PACKAGE—six sorts of sweets and a book—a gift de luxe—-$e. 

SUPER EXTRA CHOCOLATES (or Confections) have made Christmas merry 
for 73 years. 4oc, 80c, $1.60, $2.40, $4. 

PINK OF PERFECTION —six inner trays “where sweets compacted lie,” bound in 
gold and pink. $1, $2 and $s. 

A FUSSY PALIN for ta folks who prefer nut centers arid hard 


centers—no creams. soc, $1, $2, $3, $ 


ees see. 


Sete 





At our agents’ also you will he a host of fancy boxes, bags and baskets for 
enclosing your candy gifts—mahogany jewel cases, silk work bags, baskets of 
leather and wicker, artistic boxes of many designs. 

We will fill Christmas orders by mail postpaid only at remote points where we 


have no agency. Write for booklets of Candies and Gift Packages. 


STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, Inc., Philadelphia, USA 
Makers of Whitman's Instantaneous Chocolate, Cocoa and Marshmallow Whip. 
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OCOLATES & CONFECTIONS 





Good [Teeth 
a Social Duty 


The attractiveness of a ready smile, showing 
the flash of well-kept teeth—the atmosphere of 


dainty cleanness that goes with a 
wholesome mouth—the general good 
health and good spirits associated 
with regular care of the teeth—all 
these are Positive reasons for using 


OCGATE'S = 


ots > 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM | 


Faithful attention to the twice-a-day 
Tooth Brush Drill is easily secured with 
Ribbon Dental Cream. ‘The delicious 
flavor makes its use a treat and children 
use it willingly and faithfully. 


Ribbon Dental Cream checks the growth 
of decay germs—yet it is not over-medi- 
cated and leaves prescription for abnormal 
conditions to the dentist. 


Ribbon Dental Cream cleanses thoroughly 
yet it has no harmful grit to scratch 
the delicate enamel of the teeth and injure 
the gums. Sold everywhere—or a trial 
tube and a copy of our booklet “Dental 
Hygiene” sent for 4c in stamps. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. G, 199 Fulton St., New York 


Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
luxurious, lasting, refined. 
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“Dear Miss Grace,” I wrote, “You will 
think the request I'm going to make of you 
and Miss Callender a very strange one, but 
you promised that, if you could help me, you 


| would do so. Well, extraordinary as it may 


seem, you can make my fortune if you will 
both come to the Felborn Theatre at the 
unearthly hour of nine to-morrow morning, 
and ask to be shown into Mr. Felborn’s 
private office. I shall be there, waiting and 
hoping to see you two ladies arrive promptly, 
as more than I can tell you depends on it. 
You happened to mention in my presence, 
something about dining out to-night and 
returning rather late, so I feel there is a 


| chance of your getting this and sending me 


a line by the messenger to the Belmont. He 
will wait for you; and I will wait for him. 
“Yours sincerely, 
“John Hasle.” 

An hour later, the answer came to my hotel. 
“Of course we'll both be there on the 
stroke of nine. Depend upon us,” Grace 
Callender replied. 

“Thank heaven!” I mumbled. Yet I was 
heavy with a sense of guilt. If it had been 
only for punishment, or only for my own ad- 
vancement, I could not have done what 
I planned to do. No man could. But 
Grace Callender’s happiness was at stake. 


OGER ODELL was five minutes before 

his time in Felborn’s office next day; 
yet he found me on the spot. I saw by his 
face that his well-seasoned nerves were keyed 
not far from the breaking point. But he 
kept to his role of the superior, indifferent 
man of the world. He hoped I didn’t see 
the strain he was under, and I hoped that 
I hid my feelings from him. Each probably 
succeeded as well as the other. 

“Well, what have you got to tell me?” 
he asked, when we were together in Julius 
Felborn’s decorative private office. 

“T’ve nothing to tell you,” I said. “Nev- 
ertheless I believe you will hear something, 
if you've done as I suggested. Have you 
got the key or the combination of that big 
safe I see in the wall behind the desk?” 

“I have the combination for to-day. 
Felborn was at the club last night when your 
letter came, and I asked him for it. There 
aren't many favors he wouldn't grant me. 
But what has Julius Felborn’s safe to do with 
the case?” 

“Please open it. We haven't much time 
to spare.” I looked at my watch. In a 
quarter of an hour the two Miss Callenders 
ought to be announced. If they failed me 
after all — but I would not think of that “‘if.”’ 

Odell manipulated the combination, and 
the door of the safe swung open. I saw that 
there was room for a man inside, and ex- 
plained to Odell that h® must be the man. 
“It’s absolutely necessary for you to hear 
for yourself,” I insisted, “‘all that’s said in 
this room during the next half hour. If you 
didn’t hear with your own ears, you’d never 
believe, and it wouldn’t be said, if you were 
known to be listening.” 

“You want me to eavesdrop!” he ex- 
claimed, ready to be scornful. 

“Yes,” I admitted. “If you can call it 
eavesdropping to learn how and by whom 
Perry and Ned Callender-Graham were 
done to death.” 

Without another word Odell stepped into 
the safe. 

“With the door ajar you can hear every 
word spoken in this room,” I said. “In 
a few minutes you'll recognize two voices, 
those of Miss Grace and Miss Marian Cal- 
lender. I tell you this, that you mayn’t be 
surprised into making an indiscreet move. 
Remember your future’s at stake and the 
future of the girl you love. All you have to 
do is to keep still until the moment when 
the mystery is cleared up.” 

“How can it be cleared up by either of 
those two?” Odell challenged me, anger 
smouldering in his eyes. 

“It will be cleared up while they are in 
the room,” | amended. “Further than that 
I can’t satisfy you now. By Jove, there 
goes the "phone! I expect it’s to say they're 
here, though it’s five minutes before the 
time.” 

My guess was correct; and my answer 
through the telephone, “Let them come up 
at once,” passed on the news to the man be- 
hird the door of the safe. 

« went out to the head of the stairs to meet 
my visitors, and led them into Felborn’s 
office. The two were charmingly though 
very simply dressed, far more les grandes 
dames in appearance than they had been 
on shipboard, and their first words were of 
amused admiration for the oriental richness 
of Julius Felborn’s office. It was evident 


| that, whatever their secret preoccupations 


were, both wished to seem: interested in theip 
bizarre surroundings, and*in my 
which they had come to promote. I mad, 
them sit down in the two most luxurions 
chairs the room possessed. 

Bo I had got past generalities, | blurted 

“Tve a confession to make! I won} 
excuse myself or explain, because when Tye 
finished — though not fill then — you 
understand. On shipboard I talked of my 
book, and told you it was called ‘The Key,’ 
but I didn’t tell you that the title and on 
incident in the story were suggested — fop. 
give my startling you — by the murder of 
Perry and Ned Callender-Graham.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Grace, half rising 
“You asked us here to tell us that? It 
doesn’t seem /ike you, Lord John.” 

“Give me the benefit of the doubt, and 
hear me to the end,” I pleaded, grieved hy 
her stricken pallor and look of reproach 4s 
she sank into the chair again. Marian was 
pale also, even paler than usual; but her 
look was of anger, therefore easier to meet 

“You must not use the word ‘murder,” 
she commanded, a quiver in her voice. 
“Your doing so, shows that you've very 
little knowledge of the case.” Z 

“I beg your pardon,” I said. “On the 
contrary, it shows clearly that I have 
knowledge of it. The brothers were mur- 
dered by the same hand, in the same way, 
and for the same motive.” ; 

Marian rose up, very straight and tall, 
“It would be more suitable to give your 
theories to the police than-to us. I cannot 
stay or let my niece stay to listen to them.” 

“T shall have to give not my theories, but 
my knowledge, my proof, to the police,” 
I warned her, “only it’s better for everyone 
concerned, for you to hear me first.” 

“You've brought us to this place under 
false pretenses!” Marian cried, throwing her 
arm around the girl’s waist. “It’s not the 
act of a gentleman. Come, Grace, we'll 
go at once.” 

“For your own sakes, you must not go,” 
I insisted. “If you stay and hear me 
through, some way may be found to save the 
family name from public dishonor.” 

“Dearest,. we must stay,” Grace said 
steadily, when the older woman urged her 
toward the door. 

Marian looked at her, with the compelling 
look of a Fate; but the girl stood firm. Gently 
she freed herself from the clinging arm and sat, 
or rather fell, into the big cushioned chair 
once more. Her aunt hesitated, I could see, 
whether or not to use force upon the girl, 
but decided against the attempt. With a 
level gaze of scorn for me, she took her stand 
beside Grace’s chair, her hand clenched on 
the carving of its high back. I realized the 
tension of her grip, because her gray suede 
glove split open across a curious ring she 
always wore on the third finger of her left 
hand, showing its great cabochon emerald. 
I had often noticed this stone, and thought 
it like the eye of a snake. 

“Say what you wish to say quickly, then, 
and get it over,” she sharply ordered. 

“The double murder was suggested and 
carried out by a man; but he had accomplices 
and his principal accomplice was a woman. 
Miss Callender’s command excused my 
brusqueness. “They had the same interest 
to serve, purely a financial interest. It was 
vital to both, that Miss “race Callender 
shouldn’t marry — unless she married 4 
person under their influence who would share 
with them: They ‘preferred some such 
scheme, but it- fell through. That drove 
them to extremes. : 

“Now I'll tell you something about this 
couple — this congenial husband and wile. 
Afterward I'll’ give you the details of their 
plot. They were married secretly, years 4g 
and lived together when they could, abrow 
and on this side. The. man was rich once, 
but lost his money — and the capacity 
make it, by losing his“health. Life wasn! 
worth living to’either unless they could have 
the luxury they’d been used to. They took 
an old house on Long Island, Bayview Farm, 
near Sandy Plain. The man lived there for 
several months each year, under the name © 
Paulling. His wife paid him flying visits 
She provided the money, and had a banking 
account in the ,town. . 

“At Bayview Farm, when Miss Grace 
first engaged herself to her cousin, the two 
thought out their plot. to suppress P , 
It took them some time to elaborate it 
a week before the wedding they were rea’ 
The woman, still under the name of Pa’ 
engaged a furnished flat in New York, ay 
Riverside Drive, in a quiet street. She he 
it for a term of years, realizing it b 
needed more than once as time went oD 
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this flat, in a house called the Alhambra, she 
~t down one day at her desk, and wrote an 
anonymous letter to Perry Callender-Graham. 
she asked him to call at that address at 
midnight the rext night, and learn a secret 
sncerning his cousin Grace’s birth, which 
yould change everything for them both if it 
came out. Her handwriting was disguised 
by the use of a quill pen, which used so much 
ink that most of the words left traces on the 
ilotter. I have two sheets out of that blot- 
ter, The envelope and paper were blue- 
vray, and thick. Inside was enclosed a small 
iatchkey, and a key to the front door of the 
house, for the hall-porter would be in bed by 
the time she named. 

“Perry Callender-Graham could not resist 
the temptation to keep the appointment. 
He went to the Alhambra, let himself in, 
was seen by nobody, walked up to the third 
floor as the letter instructed him to do, and 
fitted the latehkey into the door on the right 
side of the hall. As he tried to turn the key, 
something sharp as a needle pricked his 
forefinger. He was startled, yet he went on 
trying to unlock the door. The key turned 
all the way round, but the door stuck. It 
vemed to be bolted on the inside. He began 
to feel slightly faint, but he was so angry at 
being cheated that he pushed the electric 
iell, determined to get in at any cost. No 
wnswer came, however, and at last he gave 
up in despair. Some vague idea of going to 
ve a doctor came to his mind, but he was 
ilready a dying man. Before he got as far 
ss the street corner he fell dead. 
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“EXACTLY the same thing happened in the 

4 case of Ned, when every effort to frighten 
him into breaking his engagement had failed; 
when his love for his brother, his sensitive 
conscience, and his superstitious fears had 
all been played upon in vain. There wasn’t 
aword of truth in the story that he believed 
himself to be haunted by his brother's spirit. 
He never gave any such confidences to anyone. 

“The same ingenious lock, made for the 
plotters by a skilled mechanician, whom 
they had reason to trust, shot out its poi- 
sned needle at the first turn of the latch- 
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a key in his hand. As for the poison, it too 
—= was supplied by a trusted one — one who 
—— had something to gain, and vengeance to 


——!}2 take as well. The poison he chose out 
—_ . . . . 
———— if his repertory had two virtues: first, it 
ee ; ‘ 
———_ i began to stop the heart’s action only after 
—— coursing through the blood for twenty or 
—— thirty minute Anything icke ight 
| ninutes. Anything quicker migh 
ae have struck down the victim in front of the 
a j j . . 
—_ door, and put the police on the right track. 
———— secondly, the poison’s effect on the heart 
OT 


couldn't be detected by post mortem, but 
presented all the symptoms of status lym- 
yhaticus 

“As for the lock, the second turn of the 
key caused the needle to retire; and for a 
further safeguard, an almost invisible stop, 
resembling a small screw-head, could hold 
the needle permanently in place, inside the 
lock, so that the door might be opened by 
ilatchkey and the existence of a secret mech- 
inism never suspected, except by one who 
expected to find it. The mechanism is in 
working order still, ready for use again, in 
se Miss Grace Callender should change her 
mind an! decide to marry.” 

























“Who is it you are accusing, Lord John?” 
(race stammered, in a choked voice. 
I glanced from the drooping figure in the 
‘hair to the tall figure standing erect and 
n ‘traight beside it. Marian Callender no 
a) onger grasped the oak carving. The hand 
iz nthe ragged glove was crushed against her 
; mouth, lips on the emerald which had 
ay pressed through the torn kid. The woman 
1 fave no other sign of emotion than this 
y strange vesture, 
| | ta Paolo Tostini, with his father, 
lis brother, and his wife — known still as 
5 Miss Ma ian Callender —as his accom- 
| Plices, 1 said 
E rem \tered a ery sharp with horror; 
ad : lef on pe neither amazement nor unbe- 
' ; trem | pale face which she screened with 
: embling hands. The story I had told 
~hastily yet circumstantially — had _pre- 
pared her for the end. But the keen anguish 
Oude girl s voice snapped the last strand of 
of the 4 patience, He threw the iron door 






vide open and in two bounds was 





John’s J, urnal,” 
will be 
Ne 
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I saw her hold out both 
I saw him snatch her up, 
against his breast; and then I turned to 
Marian Tostini, who had not moved from 


at Grace's side. 
arms to him. 


her place beside the big. carved chair. She 
was staring straight at me, her dark eyes 
wide and unwinking as the eyes of a person 
hypnotized. The hand in the torn glove 
had dropped from her lips again, and clasped 
the carving. She seemed to lean upon the 
chair, as if for support. Her fingers clutched 
the wood. The gray suéde glove was slit 
now all across its back, but the snake-eye 
of the emerald had ceased to shoot out its 
green glint. The, stone hung from its set- 
ting like the hinged lid of a box, showing 
a tiny gold-lined aperture; and as I realized 
what this might mean, the woman’s eyes 
read my thought. 

“There need be — no stain on the name 
of — Callender — if you are as clever in 
hiding the secret as you've been — in finding 
it out,”’ she said, with a catch in her breath 
between words. 

“What have you done?” I asked. 

“You know — don’t you? You who know 
everything? The ring was my Italian moth- 
er’s —and her mother’s before her. Who 
can tell how long it has been in our family? 
It was empty when it came to me, but ——" 

“But vou put into it some of the same 
poison Antonio Tostini made up for Perry and 
Ned Callender-Graham?” 

“Do you think you ean force me to accuse 
the Tostinis? You shall not drag a word 
from me. When Paolo hears I am dead he 


will die also, before you can find him. An- 
tonio you cannot touch. He is in Italy. 
Thank heaven their father is dead! And 


now I think — I had better go home or — 
or to my doctor's. Grace and Roger Odell — 
wouldn't like me to die here. It might — start 
scandal. I am feeling — a little faint.” 

“Aunt Marian!” Grace sobbed. But 
Odell held her in his arms, and would not 
let her go. j 

“Take Miss Callender away, Odelk 
quickly,” I advised. “I'll attend to 
Mrs. Tostini.” 

Somehow Odell got the girl out of the room. 
I was alone with the woman whose strange, 
fatal smile was still like the smile of La 
Giocondo, as she watched me. 

Like one who walks in a dream I shut the 
safe on my way to the desk, and telephoned 
down-stairs for a taxi. “One of the ladies 
who called has been taken ill. I must drive 
her to a doctor's,” I explained. 

“You think of everything!”” Marian Tos- 
tini said. She laughed softly. “*My heart 
has always been weak. I wonder — will 
Roger Odell let Grace wear mourning 
and — will they be happy together?” 

“They will,” I prophesied. 
Taxi is here, sir,” a voice 
through the telephone. 

“Very well. We'll be down at once. Tell 
Mr. Felborn his office is free. Now, Miss 
Callender —I mean Mrs. Tostini — let 
me help you.” 

“T’'m afraid I must say yes,” she smiled 
“My heart beats so slowly. Tell me, 
Lord John, as we go — how did you find out 

the secret? It seemed so — well hid.” 

“IT guessed part. And bluffed the rest. 
I had to. I found the flat—and_ the 
lock — and two sheets of blotting paper. 
I made out the anonymous letters, and one to 
your husband. I showed the snapshot I got 
of you on shipboard to the house agent. 
But he couldn’t be sure — said Mrs. Paulling 
wore a veil when he saw her. The name 
‘Paulling’ was a clue, too — enough like 
Paolo to be suggestive. Some criminals 
love to twist their own names about. And 
Paolo Tostini is a criminal. He has brought 
you to this — 

“If there is guilt, I am the guilty one,” 
she said calmly. “So sorry! I have to 
lean on you a little. Ah! It’s good to be 
down-stairs — and in the air! My doctor's 
name is Ryland. His address is The Monta- 
gue, East 44th Street. It’s so near — we 
can get there, I think, in time. You'll tell 
him — nothing?” 

“T'll tell him nothing,” I echoed. 

As I put her into the taxi, I noticed that she 
had snapped the emerald back into its setting, 
and the green snake-eye glinted up harm- 
lessly once more from the limp hand. 


“ 


called up 


Lord John is destined to be the Sherlock Holmes of 1916. Already his 
adventures are being dramatized for the screen under the title of “Lord 
The present story is the first of a short series, each of which 
shown in the pictures subsequent to its publication in McClure’s. 
xt month’s story is “ The Gray Sisterhood,” involving the fortunes of sev- 
tral characters already familiar to readers of “Lord John in New York.” 
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Hlobe-Wernie 


Sectional Bookcases 


A GIFT OF NOBLE ORIGIN 
HE first pleasure that a gift of a Globe-Wernicke Sec- 
tional Bookcase inspires is only surpassed by the an- 
ticipation of future enjoyment 
and service it will bring. It is 
a “gift of noble origin” that 
will grow and perpetuate the 
memory of its giver in the 
hearts of its recipients. 


lor growing boys and girls a 
Globe - Wernicke Sectional 
Bookcase affords a most sine 
cere expression of one’s heart- 
felt interest in their future. 
The many beautiful styles and 
finishes allow great latitude to 
meet individual tastes. Then, 
as future anniversaries recur, extra sections make most 
acceptable gifts. 


G-W Colonial 
Library Case 11534 


Globe-Wernicke Sections are 

fitted with a patented Dust-proof 

Felt Strip that protects books 

and keeps the doors from slam- 

ming. ‘I he Door Equalizer makes 
the doors open evenly and 
squarely. The Globe-Wernicke 
Bookcases cost no more than 
the ordinary kind, and are 
built to endure. 


7 
The Slobe-Wernicke Co, 
CINCINNATI 
Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases, Filing Equip 
ment (Wood & Steel), Steel Safes, Sta 
tioners’ Supplies. On Sale by more than 
2,000 Agents and Branch Stores 








Write for the “‘World’s Best Books’’—a handy reference volume for 
choosing a well balanced library. Mailed free on request with our hand- 
comely fiuctrated Catalog 168. 
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Her Christmas Morning 


KODAK 


ture story of the day. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., RocHEsTER, N. Y.., Phe Kedak City, 











The gift that provides the 
means for keeping a happy pic- 


Kodaks, $6.00 up, Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00. 


















. 
TRITE at once for this large, finely illustrated book describing 
thousands of the most beautiful and appropriate of Christmas 
gifts—value and quality guaranteed by Peacock's record of three 
a } juarters of a century of perfect satisfaction to customers 
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SOLD GOLD 800 


j lo make the Watch Bracelet a useful as well as an attrac- 
j tive gift, select the ever-reliable Elgin. $15 to $70. Lady 
j kigin, 14 k. gold, 15 jewels, $40. Men's Peacock Special 
Elgin 14 k. gold thin model, $20. Others up to $100 ; 
This Pendant Neck Chain is a fashionable and daintily de- 
signed gift article sure to please any woman or girl Made of 
10 k. polished gold with 2 baroque pearls, 1 sapphire and 
14 inch chain \ great Peacock value at $3.00. 


PEACO K ESTABLISHED 1837 
g@ yA \ 
', o- : 


State & Adams Sts. CHICAGO 











WANTED IDEAS 


Write for List of Inventions 


Wanted. $1,000,000 in |Patents, Trade Marks, Copyrights 





four books sent free 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO. 750 Ninth, Washington, D. C. 


Thirty years’ active practice. Experienced, personal, con- 
scientious service. All business strictly confidential 
Book explaining terms free. Address E.G. SIGGERS, 
Patent Lawyer, Box 7, N. U. Building, Washington, D. C. 


izes offered for inventions. Our 
‘atents secured or Fee Returned. 





Mr. and Mrs. Pierce 
| Continued from page 30} 





“Well, some of that,” deliberately con- 
tinued Powell. “But most of all you people 
must get something new to talk about. You 
can’t forever talk about babies, busted water- 
pipes and drafty furnaces, can you, Butler?” 
Janet saw Butler struggle to reply. “‘ Now, 
to-night, I'm going to give you something 
that will keep you talking for one evening, at 
least. I’m not going to let you escape. 
Lotta will rig you out with something, Janet, 
so you needn't chase to the country. Butler, 
my stuff fits you. He and I will call for you, 
Janet, at Lotta’s at seven.” 

With that he reached for the check, 
scrawled his name on the back, tossed a dol- 
lar on the small silver tray and scraped back 
his chair. 

“All settled, Janet,” he declared, bringing 
his hand to knee with finality and smiling 
at her. 

Janet kept her eyes lowered because she 
could not face him. The combat within her 
was strong. Of one thing she was certain, 
that Butler should not win the cheap and 
disgraceful victory he had planned. Equally 
certain was she that she would not admit 
that there was any blight upon the 
escutcheon, so untarnished till less than a 
week ago, of her married life. It would 
be beyond her to acknowledge a flaw in the 
much-vaunted glory of her home happiness. 

“This parental interest of yours, Julian, 
is more than kind and charming,” she said, 
sending him a well-simulated smile. “But 
don’t you just a trifle miss the point? You 
see, I had a long talk with Mother this morn- 
ing, and there are matters which I want 
Butler to know of right away. Being a work- 
ing man, he'll probably be busy all afternoon, 
and to-night will be the best chance I can get. 
Don’t you see? There is nothing more to it. 
No dark secrets, Julian, in the wind-swept 
house on the top of the hill.” 

She concluded with a brave laugh which 
took in Mrs. Reynolds. Lotta lifted a sudden 
admiring glance to her. When Janet had 
finished, Powell watched her curiously for a 
brief space. 

“Oh, well,” he observed, “I guess that’s 
easy. Butler will give you the afternoon.” 

Janet looked with cool inquiry to her hus- 
band. “‘Why certainly,” Butler made haste 
to say. “If that’s all that blocks the party, 
there's no trouble at all. I didn’t under- 
stand.” 

“But now you do,” thought the girl, still 
dry-throated and sore. 

“Good,” brought forth 
briskly. “‘ We're fixed.” 

“We're fixed,” chimed in Powell and got to 
his feet. 

Butler laughed and Janet tried to, and they 
all trailed from the room. In the lobby de- 
tails were arranged. Janet was to go to Mrs. 
Reynolds’s apartment at five; Butler, at 
about the same time to Powell’s. The group 
dispersed. Julian dived into a telephone 
booth in quest of theatre seats; Lotta set off 
on foot to shop. 

Janet was left on the ‘uppermost step of 
the restaurant, with her husband, alone. 


Mrs. Reynolds 


HE did not know just how to begin. An 
overpowering sense of how much there 
was to say benumbed her. The task seemed 
stupendous. Moreover the anger and morti- 


| fication of a few moments before had left her 


thoughts in disarray. As she strove to set her 


| ideas in order, Janet could feel the tense- 








ness of Butler’s emotion. Beset with shame 
and a realization of guilt, he was hardening 
himself, with clenched teeth and hunched-up 
shoulders, for the impending issue. It was he 
who broke the strained silence. 

“Shall we walk?” he asked in a voice that 
was oppressively quiet and subdued. They 
quit the restaurant steps and the girl cut in 
immediately with her most tangible query — 
why had he led her to believe that it was for 
the business that the money had been 
required? 

“You should have told me that it was for 
yourself —to save you!” she concluded, 
soberly. 

“You don’t think I lied, do you?” he de- 
manded with harshness. 

““No-o; but it wasn’t to finance a paper 
order, was it?” 

“Yes — after a fashion,” returned Butler, 
scowling. 

“Why, no! 
impatiently. 

They paused to make a street crossing. 
Comfortably ensconced women, with disdain- 


Butler, no!” she corrected 
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$Dollart 
If he Sinokes 


A handsome, one-pound humidor of Edge- 
worth Smoking Tobacco will tickle any man 
who owns a pipe. 

It’s a thoughtful, fraternal sort of present, 
with just the right hint of intimacy to it. 
Giving Edgeworth Tobacco te a smoker is 
like giving silk hosiery to a woman—it’s sure 
to be acceptable, certain to be used. 

In this package the tobacco will remain in 
perfect order as long as a bit of moistened 
sponge or blotter is kept in the humidor top. 

For weeks and weeks he will have tobacco 
handy to hand, for filling his pipe or pocket 
pouch. 

Not for many days will he say, “ Great Scott, 
isn’t there a single pipeful of tobacco on the 
place?”’ and poke around looking for stra) 
crumbs in the bottoms of discarded tins, or start 
out, maybe through the snow, to buy some. 

That he will be pleased is beyond all doubt 
We know this because every month we ad- 
vertise that we will send a sample of Edge- 
worth Ready-Rubbed, free and postpaid to 
any smoker who asks for it. We get many 
requests for such samples—stacks of letters 
and post cards from all over the country. 

The sample is mailed as promised and in 
almost every case it makes a’ regular user of 
Edgeworth. 

If you want to try out a sample of Edge- 
worth before investing in the humidor, send 
us your name and the name of a local tobacco 
dealer, and a generous sample of Edgeworth 
Ready-Rubbed will be mailed you, free, @ 
once. 

If you can’t get Edgeworth in the one 
pound humidor tins (price $1.00) at your re 
tail tobacco store, we will ship direct on re 
ceipt of price, all charges prepaid. If you 
want to make one or more of your friends 
Christmas gifts of these Edgeworth packages, 
give your instructions to your dealer, or, if 
he will not supply you, send us names and 
addresses of friends with your cards an 
check to cover your order at $1.00 per package 
and we will gladly attend to the shipping. 

If you are already an Edgeworth smoket 
you know that there is no more suitable 
present you could send to a pipe smoker. 

For either the sample or the humidor, ad- 
dress Larus & Bro. Co., 33 South 21st Street. 
Richmond, Virginia. 

The retail prices of Edgeworth Ready- 
Rubbed. are 10c for pocket size tin, 50c for 
large tin and $1.00 for handsome humidor 
package. Edgeworth Plug Slice is 15¢, 2c. 
50c and $1.00. Mailed prepaid where ™ 
dealer can supply. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants— lf ar 
jobber cannot supply Edgeworth, Larus 
Bro. Co. will gladly send you a one oF git 
dozen carton, of any size of the Plug Slice 
Ready-Rubbed, by prepaid parcel post at sam 
price you would pay jobber. 
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ful eyes, shot past in the warm seclusion of 
ijmousines. Butler’s contention seemed 


_* no! Butler, no!” she resumed when 
they had reached the black slushiness of = | 
other curb. “Unele Charles distinctly said 
that the money was for you, “individually 
and personally.’. I remember those words.” 
Janet could feel, as sharply as if it had been 
ierself, the anger of Butler’s fagot-like pride. 
she glanced up at his contracted eyes and set 
ips. In his struggle for control he uncon- 
«ously quickened the pace. 
“[t's all just a manner of stating it,” he 
aicceeded at last in bringing out in a dry tone. 
“Very good.. Why, then, didn’t you state 
it to me that way?’ 
“And why did you make a fool of yourself 

_ euch a fool of me?” he burst forth abruptly 
and with hot impatience, as if the question, 
long stifled, had leaped from him. 

He had stopped short, wheeled about, and 
was facing her, his brows narrowed with feel- 
ing. There was a look of blackness about 
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him that was terrifying, and Janet recoiled | 


half a step. She was about to blaze a reply | 


but caught herself. There was an instant 


during which in rigid attitudes they con- | 


fronted each other. And then, by a common 
impulse, they checked themselves and with 
unspoken agreement retreated quietly and 
with as much matter-of-factness as possible 
from the crowded thoroughfare. They pro- 
ceeded a dozen steps up the side street, Janet 
till burning with the insult and injustice of 
her husband’s words. - 

“A fool!” she repeated in a whisper, rough 
with vehemence. “A fool! I didn’t make a 
fool of you. _Not a bit of it. Nor of myself. 
It was —— 

“You did,” he breathed in like tones, his 
heat returning. “I tell you that you did. 
Rushing pell mell out of the office that way. 
It was a scandal. It was awful — you dis- 
graced me.” 

“Disgraced you!” caught up the girl. 
“Disgraced you!” She trembled between 
rage and tears before she brought forth chok- 
ingly, “ Disgraced you — I saved you!”” And 
there was bitterness in every syllable. 

Janet in a quick sidelong glance saw the 
livid emotion on his cheeks. He was severely 
stung, and she had a second of terror lest 
Butler be swept past control to some excess 
of wrath. Heavy, sickening pulses beating 
within her gave her added alarm. Tired 
nerves, too, she passingly realized, were play- 
ing their part. She lagged a little behind 
him and could see him digging his fists deeper 
into his coat pockets. His head was down. 


Every line of his back and neck told of his | 


misery and inward struggle. It was a grew- 


some moment. Presently Janet quickened 


her steps and again came abreast of him. 
She moistened her lips and in a serious, low 
voice said: 

“We'll take up that — my conduct, my 
part — some other time. There’s lots I want 
to ask you later, but , 

“Well, what?” he shot at her. 

“Ne ver mind now,” she adjured, raising a 
hand. “Just tell me one thing, Butler. Let’s 
‘traighten out some single matter anyhow. 
Why didn’t you tell me that you necded 
money for yourself?” 

“Bee suse,” replied Butler, not looking at 
“Thad never thought of it in that way. 
“But Harsen had; Winter did,” Janet pur- 


sued. They were nearing another crowded 
avenue, 


“Well, [ didn’t.” 

The words were uttered with a firm, definite 
finality. ‘Truth was stamped into every 
me of them. Even the surly brutality with 
Which they were spoken increased the con- 
Viction they carried. Unreservedly, Janet 
Was compelled to accept the fact — Butler 
had not thought of the matter as Harsen 
and Winter had. 

, They came to the corner, and Janet 
, sitated at a standstill, uncertain in which 
a Butler would turn. A_ train 
wundered overhead. They waited for it 
‘ pass aud in that moment the girl’s mind re- 
peated her husband’s words. Although her 
rational processes were clogged with half- 

‘pent fecling, she, nevertheless, seemed to 

‘nse in that brief declaration a momentous 





giridcancs ance of some kind, altogether unde- 
on ~~ more real than day and perfectly 
crete | 


sine ' she could once get at it. In that 
— rs nience she was sure that there was 
stor ol clarifying meaning. What she 
the = vas composure to think, to sort out 
sat ope elements of her perplexity. She 
“s - to be alone. The train swept deaf- 
a 4 along. Butler was confronting her 
ay lard squinting eyes. 
R Nell, what else is there?” he rasped. 

"an instant Janet looked up at him. His 
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FIFTY-SEVEN VARIETIES 
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50,000 Pure Food Inspectors 


That was the number of visitors at the Heinz Pure Food Kitchens last 
year. But neither this unending stream of visitors nor official inspection 
by government representatives is the incentive to the cleanliness and purity 
of this great establishment. With us it is a matter of business conscience. 
The Heinz standard would be maintained if we never had a visitor. 




















HEINZ 
Cream of 
Tomato Soup 


A rich puree of fresh, 


ripe tomatoes with 


| Begs <i 
Hy ut at 
ot maeed Is ont be pre- tod Ene ne spices added. 
caving, ithout meat stock 
P of any kind. 
ay or 
Mince-Meat 


The secret of many a housekeeper'’s famous mince 
pies is her use of Heinz Mince-Meat. Such mince 
meat cannot be made in the home. Its tempting 
flavor is solely due to the appetizing way it is made 


in the Heinz Pure Food Kitchens. 


= = INZ 
FE] | pn HRINZ.g [oo 
pickle relish for PLUM PUDDING, PI Pudd re virgin oil 
Law fro Saree ‘ um In of Mg exe Spanish 
; all olives. The perfection 

of olive oil flavor. 








is a light, wholesome dessert prepared from the 
choicest ingredients deliciously combined with rich, 


candied fruits. 
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The Wonderful Mission of 
the Internal Bath 


By C. G. Percival, M. D. 





O you know that over three hun- 
dred thousand Americans are at 
the present time seeking freedom 


from small, as well as serious ailments, 
by the practice of Internal Bathing? 

Do you know that hosts of enlight- 
ened physicians all over the country, as 
well as osteopaths, physical culturists, 
etec., ete., are recommending and recog- 
nizing this practice as the most likely 
way now known to secure and preserve 
perfect health? 

There are the best of logical reasons 
for this practice and these opinions, and 
these will be very interesting 
to every one. 

In the first’ place, every physician 
realizes and agrees that 95 per cent. of 
human illnesses is caused directly or 
indirectly by accumulated waste in the 
colon; this is bound to accumulate, be- 
cause we of today neither eat the kind 
of food nor take the amount of exercise 
which Nature demands in order that she 
may thoroughly eliminate the waste 
unaided 

That's the reason when you are ill the 
physician always gives you something 
to remove this accumulation of waste 
before commencing to treat your specific 
trouble. 

It’s ten to one that no specific trouble 
would have developed if there were no 
accumulation of waste in the colon 

And that’s the reason, that the famous 
Professor Metchnikoff, one of the world’s 
greatest scientists, has boldly and spe- 
cifically stated that if our colons were 
taken away in infancy, the length of our 
lives would be increased to probably 150 
years. You see, this waste is extremely 
poisonous, and as the blood flows through 
the walls of the colon it the 
poisons and carries them through the 
circulation—that’s what Auto- 
Intoxication, with all its perniciously 
enervating and weakening results. These 


reasons 


absorbs 


causes 


pull down our powers of resistance and 
render us subject to almost any serious 
complaint which may be prevalent at the 
time. And the worst feature of itis that 
there are few of us who know when we 
are Auto-Intoxicated. 

But you never can be Auto-Intoxicated 
if you periodically use the proper kind 
of an Internal Bath—that is sure. 

It is Nature’s own relief and corrector 

just warm water, which, used in the 
right way, cleanses the colon thoroughly 
its entire length and makes and keeps 
it sweet, clean and pure, as Nature 
demands it shall be for the entire system 
to work properly. 

The following enlightening news arti- 
cle is quoted from the New York Times: 

“What may lead to a remarkable ad- 
vance in the operative treatment of cer- 
tain forms of tuberculosis is said to have 
been achieved at Guy’s Hospital. Briefly, 
the operation of the removal of the lower 
intestine has been applied to cases of 
tuberculosis, and the results are said to 
be in every way satisfactory. 

“The principle of the treatment is the 
removal of the cause of the disease. Re- 
cent Metchnikoff and 
others have led doctors to suppose that 
many conditions of chronic ill-health, 
such as nervous debility, rheumatism, 
and other disorders, are due to poisoning 
set up by unhealthy conditions in the 
large intestine, and it has even been 
suggested that the lowering of the vital- 
ity resulting from such poisoning is 


researches of 


favorable to the development of cancer 
and tuberculosis. 

“At Guy’s Hospital Sir William’ Ar- 
buthnot Lane decided on the heroic plan 
of removing the diseased organ. A child 
who appeared in the final stage of what 
was believed to be an incurable form of 
tubercular joint disease, was operated 
on. The lower intestine, with the ex- 
ception. of nine inches, was removed, 
and the portion left was joined to the 
smaller intestine. 

“The result was astonishing. In a 
week’s time the internal organs resumed 
all their normal functions, and in afew 
weeks the patient was apparently in 
perfect health.” . 

You undoubtedly know, from your 
own personal experience, how dull and 
unfit to. work or think properly, bilious- 
ness and many other apparently simple 
troubles make you feel. And you prob- 
ably know, too, that these irregularities, 
all directly traceable to accumulated 
waste, make you really sick if permitted 
to continue. 

You also probably know that the old- 
fashioned method of drugging for these 
complaints, is at best only partially ef- 
fective; the doses must be increased if 
continued, and finally they cease to be 
effective at all. 

It is true that more drugs are prob- 
ably used for this than all other human 
ills combined, which simply goes to 
prove how universal the trouble caused 
by accumulated waste really is—but 
there is not a doubt that drugs are being 
dropped as Internal Bathing is becoming 
better known 

For it is not possible to conceive, until 
you have had the experience yourself, 
what a wonderful bracer an Internal 
Bath really is; taken at night, you awake 
in the morning with a feeling of lightness 
and buoyancy that cannot be described 

you are absolutely clean, everything 
is working in perfect accord, your appe- 
tite is better, your brain is clearer, and 


you feel full of vim and confidence for | 


the day’s duties. 

There is nothing new about Internal 
Baths except the way of administering 
them. Some years ago Dr. Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, of New York, was so miracu- 
lously benefited by faithfully using the 
method then in vogue, that he made 
Internal Baths his special study and 
improved materially in administering 
the Bath and in getting the result 
desired. e 

This perfected Bath he called the “J. 
B. L.”’ Cascade, and it is the one which 
has so quickly popularized and recom- 
mended itself that hundreds of thou- 
sands are today using it. 

Dr. Tyrrell, in his practice and _re- 
searches, discovered many unique and 
interesting facts in connection with this 
subject; these he has collected in a little 
book, “The What, the Why, the Way of 
Internal Bathing,” which will be sent 
free on request if you address Chas. A. 
Tyrrell, M. D., 134 West 65th Street, 
New York City, and mention having 
read this in McClure’s Magazine. 

This book tells us facts that we never 
knew about ourselves before, and there 
is no doubt that every one who has an 
interest in his or her own physical well- 
being, or that of the family, will be very 
greatly instructed and enlightened by 
reading this carefully prepared and 
scientifically correct little book. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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gaze, not precisely heartless, but bitter with 
the pangs of his own situation and devoid 
of all help and sympathy, did not swerve. 
It seemed to make her struggle to keep her 
measureless respect for him — her fathomless 
hopes for him —that much more difficult. 
She weakened utterly at the enormity of her 
task and momentarily could not reply. 

“* Well, what else is there?” Butler prodded. 

He was still planted squarely in front of 
her, scowling, impatient, irascible as a 
goaded princeling. 

“Nothing,” said Janet, wearily closing her 
eyes and with a shake of her head. “‘ Nothing 
— just now,” and she seemed to droop. 

Advancing an uncertain step or two, she 
turned. Butler was watching her, puzzled. 

“Nothing, Butler, nothing,” she declared 
slowly and moved off down the side street 
from him. 

“Mercy, you're a funny one,” reached her, 
but she did not look around. She listened 
for his footfalls. None came and presently 
she realized that he had let her go her way. 
The interview, sought with such agony of 
mind, had lasted less than fifteen minutes. 


OTTA REYNOLDS’S apartment con- 
sisted of five rooms, up three flights, 
with no elevator to assist. A passageway, 
scarcely three feet wide, opened without 
ceremony into a living-room large enough to 
accommodate a fair-sized table in the center; 
a bookease that was half filled, against one 
wall; a divan of admirable width against the 
other; no end of silver framed photographs, 
and three chintz upholstered chairs. It was 
not an apartment of reduced circumstances; 
it was an apartment of smart poverty. 

There, at a few minutes after four o'clock, 
nearly an hour before Mrs. Reynolds was 
due, sat Janet, collapsed, crushed down, into 
one of the chairs. She was perfectly motion- 
less, and her hands lay dejectedly in her lap. 
The dulness of the winter afternoon was 
thickening around her as she stared, blank 
and unseeing, at a grotesque red figure de- 
signed into the Egyptian quilt which covered 
the couch. Janet had seen a spectre! 

It had come at first nebulously, as she 
dragged the streets after she had parted 
from Bftler. As she had calmed down and 
her mind cleared of feeling, it had assumed, in 
more definite lines, its terrifying form. Soon 
it had taken such well-marked shape that 
it literally bent her down. A man, hurrying 
past her, had checked his steps abruptly 
and followed her with a puzzled, half- 
anxious glance. This had roused her. She 
straightened up and cast about for the nearest 
hood of a subway entrance. A negro maid 
had admitted her to the apartment, and 
Janet, leaden limbed and weary-eyed, was 
surrendering herself to the misery of her 
thoughts. 

She had been right. Butler's confession 

the admission that he had not viewed his 
financial crisis as either Harsen or Winter 
had viewed it — did have a clarifying mean- 
ing. It served to bring events of the week 
into focus. She understood now that her 
husband had been guilty of atrociously bad 
head work, of a muddle-brained thinking 
regarding his own affairs that must have 
aroused the scorn of the other two men. 
Her own scorn was aroused. 

There was an instant when Janet, trans- 
fixed in the chair, almost wished that Butler 
had lied — had purposely deceived her con- 
In that light 
the import of his affirmation that afternoon 
might not have been so far reaching. As it 
was, she found in the halting hesitation of her 
husband at the conference a significance more 
distressing than merely ignominious behav- 
ior when her, ideal of him had demanded 
that he should have been heroic. Had he 
been base instead of stupid, perhaps she 
could have escaped the inferences, paralyzing 
to her brain, which the contrasts of the 
meeting had forced upon her. Maybe, too, 
she reflected, she could have detected some- 
thing other than cowardice — yes, it was 
that — in Butler's trick to avoid the issues 
which a luncheon alone with her would have 
involved. But she put any such momentary 
wish from her as unworthy. The fact was 
her husband had told the truth and he had 
not thought of his own problem with the 
precision that an able man would. 

It was a harrowing minute for Janet, when, 
for the first time in her life, she placed her 
husband, dispassionately and critically, upon 
the scales. The girl, as she approached her 
task, was entirely conscious of what she was 
doing. She dreaded it. There was nothing 
she more ardently desired than the granite- 
like faith which she had heretofore d 
in Butler’s powers, and in his. destiny. She 
balked at that which lay before her and 


turned her glance, in a half hope of gis. 
tracting her thoughts, about the room, |}; 
rested, in quick succession, upon one silver 
framed photograph after another. None of 
the faces did she recognize. Vaguely, in . 
distant corner of her brain, she wondered 
why Julian’s was not there. Her breathj 
spell, her moment of respite, was brief 
Back she came to the weighing of the man 
upon whom all of her dreams of life de 
pended. 

As she reckoned him, the girl seemed ty 
crumble. In a panic, she searched her mem. 
ory- for props, to uphold her faith: She 
recalled Harsen’s overwhelming force; Wiy. 
ter’s cool, collected air of command; Harsey’, 
incisiveness and certainty; Winter's clarity 
and speed. She ranged further afield. Julian 
Powell came to mind — his manner of know. 
ing precisely where he was going: old Mr 
Styce — his biting directness, so keen tha 
it was almost wit; her father — the pains. 
taking thoroughness with which he use 
to begin to gather a subject into his hands. 
Butler — had he none of the badges or em. 
blems of success? She journeyed up and 
down the hallways of her mind in a fruitless 
search, time and again stumbling over his 
haltings, his embarrassments, his uncer. 
tainties, and lastly, that outrageous piece of 
addle-headedness. It was as if a magnifying 
glass through which, without knowing it, 
she had always viewed Butler, her owy 
existence, the world, had been suddenly 
snatched from her hand. : 

Then came the spectre — a vision of life 
upon the terms which an unsuccessful hus. 
band imposed. She saw herself returned, 
an embittered exile, to the stained, crocked 
pretentiousness of a stucco house in Meadow- 
hedge. One dreary year would follow an- 
other, and the future would be unilluminated 
by the faintest ray of hope. Butler, cease. 
lessly pursuing his futile labors, seeking 
always to cheer her with false confidence — 
“Next year for certain, my dear, our ship 
will come in’ — would age _ingloriously. 
His eye would grow dead and listless, his 
coat sleeves shiny, and unpleasant knobs 
would come at the sides of his shoes. She 
herself would be an unlovely thing, with 
moist strings of grayish hair, rocking out her 
existence upon the tiny porch, attired in some 
kind of a dress that wasn’t a dress but nearly 
a wrapper. And the boy — she could not 
bring herself to think what Butler's failure 
would mean for him! All her dreams would 
be gone. Reputation, homage, standing, 
would be words to mock her. There would 
be no beautiful home, no motors, no trips 
to Europe — just the suffocation of medi- 
ocrity; the sogginess of totally disheartened 
days. Janet shuddered. 

But it was unthinkable that she, to whom 
unhappiness was poison, who wanted the best 
only because it was the best, who burned with 
desire, should have been born for nothing 
finer than the slough of failure. Her mind, 
her will, her forth-pouring love, she felt 
intensely, must be cast for more exalted 
service. An instinct of self-preservation bade 
her deny her conclusions. There must be 
power in Butler! God’s scheme of thing 
could never have decreed that her husband 
should be unable to bring to her thos 
beauties of life, with which alone, life was 
worth while. And she sprang up, paciig 
the floor, her hands at her temples, crying 
for faith in Butler's destiny and _ striving 
with every tense fiber of her being to com 
mand it. 


UST then Mrs. Reynolds came in. 

“ Macherie! Macheriel” she exclaimed, 
as she caught sight of the plague of trouble 
in Janet’s eyes. “Don’t! Don't! W hat- 
ever is—don’t! It doesn’t pay. Com 
We'll have a cocktail.” 

The girl shook her head and wondered 
what Mrs. Reynolds's suspicions must be 
‘or the second time that day ske had caught 
her in a moment of high agitation and fer!- 
ing. Still it was impossible to explain. 

“Thanks a lot — no,” was all that Janet 
said, and it struck her as odd, when she * 
breasting existence so desperately, that 4 
gay, olive-skinned, dancing-eyed pers”. 
with a kind of three-quarters’ smile, should 
rush in and ask her to have a cocktail. 4 
sense of the futility of things came to her. | 

“Very good — tea then!” Mrs. Reynolds 
made for the kitchenette, her high heels 
tapping sharply as she crossed a bare spot 
of the floor. 

“Tillie! Tillie!” Lotta called, and fra 
somewhere in the rear came: ’ 

“Yes, Mis’ Reynolds.” A negro git 
with a sly cordial smile, appeared out of the 


me... : ‘i 
K Here,” ordered Lotta, “make some te 
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Janet sat down and waited. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds rattled on to the accompaniment of 
the gentle clatter of cup, saucers and spoons. 
«4 jittle tea, a beauty snooze, a bath, 
and you'll be a new woman, my dear — 
4 lj ready for the bust. I've an idea that 
we'll have a big time to-night. Julian will 
spread himself for you. Anyway, you've 


WE vot to dig yourself out of your hole. Funk- 

Lf ‘ng doesn't pay. I know! I used to funk a 

it, once. Tillie, you’ve been stealing cream 

R: 4/4 gain!” The door of an icebox banged. 


“Yes, I understand! Don’t trouble to lie. 

a Now, Mrs. Pierce, my dear, just about one 
4 minute and I'll be ready.” 

Despite herself, Janet felt her load of 

anxiety lift a little. Lotta, very decidedly, 

had the trick of making gloom, when one was 


00 







sa «6 with her, if not impossible, at least difficult. 

? The girl sensed, too, in the cheering efforts 

which her friend was making, a clear note 

the : of sympathy. She was grateful, and to be 

ens : grateful, with Janet, was to be very grateful. 

“T've a big favor I want to ask you,” 

‘ she began impulsively, leaning forward in 

Ws : 

one her chair as Mrs. Reynolds came into the 
room bearing the knick-knacks of tea. 

“Anything, my dear,” said Mrs. Rey- 

hen | nolds, slipping her burden onto the table. 

am- 3 Janet got to her feet and ‘cleared away a pile 

; of books. 

4 “Do you know,” she resumed, smiling to 
ry Mrs. Reynolds, demurely and_bashfully, 
| “if you don’t mind, I do want so much to 
a all you by your first name. Won't you call 
; me by mine? 

tain. =f “Why, certainly, ‘you nice girl,” replied 
= ; Lotta, with something near emotion and 
putting a hand for an instant on Janet's 
shoulders. “I’m delighted you’ve asked 
CO. me. I'm not one of those first name friends, 
J. but with you it’s different.” 





“T'm awfully glad.” 

“Yes, it is quite different,” Mrs. Rey- 
nolds repeated thoughtfully as she seated 
herself. “‘Some day Ill tell you why,” she 
added a little absently as she arranged the 
cups in front of her. 

Janet, dropping down, kept her eyes upon 
the other’s face, which had suddenly lost 
its customary sparkle. For the first time 
since the girl had known her, Lotta seemed 
grave. Janet wondered what was in her 
friend's mind. 

“Tell me now,” she urged. 
different ?”” 

“No, not now,” replied Mrs. Reynolds, 
shaking her head and reaching for her little 
blue teapot. “Not now. Let’s wait and see 
how life uses us, my dear.” 

“How life uses us? What do you mean - 
Lotta?” She ended with a short self-con- 
scious laugh. 

“Oh, where it lands us,”’ continued the 
other, her fine brows together and her dark 
eyes down. She paused long enough to pour 
the tea and reach a cup to Janet. 

“You can’t always tell!’ she half sighed. 
_."Oh, yes, you can,” affirmed the girl pos- 
itively. She was surprised at this new 
furrow she had turned up in Julian’s gay 
frend. “Life’s what you make it. Deter- 
mine what you'll be and you ‘can be it. 
Will — that’s what counts if you have a pur- 
pose. 

It came to Janet in passing that all happi- 
ness for her depended upon it, that that doc- 
trine shi ild be true. * 

_ “Piffle!” vigorously rejoined Lotta, brush- 
ing her hand through the air and still serious. 

Yout! ful nonsense! I once believed that 
sort of stuff. There's nothing in it. Why, 
Iwas going to be—” She hesitated for a 
‘cond and then with a hard laugh went on, 
What was I going to be? Well, never 
mind; it doesn’t matter any more. The 
whole business of what you are and what 
youre yoing to be, is nothing more nor less 
than a question of chemicals. Yes, don’t 
&isp — chemicals! It works this way: your 
‘reator —- whoever he is— puts certain 
things in you—in certain proportions; so 
ve "| power, so much brain, a percentage 
; Healt and so on. He mixes them all up 
a That's _you! Now, when that 

_vlres poured into the other great big 
= life, the world — call it what you 
say something happens. But what- 
gti that does happen, you have abso- 
allt x ing to say about it — nothing at 
= of pve: than you can decree that pea- 
oy i singer pop should mix up to gaso- 
Oh, ms erry what you're going to be? 

omy child, that’s —— 
line 0 Fn involuntarily to Janet’s 
ssa ; 1 & 80 t bang, she set down her 
“Paw ed cup on the edge of the table. 
a. Lotta. I can’t bear that. 2 

t hands were over her eyes. Reading 
eT OW . . . 
1 problem, in the light of Mrs. Rey- 
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nolds’s doctrine, had brought back all of her 
horror. Lotta stared. 

“I'm a fool,” she declared huskily, and 
getting abruptly to her feet wandered to the 
mantelpiece where she found a cigarette. 

Janet wrestled with herself. She was 
ashamed of her outburst, but it had been 
beyond her control. While Mrs. Reynolds 
had been speaking, all of her dread at the 
promise of Butler’s career, all of her re- 
vulsion at that vision of a life of failure, ‘all 
of her indignation at her husband’s cruelty 
to her, had been revived. It had simply 
been too much for her, she told herself. 
She looked up to her friend who was standing 
above her with the strained eyes of pity. 

“Excuse me, Lotta,” she said with a half 
attempt to smile and added, “I’m in a heap 
of trouble that I can’t tell anybody about.” 

The other never shifted her gaze nor her 
attitude. One hand was on her hip; the 
other, close to her up-tilted chin, balanced 
a cigarette within an inch of her lips. There 
was a moment of inscrutable silence. The 
pause lengthened. Lotta’s arm went down. 

“And excuse me, Janet,” Mrs. Reynolds 
finally said very slowly, walking away, and 
added: “I’m in a heap of trouble, too, that 
I can’t tell anybody about.” 

She returned shortly toward the girl, her 
head thrown back as she ribboned smoke at 
the ceiling. 

“And so, don’t you see,” she went on 
quietly, her eyes half closed, “it’s much 
better to wait and see how we both come 
through, what our troubles do to us, before 
— before — well, before we tell each other —” 
Again she hesitated and then, picking up 
her cup, suddenly concluded, “before you 
find out how badly some of my chemicals 
can work.” 

“Oh, Lotta,” returned Janet tenderly, 
“I'm sure that yours will always work right.” 


RS. REYNOLDS did not reply, but be- 
side the mantelpiece, in grave silence, fin- 
ished her tea. A moment longer she lingered 
there, spinning the dregs and watching them. 
‘Come on,” she said, jerking her shoulders 
up in a quick movement as if to cast off her 
mood. “I’ve messed things up. I’m sorry. 
Let’s find some sort of a gown for you.” 

Janet was relieved. There had been too 
much emotion between them for an imme- 
diate return to mere conversation. Lotta led 
the way along the hall, trailing smoke, and 
turned into her bedroom. She snapped on 
a light above a small dressing table scattered 
with the paraphernalia for hands and hair. 

It was a cheerful little place done in rose. 
A huge wardrobe closet and a three-quarters 
brass bed crowded the space. Beside the 
bed was a reading stand upon which was a 
shaded reading lamp, a _yellow-covered 
novel and an ash-tray. Into this ash tray 
Mrs. Reynolds, with the deft thumb of 
practice, crumpled her cigarette, at the same 
time calling out for Tillie. 

The maid appeared. “I’ve a lady here to 
doll up,” said Lotta, struggling to regain her 
customary flippancy. ‘Trot out what's 
in the closet and put them across the bed.” 

Tillie flung open the wardrobe doors, dis- 
closing an array of gowns. The negress 
began spreading them before Janet. The 
girl had never before borrowed a dress and 
felt a momentary embarrassment. But 
somehow Lotta’s manner, as she sat by the 
dressing-table, her legs crossed, seemed to 
make the proceeding natural enough. Janet 
had a sense of being in a new and oddly 
different world —a world in which there 
was not much decorum but a great deal of 
a rather engaging informality. 

“Take your pick,” urged Mrs. Reynolds, 
with a dry smile, as she watched Janet view 
the filmy display. 

Something in bluish purple, the skirt of 
which was showing, drew the girl’s eye. She 
reached forward and caught the hem between 
her forefinger and thumb. 

“I wonder if you're going to wear that?” 
she questioned deferentially. 

Lotta, with mild amusement, affirmed that 
she was not. The maid separated the dress 
from the others and held it up by the shoylder 
straps for Janet’s inspection. Instantly 
the girl saw that that dress at least would 
not do. The cut of the back dropped down 
nearly to the waist, and she felt that it 
would require a boldness she did not possess 
to expose herself in it. She was wondering 
how she could gracefully bring about another 
selection when Lotta burst into a laugh. 

“Oh, take a chance for once,”’ she urged. 
“You'll ravish Julian to death in that.” 

“But I don’t want to ravish Julian!” 
protested Janet, smiling. 

“Well, you ought to. You could make a 
wonderful beau out of him.” 
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** But I don’t have beaux!” asserted the girl 
soberly. 

“I know — I know you don’t,” declared 
Lotta, springing up, “but you'll come to it. 
They all do.. But never mind. Let’s see if 
there’s not something else.” She pulled out 
and held up a soft gray. “There's con- 
servatism for you!” she announced, her care- 
free manner fully returned. 

“Oh-no!” gasped Janet. The second gown, 
so far as the girl could see, more than chal- 
lenged the first. 

“But it’s got a lot of back. See!’’ Mrs. 
Reynolds turned it around. 

“Yes, but look at the shoulders. I’m 
sure if I ever got in it, that it would seem 
just about to fall off every minute,” 

“Why, that’s just what you want!” 

“Is it?” the girl asked in a low key. 

An examination of Mrs. Reynolds’s ward- 
robe produced small choice from Janet’s 
point of view. The upshot was that they 
settled upon the bluish purple affair which 
had first attracted her eye. Janet was dis- 
turbed and dismayed, and she knit her brows 
in perplexity. The maid, with a grin, 
gathered up the gowns and returned them 
to their hangers in the closet. Mrs. Rey- 
nolds, still amused, stood up. Shortly Tillie 
departed. 

“It will be all right, my dear,” laughed 
Mrs. Reynolds. “You'll be marvelous 
in it.” 

“Well, I hope so,” 


sighed Janct. The 


prospect of the party that night began to | 


appall her. That she should have to make 
a public appearance in what she deemed the 
outrageous candor of Mrs. Reynolds's gown, 
sickened her. Suppose she should meet 
someone whom she knew! Politeness alone 
checked her tongue. She was standing by 
the window playing with the curtain cord 


and gazing across narrow back lots at the | 


tiers of sordidness which the rear of a New 
York apartment house may expose. 


“Mediocrity,” she repeated, with a little | 


nervous chill. She turned about. 

“Lotta, 1 wonder if I may lie down, now?” 
she asked. 

“That's precisely the program,” cheerfully 
responded her friend who had been fumbling 
in the closet. “Here,” and with that she 
tossed Janet a soft beribboned thing. 

The girl caught it. There came to her, 
deliciously, the order of a sense-soothing per- 
fume. It struck her how characteristic of 
Lotta that odor was — breathing a pampered 
delicacy, good-taste, an endless appetite for 
comfort and, perhaps, for love. 

“You stay here,” said her friend brusquely. 
“Tl go to the couch in front and rout you 
up when it is time to dress.” 

She moved to the door. 
child, about your togs.” 


“Don’t worry, 


“All right,’ said Janet, trying to smile; | 


but as the latch clicked behind Mrs. Reynolds 
the girl wondered how she should ever be 
able to get herself through the evening that 
was before her. 

The softness of the dressing gown was 
soothing as she slipped it on. She switched 
off the light and stretched herself, with a 
sigh, on the bed, a bare arm across her eyes. 
Her limbs relaxed, but her mind spun on. 
For five minutes or so she lay still. It came 
to her presently that a restaurant, heavy 
with the grossness of voluptuaries, and a 
theatre celebrating, no doubt, some gay 
triviality of life, were odd places in which to 
seek that peace and faith she so urgently 
needed. And seeking it, attired in such a 
garment as she would have to wear! 
she found herself resenting Julian’s well- 
meant efforts to ease the strain between 
Butler and herself. She remembered how 
the party had happened to be planned. At 
that recollection she burned with fresh 
shame. Harassed in whatever groove her 
mind traveled, she jerked herself to a sitting 
position in the bed. 

For a time she sat with her knees raised 
and her head resting on her slender arms. 
The scene enacted in the front room of the 
apartment with Mrs. Reynolds presented 
itself to her. 
trouble could be and was perfectly certain 
it could not be as severe as her own. Wasn't 
it curious — the various exigencies by which 


different people supported their troubles! | 


Look how her friend did it! Always on the 
go! She asked herself how she met trouble 
and reflected that she did not know. There 
had been the death of her father, but that 
was not the same type of thing. Grief did 
not involve keen anxiety, shame, terrifying 
She had now come upon her first 
experience of venomous unhappiness. Could 
all life possibly be scourged as it was now? 
If it were, she was sure that she did not want 
to live. 


“This 








Soon | 





She wondered what Lotta’s | 
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sloud. She flung up her head and leaning 
wiftly over, turned on the bedside light. 
“The little ash-tray with its thumb- 
crushed cigarette confronted her eye. For 
the first time she noticed the offensive odor 
of dead, damp tobacco. There was a small 
drawer in the top of the reading stand, which 
she opened. 

The calm light, under the pink shade, 
glowed. Off somewhere, a telephone. bell 
‘ounded. The distant rattle of a surface 
car bumping Over cross tracks rose vaguely 
above the ceaseless booming of the city. 
Within the apartment no one seemed to stir. 
Mrs. Reynolds, with her own trouble, had 
me to the living-room. 

Over the open drawer, the ash-tray trem- 
bling in an upraised hand, Janet balanced. 
Her weight rested upon one elbow; her knees 
were drawn up; her girlish, black stockinged 
ankles trailed over the counterpane. Her 
lips were faintly parted and in the column of 
her bare throat a pulse, rivet-like, throbbed 
as she stared. 

For a long, deadly minute she remained 
thus. Then her lifted arm, as if by its own 
weight, dropped, toppling the shade of the 
reading lamp. The ash-tray struck the 
foor with a small crash. Her head fell 
forward on her breast, and with a groan she 
vemed to collapse and crumble together. 

She lay, in the perfumed dressing gown, a 
miserable, beaten heap, upon Lotta Rey- 
nolds's bed. 

{To be continued] 


VEXT MONTH: “The Boss Who 
Was Bossed,” by Lincoln Steffens, 
another one of Mr. Steffens’s splen- 
of business _ life. 
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n America is George M. Cohan. He has never 
vritten a play that has not made money. If, 
sin the case of “ Popularity,” a piece fails as 
comedy, he sets it to music and it promptly 
sores a hit as “The Man Who Owned 
Mr. Cohan doesn’t believe in 
the heroine with a blurred or bedraggled 
past. He wants his heroines to stand the 
est of the brightest light on the Broadway 
he has industriously exploited. From the 
days when he wrote vaudeville skits for the 
Four Cohans, his women characters have 
een clean—largely, he admits, because he 
expected his mother and sister to play them. 
\nd, having aequired the habit, he sees no 
good reason for departing from it. 

The biggest money-maker Mr. Cohan 
ever wrote was “45 Minutes from Broad- 
vay,’ whose heroine was an eminently re- 
spectable young housekeeper made rich by 
the legacy of her rich New Rochelle employer. 
From one song alone in the play, “ Mary is 
4 Grand Old Name,” Mr. Cohan drew roy- 
alties that represent a small fortune. “45 
Minutes from Broadway,” which was pro- 
duced 1 years ago, is still in demand for 
stock 

‘ome years ago, when the phonograph 
ist become popular, the late Henry B. 
Harris was asked: ‘What is your favorite 


Broadwa y.” 


Tecord * 

‘ng an instant’s hesitation, he re- 
nie: 

i ‘Onward, Christian Soldiers.’ It’s the 
Hnest tune ever written. It’s soldiers march- 
™ to the front. It’s men and women going 
orward with heads up. It’s the very spirit 
of battle \t’s what I wish playwrights would 
> into their plays. A play which has no 
i on ter making a fight for something 

oh rigit, is not drama. 

2 . H ris knew what the public wanted 
~ oh is days and nights to seeking it 
ea encouraging authors to write it. — 
What” , struggle. The woman who cries, 

avs the use?” is not dramatic. Her 
‘gue will not last. 
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Specifications of the 5, - 


Motor. Continental long 
atroke—3', x5. Bosch high 
tension magneto. Stromberg 
carburetor 

Clutch and Transmission. 
Ten-face dry disk clutch. Se- 
lective sliding gear-—three for- 
ward, one reverse. Left drive, 
center control 

Aales. Front—drop-forged I 
beam. Rear internal gear 
Nickel-steel gears. Ratio 6% 
to I 


Republic Int 


Springs. Front 38 inches 
long, 2'4 inches wide, 7 leaves 
Rear 52 inches long, 2'4 


inches wide, 11 leaves 

Tires. Firestone—35x3 front, 
t5x3'4 rear; or pneumatic tire 
equipment 32x4'y front, 35x5 
rear, plain tread Goodrich 
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Consider the sj 
Republic Truck 


Buda long stroke motor 4'4x 
’ Bosch high-tension mag- 
neto. Stromberg carburetor 
Fourteen-face disk clutch 
rhree speeds forward, one re- 


verse. Internal gear drive 
Firestone tires 144-inch 
wheelbase. Frame dimensions Republic 
back of driver's seat 34xi18 


inches 














Republic Internal Gear Drive Means 


More Power—Greater Economy—at Low Prices 


Ton Truck Shown Above ws 3 


ton, one-ton, two-ton and three-ton sizes. There 
is a Republic for every business—every purpose. 


superiority in every trucking center—daily dependability— 
great over-capacity—a notable reduction in maintenance 
costs, particularly in tire saving. 





Two-Ton Chassis $1575 year. Republic Truck service is complete. Put your problem up to 
us. Write us for folder fully illustrating and describing the model 
number you are interested in. We furnish every kind of body 


Dealers: We ne« 












IC Motor Trucks are made in three-quarter- 






ernal Gear Drive Trucks have proved their 
















Motor Trucks 






the largest and best equipped factory in the 







vecifications with Republic prices. These explain why 
sales have actually increased 800 per cent during the past 








lcapable representatives. If interested write or wire. 


Alma, Mich. 






Motor Truck Co. 
Dept. A 


Buda motor 4'4 x 5'» Bosch high-tension magneto 
St.omberge carburetor Sixteen-face disk clutch All 
ears specially heat treated for heavy duty. Ball-bearing 
transmission—four speeds forward, one reverse. Drive 
through two-piece tubular shaft with three universal 
joints. Internal gear drive. Oversized brakes. Fire- 
stone tires, rear 37x5 dual, front 37x5 single. Wheelbase 
185-inch wheelbase $50 extra 













165 inches, 











An Excellent 
Tonic for 
Ladies’ and 
Gentlemen’s 
Hair 


BALDPATE 


Registered in U.S. and Canada 


HAIR TONIC 


HIS tonic and the massaging of the 
calp tends to nourish and strength- 
en the follicles and thus helps to promote 
the growth of the hair. Relieves the 
scalp of unhealthy accumulations and 
secretions. Gives a rich gloss, is highly 
perfumed and free from oil. Makes the 
hair light and fluffy. 
tf your dealer can not supply you send us $1.00 


Send 10c for trial size 


BALDPATE COMPANY 
467 West 34th Street, New York 
Dept. A Sold Everywhere 








CARTER’S 


CICO 







No Water Well Needed 


This wonderful néw paste never gets 
hard—never needs softeaing or mixing. 
The whole jar is filled with paste, which 
can be used to the last drop. 

CICO has a new adjustable brush 
holder which keeps fingers clean and jar 
closed. 

CICO is one of the Carter Inx quality 
products. It is specially recommended in 
the 45c and 25c convenient refill desk jars 
with the adjustable brush holder. Itis also 
put up in Spreader Tubes and in small 
bottles. Get CICO from your stationer. 

Interesting booklet, ‘* Inklings,” om 
request. 


THE CARTER’S INK CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 
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ing presentation of the famous Jean Webster 
story, beautifully done by Ruth Chatterton 
and Henry Miller as co-stars, a performance 
to which the modern girl may safely take her 
mother. 

“The Hawk,” a drama of sophisticated 
life for sophisticated persons, with William 
Faversham at his best. 

*“Ziegfeld’s Follies,” a musical revue so 
artistic in its staging and grouping that it 
makes even the unseasoned theatre-goer for- 
get its salacious lines and songs. 

“Twin Beds,” the Margaret Mayo farce 
which is less suggestive than its advertising, 


and much funnier. 


Mrs. Patrick Campbell, in repertoire, in- 
cluding “Pygmalion” which is calculated to 
delight Shavian enthusiasts. 

“Under Cover,” a ripping melodrama, 
strictly up to date and not the least weak- 
ened by the fact that the much exploited 
William Courtenay no longer heads the 
company. : 

.Marie Tempest in “Rosalind,” a Bar- 
rie, fantasy, “The Duke of Killicrankie” and 
the most startling velvet and fur costume 
Broadway has seen in many years. 

“The Girl from Utah,” with Julia San- 
derson, Donald Brian and Joseph Caw- 
thorn, a complete New York cast in a tune- 
ful, danceful bit of high good humor. 

“It Pays to Advertise,” one of the few 
comedies which will make you forget the 
war and the horrors thereof, and feel glad 
to be alive. 

Margaret Illington in “The Lic,” fine, 
old-fashioned emotionalism in a modern 
setting. 

“A Full House,” not nearly so good a 
hand as its predecessor, ““A Pair of Sixes.” 

““Innocent,”’ a play which belies its name. 

“The Song of Songs,” a play of sordid, 
stained womanhood for those who are in- 
terested in Tenderloin life, well staged and 
played, but without songs or optimism. 

“The Only Girl,” a delightful musical 
comedy with an actual story and rippling 
melodies. 


Broadway Talk 


As McCuure’s for December goes to 
press, the daily papers, in and out of New 
York, are filled with articles on the reduction 
of theatre prices. The Shuberts were the 
first to make a sensational announcement of 
a cut from $2.00 to $1.50 for orchestra seats 
in four of the theatres they control, either 
wholly or partially. Next Cohan & Harris 
announced that a similar reduction would 


be made at the Candler, while the managers 
of the Longacre Theatre stated that best 
seats for all matinées would be sold at $1.50. 
Within a few days, the same managers an- 
nounced that business had picked up 25 
per cent., which fortuitous condition would 
probably lead to a general reduction of 
prices in all New York theatres. 

A calm, unprejudiced survey of the situ- 
ation yields the following facts: 

Prices were cut only for attractions which 
were not doing big business, for the purpose 
of forcing the New York run. 

The same firms are charging the old price 
of $2.00 for their other attractioas which were 
doing good business, and, in the case of big 
successes, they are charging even more. 

Practically no orchestra tickets can be 
bought at box offices of theatres which hous: 
successes, except for the eighteenth row or 
further back. The better seats are all in 
the hands of the agencies, principally in th« 
large hotels. These are sold at $2.50, of 
which amount the agency retains 25 cents 
and the manager receives $2.25. Even at 
some of the box offices, the: premium is 
charged. The writer paid $3.00 each at th 
box office for two seats in the next to the 
last row of the Globe Theatre, where “Chin 
Chin” still draws crowds; and, at the Em- 
pire Theatre, on Saturday night, $2.50 wes 
paid for the pleasure of seeing Cyril Maude 
in “Grumpy” from the last row of the 
orchestra. Many managers take advantage 
of New York’s Saturday night theatre habit 
to raise the price to $2.50, though this is 
not stated in their newspaper advertising 
and not always on the scale of prices which 
adorns the. lobby. 

The Longacre Theatre has always adver- 
tised its Wednesday matinée at $1.50 for 
best seats. The only change includes the 
Saturday matinée at the same rate. 

To sum up the situation, this much ex- 
ploited reduction affects only attractions 
which are not doing the business necessary 
to show a profit. It is virtually an open 
cut-rate which has prevailed secretly for the 
past two seasons, when anyone wise enough 
to lay down the price he desired to pay, $1.50 
or even $1.00, at the box office window, 
and ask for the best to be had at the price, 
received in return a ticket for the orches- 
tra, often in an extremely good location. 
Prices for successful productions remain at 
the old figure of $2.00, and the desire of 
the public to see the big hits makes it pos- 
sible for the manager to add a premium 
to this advertised price. 


COMING: More Articles by Mrs. Richardson, more news about 
the Stage and Screen, more points for the nation’s theatre-goers. 








Casey Makes a Governor 


| Continued from page 27} 





home, little —little girl, and, and — God 
bless you.” 

With this he turned away into his own 
little office in the rear. When he had gone 
Miriam's hands dropped from her face and 
she stretched them involuntarily in the direc- 
tion he had taken. Curiously enough there 
was the light of acquisition rather than 
renunciation in her eyes. 

When in his own office, and out of sight, 
Casey's limbs became suddenly weak. He 
sagged down into his chair and buried his 
face in his arms folded upon his desk. He 
was still in this position, his body shaking 
with dry sobs, when the Colonel entered. 

“Boy,” he exclaimed with wonder and 
solicitude in his tone, “what's gone wrong?” 
He laid a curiously gentle, big hand on Casey's 
shoulder. 

Casey sat up and the Colonel gave a whistle 
of surprise. The little lines which lay dor- 
mant in every face waiting for grief or sick- 
ness to limn them distinctly, had appeared 
in Casey’s. 

“Boy,” again demanded the Colonel, 
“what's gone wrong?” 

Casey presented a feeble imitation of his 
characteristic grimace. 

“You may as well know, Colonel,” he an- 
swered. “* Miriam’s broken our engagement.” 

“What?” roared the Colonel. “I don’t 
believe it. It's just a little tiff. Why, man, 
never since she got her first rattle has she 
ever given up anything that belonged to her or 
changed her mind. She’s as sot in her ways 
as T. R. ain't.” 

“This time you're wrong, Colonel,” re- 
torted Casey sadly, “‘an’ that’s the end of it.” 


S 4 


The Colonel stood for a moment or two 
in perplexity and then he muttered: 

“Well, well, it’s too bad. You sure it’s 
the finish?” 

“T am,” answered Casey, rising, “an’ we 
mustn't say or do anything to make the sit- 
uation any harder for her.” 

The Colonel stood looking at Casey, 
wondering how to comfort him until, finding 
his eyes blurred by his emotions, he wiped 
them hastily and then swept Casey suddenly 
to him in an enormous hug. 

“You doggone game little runt!”” he mur- 
mured to himself, patting Casey vigorously 
on the back with huge hands that almost 
obscured his small body. ‘You doggone 
game little runt!” 

Casey, with his face pressed against the 
big, fourth bone button of the Colonel's 
white vest, felt a thrill of satisfaction in the 
thought that the old man had not given heed 
to himself or to doubt that he would keep his 
promises — Miriam or no Miriam. It gave 
him courage to go on. 


LMOST immediately after the Colonels 
refusal to abandon his candidacy, Me- 
Grath and his friend opened a campaign o! 
publicity against him. He was ridiculed # nd 
hints began to appear in papers here and ther 
through the state as to his honesty. 1 
Cascade City also there was strong oppo- 
sition to him backed by the various pers 1s 
Casey had in some way or another an!:g- 
onized, 
Simpson, the first governor of New Ste. 
was secretly backing Robert Hankins. ® 
speculator in oil and timber lands of Capitol 
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. Cuff Buttons, 
One-piece Collar $2.00 a pair 


Buttons, 25c. each 





Strong, dignified, handsome, useful — and 
absolutely correct in style and finish. The 
finest made 14 Kt. Rolled Gold Plate 
Jewelry in the world. 

One-piece Colt ar Buttons, 25c each; 
gift box, $1.00 
One-piece. Bean-and-post Cuff Buttons, in gift 
box, $2.00 :; pair; pair of Cuff Buttons and 2 
Collar Buttons in gift box, $2.50; pair of Cuff 
Buttons and Tie Clasp to match in gift box, 
3.00; pair of Cuff Buttons, Tie Clasp .o match 
and pair of Collar Buttons in gift box, $3.59. 
Solderless Loose Links, $2.50 a pair. 
Solderless Tie Clasps, $1.00 each. 
Bodkin C lutch Studs and Vest Buttons, that 
‘go in like a needle and hold like an anchor” 
a with Cuff Links to 
match, for evening 
wear, $5.25 to$6.50 « 
setin handsome 

\ presentation case 

If your dealer hasn't 

Krementz jewelry, 

order direct 
from us. 

Write for Book 

let D-1 Showing 

Correct Jewelry 

for men 


four in 
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Tired Feet 
Need Yipsi 
Indian Shoes 


Rlip.° ona pele of these 
cool moccasins 
ter a hard day’s 

work. Enjoy real rest 

and foot - ~ acai 

Hand-sewed 
FLEXIBLE 
ELK SOLES 

with buckskin uppers. 

a ore and 
durable ir 

on our money- = task 

guaranty. A_ most 
appropriate Christmas 
gift for any one. Aill 
sizes. Get our catalog. 
Ypsilanti Indian 
hoe Co. 
1235 E. Cross Street 
Ypsilanti, Mich 


No. 820 Illustrated 


Men's Sizes, 5'4 te 10, $2.50 
Women's Sizes, 2'> te 7, 2.25 
Beys Sizes, 29 to 5, 2.15 
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| every other state. 
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City, with the machine he had builded during 
his terms of office. He would not discuss 
openly the question of his promise to sup- 
port Colonel Tuggs. Into the state had come 
failures, carpet-baggers and black-legs from 
Prior to statehood the 
Indians possessed the larger portion of the 
Territory. Their land was rich in oil, 
minerals and timber. And the climate was 
such that practically every crop peculiar to 
the United States could be grown there. 
The Federal Government had not yet been 
awakened to the need of protection of the 
Indians from speculators. It was rumored 
that Governor Simpson had pocketed a 
million or so dollars as a result of his par- 
ticipation in the looting. Also that the 
election of Hankins would enable him to keep 
a finger in the pie. 

It was common knowledge that the Colo- 
nel would have been acceptable to the Party 
leaders but for Casey. Before his advent 
the Colonel had the reputation of preferring 
to sit on the fence in the discussion of all 
troublesome questions. But the politicians 
soon found Casey to be the salt in the coffee 
in their dealings with the Colonel. If they 
swallowed him they knew they would have to 
swallow Casey. The thought made their 
mental stomachs uneasy. 

This was the situation when McGrath 
made good his threat, and the news that 
the Colonel had been indicted for fraud by 


| a Capitol City Grand Jury was flashed to 


| every paper in the State. It created a 
sensation. 
“My God, this ruins me!” said the 





Colonel when he read the report sent to the 
Star by the Press Association. “What are 
we going to do about it?” 

Casey laughed. 

“Don’t worry,” he replied; “I've got a 
story to put on the wires, too, that'll clear 
you. I'm going to make you first a martyr 
and then a hero. All the world loves a mar- 
tyr even more than it loves a lover. The 
trouble is that most of modern martyrs try 
to make us think that their pin-pricks are 
nail prints, an’ so they only get laughed at. 
But a false accusation’s the finest kind of a 
vote-getter on the rebound.” 

The old Colonel's face brightened. 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve got to leave it to 
you, Boy. I’m dead anxious to see what 
you're goin’ to print, but I reckon I'd better 
heat it up to Capitol City an’ arrange about 


In the issue of the Star of that afternoon 


| Casey printed the story he had held ready 


| the bill received the 





for several days. It was a discussion of 
the questions involved in the Colonel's in- 
dictment. He frankly confessed the par- 
ticipation of the Star Company in the print- 
ing graft, but he pointed out that Colonel 
Tuggs had had no knowledge of details of 
the business. He stated that he intended to 
refund to the State Treasury every penny 
over the actual cost of the work done. And 
he called attention to the fact that the State 
had, in any event, no case against the Colo- 
nel because the farming of printing by the 
Star Company had been discontinued before 
Governor's signature. 

But the big feature of Casey's story was 
his statement that the bill had not been 
framed and passed because of a spasm of 
virtue on the part of the legislators but with 
the specific object of catching the Colonel 
at a disadvantage and putting him out of the 
running. 

Casey ended by denouncing the ring, re- 
vealing their threats and extolling the honesty 
of the Colonel. The story was given almost 
as wide publicity throughout the State in the 
next day or two as that of the indictment. 

When Governor Simpson read Casey's 
article he turned to McGrath, who was with 
him at the time, and muttered: 

“That'll turn loose the flood that'll wipe 
us out!” 

“Not on your. life!” 
with a confident smile. “It'll appeal only 
to the church people an’ mollycoddles. 
They're strong for prodigals an’ confessions 
an’ injured virtue, but they’re too durned 
lazy to get representation in the convention. 
If we had primaries, or Tuggs got the nom- 
ination, it might harm us, but neither ain't 
the case: so we should worry —I don’t 
think.” 

But Simpson shook his head in doubt. 
Personal and close association with Casey 
before his own election had caused the little 
editor to loom large in his consideration. 
He had the uneasy respect always accorded 
by the shifty man to him whose principles 
are rigid. 

It was so evident, as the date of the Con- 
vention drew near, that Hankins had a 
large following that Casey was often hard 


answered McGrath 
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Always Welcome — Riz La Croix 


The man who rolls his favorite tobacco in Riz La 
Croix takes pride i in the fact that he uses the best ciga 
rette “papers” the world produces. And his cigarettes 
have the fresh, mellow flavor and the rich fragrance of 
the tobacco, without a particle of “paper” taste or oder. 


RIZLA © 


(Pronounced: REE-LAH-KROY) 
FAMOUS CIGARETTE PAPERS 


For a test—light two pieces of cigarette papers, Riz 
La Croix and some ordinary brand. 

Note how much more freely and eve nly 
Riz La Croix burns, with but a faint 
trace of gray ash—no charring, 
no odor. 

It’s far easier to roll 
your own cigarettes 
in Riz La Croix, be- 
cause it’s thin and 
light. And being made \ 
from pure flax. linen, 
Riz La Croix is unusual- 


FREE 
ly strong and perfectly \ 


Two interest- 
ing. iNus trated Book- 





adhesive. Pero ein hut RI LA 
: . X Cigarette P: apers, the other 
Cigarette paper is so small an showing how to “Roll Your Own” 


cigarettes — sent aaa re in U.S. on re- 
quest. Address The American Tobacco C sompany, 


Room 1182, 484 Broome Stree t, N.Y 


item of expense that every man \ 
can afford the best. Try Riz La \ 
Croix. 





LUDEN 


MENTHOL 
CANDY 


COUGH 


"RELIEI 








The national “‘throat- 

ease”’ and “‘ health - guard.” 

Sold everywhere —used every- 
where — praised everywhere. 


Have many uses. Recognized 
for purity. Carefully packed. 


Sg Wm. H. Luden 220/31" Reading,Pa. 
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Vaudeville Sketch- Entertainments, 
es, Mosstegs. Dia- Pantomimes, 
logs, Recitations, Tabieaux, Drills, 
Musical Pieces, Minstrel Material, Make-up ‘Goods, 


Large Catalog Free, 1.8,DENISON & CO., Dept.64 Chicago | 


| WANTED—AN IDEA! Sin ine" 


Protect your ideas th Wri te “for “Nee 


pe may + bri 
Inventions’’ and‘ Money 


t some 
patent 
le | 


RANDOLPH & CO., ‘Patent Attorneys. Dept. ‘50, Washington, D. C. 
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Recognition 


Few among the designs of 
Sterling silver have ever 


equalled Reed & 
Barton’s Heppelwhite. 


It is a masterpiece 
pattern named aft- 
er the Old Master 
whose designs 
still delight the 
eye and train the 
taste of the world. 


Reed & Barton 


silver is shown 


by leading jewelers in large and 


Rane mate 


RB 45 


TEASING 


small trading centers, and may be 
identified by the small Eagle-and- 


Lion trade mark shown here. 


Reed & Barton 


Established 1824 
Taunton, Massachusetts 


Represented at 
Fifth Avenue & 32d Street, and 4 Maiden Lane, New York 





Boston London 
Chicago Paris 
Sap Francisco 





BURROWES Cedar Chest 


Moth-proof 
Dust-proof 





$100 DOWN 

















Small monthly payments if you 
keep It. Many other styles, allat factory prices. 
BURROWES 832, Ents 
HALL CHEST 
Quickly pays for itself by saving storace charges. Protects furs, feathers, 
clothing, blankets end all fabrics from moths, mice, dust and dampness, and will 
last for generations, an heirloom A superb gift. Handsome, massive pl 
All Cheste shipped on free trial. Write for catalog 
427 South Street, Portland. Me. 








furniture, exquisitely made 
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%The Ideal Gift / 
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< 
% tfots of Christmas cheer for Aer’ Give her this Tray a) 
<7 Wagon and «a her time, steps and strength. Invaluable & 
v4] ervice in parlor, kitchen, sew- 4) 
% ing-room, sick room, etc F 
4 Foldi ea 
oY olding Tray Wagon x 
% All steel, light, strong. Rubber a) 
% tires. Folds easily Satisfac- 2> 
% tion guaranteed. Many colors: A 
A French gray, black or brown at 4 
tA the remarkable price of @6. [0 
x2 Write for free literature. & 
<3 BLOOMFIELD MFG. CO. 
xe Box 50 Bloomfield, Ind. 7 
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For Xmas Buy Baby and Mother 


Kippie = Koop : An Ideal Xmas Gift 


a hew o bination 
neni Play-Pen 

hen springs are raise: 
¢ toy 

The safe, hygienic place 


For Baby Indoors and Outdoors 
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The new flexible bracelet with 


Sa 
Made in many designs of Marathon quality Gold Filled and 


Sterling Silver. 
R 50 


. Guaranteed. 
LADY MARATHON Bracelet Shown $s 
Complete in Gift Case, 

Ask your Jeweler and if he cannot s upply you write us direct 
giving bis name. Lady Marathon Bracelets set with precious 


and semi-precious stones up to $20.00 each at Jewelers. 
Illustrated Booklet of Maratbon Jewelry Free on request, 


ATTUBORO, <<SHHRATWONS > ss ys 4 
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rt, THIS XMAS GIFT : 


The solution to the perplexing problem of 
WHAT SHALL I GIVE" is arrived 
at by the sending of a box of 
CASH’S Woven Name-Tapes 
to the friend or relative. They are inexpen- 
sive and acceptable to all, costing#2.00 fer 12 
dozen, $1.25 for 6 dozen, SSe for 3 dozen. Any 
name can be woven ona fine white cambri 
tape in fast colors of Red, Blue, Black and Navy 
To avoid any possible delay kindly place your 
order early with your dealer or write direct for 
samples, catalogue and order blanks to 


J. & J. CASH, Ltd. 
157 S. Chestnut St.. South Norwalk, Conn. 
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put to it to keep up his courage. He man- 
aged in public, however, to keep his grin 
in evidence. Observing him, Miriam came 
to wonder if, after all, he had cared for her 
as much as he had professed. 

Simmonds came to be Casey’s court of last 
resort when it seemed that his grip on him- 
self was weakening. He wandered into the 
Pilkington House office late one night and 
found the clerk cleaning his two-carat 
diamond stud with cigarette-papers. 

“Why this solicitude for personal appear- 
ance?”” he demanded. “I never saw you 
putting that rock through the toilet process 
before.” 

Simmonds grinned affably and retorted: 

“T’m leavin’ termorrer fer a vacation.” 

“A vacation?” said Casey, incredulously. 
“T thought you've always claimed that work 
is vacation enough for any sensible man.” 

“Circummerstances alters cases,” enunci- 
ated Simmonds oracularly. “I'm a deller- 

gate to th’ Convention an’ I'm goin’ ter get 
on th’ ground early.” 

“A delegate?” questioned Casey. “They're 
not going to be elected until to-morrow. 
What d’ye mean? 

Simmonds slowly lowered a puffy eyelid 
as he answered: 

“Tm goin’ ter be ‘lected because it’s 
understood as I'm agin th’ Colonel.” 


“What!” exclaimed Casey, springing to 
his feet. “You goin’ to support Han- 
kins ——” 


“Rock-a-bye, baby, on th’ tree top,” 
chanted Simmonds. “Save yer energy an’ 
ferget that Judas stuff that’s yeastin’ in yer 
thinker. Yer can’t trip over a mounting — 
yer've got ter climb over it. I couldn't get 
to th’ Convention no other road. I'm going 
ter support Hankins 7f he’s nommernated.” 

“What in blazes do you mean?” demanded 
Casey, sitting down again and searching 
Simmonds’s face with eager eyes. 

*Fergive me seemin’ lack of confider- 
mence,” retorted Simmonds, enjoying him- 
self hugely. There's a peculiar pleasure in 
being able to put those whose acumen is 
supposedly superior to our own on the anxious 
seat. 

“Come clean, Simmy,” urged Casey. 
“You know I need all the help I can get at 
this time. They've thrown out the charges 
against the Colonel; but I'll confess to you, 
old scout, that 'm almost down and out.” 

A look of deep affection passed over 
Simmonds’s weather-beaten face. He placed 
a nail-bitten hand on Casey's knee. 

“Don't think I ain't hip to what yer goin’ 
through,” he said. “Tve bin noticin’ yer 
losin’ what mite of flesh yer had super- 
floosey. Yer like a dried red Mexican pepper 

-ain’t got no sap in yer ‘tall. Nawthin’ 
left but th’ sting. But buck up an’ keep 
hammerin’ at their vitals an’ keep yer peepers 
on yer’ Uncle Simmy at th’ Convention.” 

Casey's face brightened and he _ plied 
Simmonds with questions which elicited, 
however, from that worthy, only grins and 
chuckles of self-satisfaction. 

“All things comes ter th’ gink as sticks 
around,” he said at last with the sort of 
finality that ends a cross-examination. 

When Casey rose to go Simmonds followed 
him to the door. It was evident the clerk 
had something he wanted to say, and so 
Casey waited until he blurted out: 

“A thoroughbred filly allus runs a straight 
race. You keep placin’ yer bets on Miss 
Miriam. Man, I’ve jes’ nacherally got a 
hunch she's got somethin’ up her sleeve yer 
ain't hep ter.” 

A gleam of hope shot for an instant into 
Casey's eyes, but they gloomed again as he 
shrugged his shoulders without remark and 
turned out into the night. 





AM political conventions are much alike. 
They rarely show much evidence of the 
better side of human nature. After Hankins 
and Colonel Tuggs had been placed before 
the gathering as candidates nearly two 
we days were ouseand in balloting, 
with Hankins slightly in the lead, but with- 
out a large enough number of votes to give 
him the necessary plurality. 

Late in the afternoon of the second day, 
when the tempers of all the delegates were 
on edge and the air full of recrimination and 
bickering, Casey was about to make a 
motion to adjourn until morning when his 
attention was attracted to a fracas on the 
platform. By standing on his seat he was 
able to see that in the center of this was 
Simmonds, coatless and collarless. Several 
men in the scrimmage tumbled in rapid 
succession from the platform, and when the 
gaunt clerk won his way to the front of it 
with one hand upraised to attract the at- 
tention of Colonel Seymour, the chairman, 


and the other holding a gun on a level with 
his waist line, his shirt was torn into ribbons. 
His beloved diamond stud shone precariously 
from a strip that fluttered down over his 
stomach. . 

But Casey sensed that Simmonds was 
enjoying himself. He was evidently shouting 
at the top of his voice, but his words were 
drowned by the din of cries of “‘ Put him out! 
Put him out!” from one faction, and of 
“Speech! Speech!” from another. 

Hankins and the Colonel were both sitting 
near the front of the platform. Despite 
would-be restraining hands, some of them 
friendly, Simmonds made his way to the 
side of Hankins and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

“He’s soused,” said one of the Cascade 
County delegation to Casey. 

“Not on your life,” returned Casey: “he’s 
been on the water-wagon for six months. 
I’ve got a hunch he’s the unexpected molecule 
that sometimes gets into the machinery of 
history and changes maps an’ makes readin’ 
worth while.” 

“Humph!” retorted the other. Casey 
turned his eyes again upon the platform. 


IMMONDS was whispering with lips clos« 
to Hankins’s ear. After a moment or so 
the candidate sprang to his feet with one fist 
clenched, the other reaching back to his hip. 
Instantly the roar of voices hushed. In 
the sudden and amazing quiet a fragment 
of a woman’s spoken thought floated from 
the gallery and became part of the newspaper 
record. 

“My Gawd, they’re going to scrap!” came 
in a shrill tone. 

A few men laughed, but there was no 
other comment. Each individual attention 
was strained upon the two men on the plat- 
forms from whom its other occupants had 
drawn away. Simmonds now stood with the 
muzzle of his gun within an inch of the 
stomach of Hankins, who was as rigid as if 
carved from stone. Simmonds’s lips were 
moving rapidly. 

When he ceased to speak Hankins made 
no movement for several moments and then 
he plucked, with one trembling hand, at his 
lips. After a pause in which he was evidently 
waiting for answer, Simmonds made as if to 
turn away. Hankins laid a detaining hand 
on his arm. 

Again Simmonds’s lips moved. Hankins 
nodded his head. For a moment there came 
relaxation of the tension. In some inde- 
finable way the crowd knew that Hankins 
had surrendered something. There came a 
rustling noise like that of dead leaves driven 
before a November wind, as the men stirred 
for a moment in their seats,.and then again 
a dead calm as that which presages the sud- 
den rush of the storm as Simmonds raised 
one hand with palm toward the delegates 
and released from the other the gun which 
struck the board floor with a bang that 
caused nervous men and women to jump 
from the r seats. 

“Ladies an’ gents,” began Simmonds. 
He was interrupted by the bang of Seymour's 
gavel upon his oak presiding-table. 

“This is a most unheard-of proceeding. 
The chair —” he shouted. The rest of his 
speech was lost in another sudden roar of 
voices from the body of the hall. 

Simmonds turned and looked expressively 
at Hankins. He shambled over and laid a 
hand upon Seymour's arm, and with mouth 
close to his ear spoke a few hurried sentences. 
Casey laughed aloud as he noted how Sey- 
mour’s jaws fell apart in sheer astonishment. 
And then, after a moment of indecision, he 
waved a hand toward Simmonds in token of 
permission to continue. 

Simmonds again raised his hand and there 
came silence. 

“Ladies an’ gents,” he continued, “I axes 
yer parding fer this here exploration from 
precedent. I ain’t no extemperous spouter, 
so all’s I've got ter say is Hankins has with- 
drawed his name, which leaves only that of 
me ‘ole pard, Colonel Perey Tuggs, of Cas- 
cade. ‘There's a reason all O. K. but I ain't 
a-goin’ ter turn it loose. Guessin’ erbout 
it'll help yer ter parse away th’ time when 
yer tw iddlin’ yer thumbs an’ ain’t got naw- 
thin’ else ter do. When yer votes fer th’ ole 
Colonel yer votin’ fer an hones’ man, an’ 
that’s a chanst yer don’t offen git in these 
days. I moves we mé ake th’ nommernation 
unanermous 

Pandemonium now broke loose. It was 
half an hour before the Chairman was a'le 
to restore order. Casey reached the pl:t- 
form and had his arms about Simmonds, even 
as Hankins crept out of a door at the 

“Speech! Speech!” the delegates ya ed 
of Colonel Tuggs when Seymour declared 
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his nomination the unanimous will of the 
Convention. 

The huge old man stood for a moment or 
two in silence with cheeks puffing in and out 
and striving to find both voice and thought. 
At length he rumbled with his heavy 
voice: 

“Friends, I’m no speech-maker. I'll have 
to git Casey to write me some. Might’s well 
be honest about that if I’m to be an honest 
Governor.” 

A roar of laughter that made the rafters 
tremble ended the shortest speech of ac- 
ceptance on record. And so the convention 
broke up. 


| Be rE on the night of Casey’s return to Cas- 
cade City he appeared in the Pilkington 
House office with a suit-case in his hand. 
Simmonds’s glance wandered over him and 
then to the clock. He noted that it lacked 
but thirty minutes to the time of departure 
of the north-bound train. 

“Come in here,” he invited, opening the 
door of the little private room, behind the 
office. When Casey had entered he contin- 
ued, “Wait a minute, I won’t be long.” 
He then closed the door and hurried to the 
telephone booth. When he reappeared he 
was chuckling quietly and his face was alight 
with satisfaction. 

“Well?” he demanded when he had re- 
joined Casey. 

“T’ve come in to say good-by,”’ answered 
Casey. “I can’t begin to say what I want to 
or how I feel about you, old scout, but I can’t 
bear to stay here any longer.” 

“An’ what’n blazes will th’ Colonel do 
now?”’ asked Simmonds. “T never thought 
yer was a quitter. 

Casey’s face flushed and his eyes mois- 
tened. 

“You know better than that,” 
“an’ you know why I’m goin’!” 

“T know,” agreed Simmonds, in a low 
tone, “but goin’ away won’t help yer ter fer- 
get if it’s th’ reel thing. When yer lose 
somethin’ you don’t go sommers else ter find 
it. You be a man an’ stay here an’ stick it 
out.” 

“T can’t,” replied Casey, and then, to 
change the subject he said: 

“Tell me what it was you had on 
Hankins.” 

Simmonds hesitated for a moment before 
he asked: “You'll keep it graveyard?” 

Casey nodded. 

“Well,” went on Simmonds, “this useter 
be headquarters fer Hankins an’ a bunch of 
his pals in th’ beginnin’ of th’ agitation for 
statehood. Outside of th’ town limits there 
wasn’t an acre within fifty miles as didn’t 
belong to th’ Injuns. Right now there ain t 
an acre in the same distance as does 

He paused to roll a cigarette. Casey 
nodded agreement. 

“Most of th’ booze they bought they got 
here, and in th’ back room there some of th’ 
biggest deals was planned an’ pulled off. I 
useter carry their likker in to ’em an’ they 
didn’t pay no more ’tention to me than they 
would ter a yaller pup. Mos’ of it was done 
open, anyhow. There ain’t hardly a man in 
th’ state what’s worth anythin’ as didn’t 
get land in th’ beginnin’ fer a few quarts of 
booze. A drunken Injun ain’t got no more 
sense than a three-year-ole kid. But I had 
some spercific cases agin Hankins. I was 
here th’ night he got three hundred acres 
away from ole chief Toney Bigwig. He got 
th’ ole boy drunk, but couldn’t make him 
sell, an’ then he forged his signatoor ter a 
bill of sale. Th’ nex’ morning he got half- 
a-dozen witnesses ter swear as he'd signed 
it an’ received a thousand dollars’ consid- 
eration. They made Toney believe as some- 
one had gone through him an’ got his pile. 
An’ I got the goods on Hankins an’ a good 
many more of ’°em. When I put it up to 
him at th’ convention he said as how I 
couldn’t prove it on him, but I was keepin’ 
me heavy shot ter th’ larst.””. Simmonds 
paused as if in doubt whether to continue. 

“What was that?” asked Casey. 

“Yer don’t remember th’ shootin’ of U.S 
Marshal Tom Jones?” 

“No,” responded Casey. 
fore my time, I guess.” 

“Yep,” agreed Simmonds. “Well, he 
was found dead one night — shot in th’ 
back, by someone with a Winchester. I’ve 
allus suspected Hankins had a finger in 
that an’ I told him I had th’ goods on 
him “s 

“Great God, man,” interrupted Casey; 
“you ought to have the scoundrel arrested.” 

Simmonds shook his head slowly. 

“IT was just throwin’ a cold bluff,” he 
replied. “I ain’t got a shadder of proof, 
although I’m certain shore in my own mind 


he declared, 





“That was be- 
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ee, 
ES drive over right away-I’ll be ready. | 
“My housework! Oh that's all done. 

“How dol doit? I just let electricity 
do my work nowadays. I have an electric 
dish washer and an electric clothes washer, 
and iron with my new electric iron. 

“Sweeping and cleaning? Simplest 
thing in the world with our electric 
vacuum cleaner. 

“And say, Ethel, Jack and I are cooking 
our breakfasts right at the table with our 
electric toaster stove and coffee percolator. 

“Cost much to run them? No, you see 
weuse Mazda Lamps. They give us more 
light than the old carbon lamps; but use 
so much less current that even with all 
these electric devices, our light bill isn't 
much more than it was before. 

“Then I have my Inter-phone, which 
saves considerable stair-climbing. 

“Do they get out of order? 

“Haven't had a bit of trouble so far. 

“Jack says they are the best that are to 
be had, for they are made by the Western 
Electric Company. You know Ethel, they 
make this Bell telephone over which we 
are now talking. 

“Certainly, you can buy these electric 
devices in most any electrical store ; or you 
can write direct to the Western Electric 

tempers Ask for a copy of their booklet 
“The Electrical Way”, it is No.61- 
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“T'll be ready when you come. 
“ Goodbye.” 
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McCLURE’S for DECEMBER 


But ’twas his conshernse as 


” 


as he done it. 
done him 

“But why didn’t you go to him before the 
convention?”” asked Casey. “You were 
takin’ a big chance waiting so long.” 

“I did,” said Simmonds, “but he wouldn’t 
listen to me an’ then he kep’ out of me way. 
That's why I sprang th’ murder stuff —I 
was gettin’ desprit, an’ he’d given his pals 
th’ office to keep me off 

The door opened suddenly and Miriam 
stood disclosed within its frame. Casey 
sprang to his feet and stared at her with 
wide eyes, unable to speak. 

She advanced to him with outstretched 
hands and smiling lips and eyes. Simmonds 
slipped out of the room and closed the door 
behind him. 

“And so you were going away without 
saying good-by to me?”’ she said. 

Casey held her hands in his. His emotion 
brought a choke to his throat so that he 











| could not speak. 


“Haven't you anything to say to me?” 

she asked softly and shyly. 
“What is there for me to say?” he asked. 
“You wanted me to give you up. I 
“It was a test and I had a reason,” she 
whispered. “I thought that you would come 
to understand.” 

“A reason?” 

*Yes,”’ she answered. 
had not been nominated. 
have claimed me?” 

“Well?” demanded Casey, still confused, 
as she paused. 

“But if I terminated the engagement be- 
fore the nomination which now, of course, 
means election, there was no reason, which- 
ever way the thing went, why we shouldn't 
enter into a new contract afterwards. And 
then, too, E wanted to make sure of you. 
Of course,” she dre w away from him, “if 
you don’t want —— 

“Oh,” exclaimed Casey, 
understanding breaking in upon him. 
then his arms swept her to him. 


NEXT MONTH: “ Casey Bucks 
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Saving the Nation 


| Continued from page 21} 





I suggested that we go to General Wood, 
who was friendly to both of us, and tell him 
the whole truth, but Miss Ryerson would 
not hear to this. She would not place 
Randolph’s life in jeopardy by revealing 
the fact that he had been a German spy. 
Her brother must make good before he could 
hope to be trusted or forgiven. 

“But he’s a prisoner; he can do nothing 
unless he has his liberty,”’ I objected. 

“We will get him his liberty; we must get 
it, but not that way.” 

“Then how?” 

For a long time we studied this question 
in all its phases. How could Lieutenant 
Ryerson gain his liberty? How could he 
get a chance to make amends for his treach- 
ery? And, finally, seeing no other way, we 
fell back upon the desperate expedient of an 
exchange. I would obtain permission for 
Miss Ryerson to visit her brother, and they 
would change clothes, she remaining as a 
prisoner in his place while he went forth to 
undo if possible the harm that he had done. 

The details of this plan we arranged im- 
mediately. I saw Lieutenant Ryerson the 
next day, and when I told him what his sister 
was resolved to do in the hope of saving his 
honor, he cried like a child and I felt more 
than ever convinced of his honest repentance. 

We decided upon December 28th for the 
attempt, and two days before this Randolph 
found a plausible excuse for cutting off his 
mustache. He explained to his fellow 
prisoners that this was a precaution against 
being recognized as an officer in the United 
States navy, and he told General Langhorne 
that he had become a convert to the Ameri- 
can fashion of a clean shaven face. 

As to the escape itself. I need only say 
that on December 28th, in the late after- 
noon, I escorted Miss Ryerson, carefully 
veiled, to the Hotel Blackstone; and an hour 
later, I left the hotel with a person in women’s 
garments also carefully veiled. And that 
night Randolph Ryerson and I started for 
Richmond. I may add that I should never 
have found the courage to leave that lovely 
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This Purple Ribbon Makes You 
Doubly Certain of the Quality of 
Your Christmas Gift, 


The unerring time-telling qualities =}; 
of this watch, its slender, shapely +}: 
symmetry, its perfect and elegant 
finish, will arouse your pride every 
timeyou consultit. And you can get 

a“‘Chesterfield” for as littleas $17.50 
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: : South Bend WatchCo. 
: 712 Studebaker St. 
th Bend, Ind. 
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a steering sled ory oY, as 
but -be sure its @ <2 


Flexible Hyer mx 


Stronger, easier than ever to sateal 
All-steel front and chrome-nickel steel run- 
ners give added safety, durability and ease in 
steering. The fastest and safest sled made! 
JUNIOR RACER $521.51 5% ms. $3.50 


Express prepaid east of ot River. 
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The Flexible Flyer comes in nine sizes— 
3 to 8% feet long. 


Outlasts Three ngs Sods 


Insist on the genuine— 4 
tt isn'ta Flexible Flyer un~ (FARAD 
less it bears this trade mark. *@- 


Sold by leading Hardware- and Dep’ Silecs. 
FREE. Cardboard model showing how 

the Flexible Flyer steers. Also 
attractive booklet. Write for them today! 
S.L. ALLEN&CO. Box 1100 Philadelphia. 
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For Christmas 


The Vanitie Portable Electric Lamp 
makes a charming gift—and its charm 
continues because it is pre-eminently 
practical, designed and built to give 
dependable every - day - of-the- year 
lighting service. 

Its beauty and utility assures that the re- 
cipient will enjoy the same pride in owning 
your gift as you will have in its bestowal. 


Before you select your gifts be sure to see a 
Vanitie. All good stores sell it. It is splen- 
didly finished in old brush brass or nickel 

and its — is only five dollars (in Canada 
five-fifty 


The booklet “ILLUMINATING NOTES” 
tells you more about the Vanitie. 


VANITIE 


Portable Electric Lamp 


ALADDIN LAMP CORPORATION 
Suite 1837, 52 Vande-bilt Avenue, New York 














WILL 


MACHINE fxr 
$50 10 $100 


DAILY PROFIT 


Not a dream—not 
umyth—but areality. 
If you are honest— 
earnest and anxious 
to zo in business for 
yourself, 1 will hel I have helped lots of men 
to make from $600. 500.00 per month. It’s an 
honorable business—c: an be started most anywhere, 
in any town of over 500 population. 


A GOOD BUSINESS PROPOSITION 


You want a business of your own. Go into the Po 4 
corn Crispette business and make $2000.00 to $7000. 
a year, ae you need is a machine, a few dollars ond 
= location. You can 
learn to make Crispettes in 
a day. They sell every- 
where for a nickel a pack- 
age. You make almost four 
cents profit 


Send for Free Book 


It tetls the whole story 
how and where to start, how to succeed, gives 
experiences of others, etc. It's worth read- 


you. 
o$ 








| said. 


girl in such perilous surroundings had she 
not literally commanded me to go. 

“We may be saving the nation,” she 
begged. “Go! Go! And — I'll be thinking 
of you — praying for you — for you both.” 

My heart leaped before the wonder of her 
eyes as she looked at me and repeated these 
last words: “ For you both!” 

We left the express at Pittsburg, intend- 
ing to proceed by automobile across Pennsyl- 
vania, then by night through the mountains 
of West Virginia and Virginia; for, of course, 
we had to use the utmost caution to avoid the 
sentries of both armies which were spread 
over this region. 

In Pittsburg we lunched at the Hotel 
Duquesne, after which Ryerson left me for 


a few hours, saying that he wished to look 
over the ground and also to procure the | 


services of a high powered touring car. 

“Don’t take any chances,” I said anx- 
iously. 

“Tl be careful. I'll be back inside of two 
hours,” he promised. 

But two hours, four hours, six hours passed 
and he did not come. I dined alone, sick at 
heart, wondering if I had made a ghastly 
mistake. 

It was nearly ten o'clock that night when 
Ryerson came back after seven hours’ ab- 
sence. We went to our room immediately, 


and he told me what had happened, the gist | 


of it being that he had discovered important 
news that might change our plans. 
“These people trust me absolutely,” 
“They tell me everything.” 
“You mean — German spies?” 
“Yes. Pittsburg is full of ’em. 


he 


They're 


plotting to wreck the big factories here that | 


are making war munitions. I'll know more 
about that later, but the immediate thing is 
Niagara Falls.” 

Then Ryerson gave me my first hint of a 
brilliant coup that had been preparing for 
months by the Committee of Seventeen and 
the American high command, its purpose be- 
ing to strike a deadly and spectacular blow 
at the German fleet. 


“This is the closest kind of a secret, it’s 


| the great American hope; but the Germans 


know all about it,” he declared. 
“Go on.” 

“It's a big air-ship, the “Ame ‘Tica, a super- 
Zeppelin, six hundred feet long, with appa- 
ratus for steering small submarines by radio 
control — no men aboard. Understand?” 

“You mean no men aboard the subma- 
rines?” 

“Of course. There will be a whole crew 
on the air-ship. Henry Ford and young 
Hammond worked out the idea, and Edison 
was to give the last touches; but as Edison 
is a German prisoner, they can *t wait for 


him. They are going to try the thing on 
New Year's night against the Ge rman 
| dreadnought ‘ Bismarck’ in Boston harbor. 





‘Blow up the ‘ Bismarck’?” 


“Yes, but the Germans are warned in 


advance. You can’t beat their underground 
information bureau. They're going to 
strike first.” 


“Where is this air-ship?” 

“On Grand Island in the Niagara River, 
all inflated, ready to sail, but she never will 
sail unless we get busy. After to-morrow 
night, there won't be any ‘America.”” 

In the face of this critical situation, I saw 
that we must postpone our trip to Richmond 
and, having obtained from Ryerson full 
details of the German plot to destroy the 
“ America,” I took the first train for Niagara 
Falls — after arranging with my friend to 
rejoin him in Pittsburg a few days later — 
and was able to give warning to Major 
Charles D. Kilbourne of Fort Niagara in 


| time to avert this catastrophe. 
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The Germans knew that Grand Island 
was guarded by United States troops and 
that the river surrounding it was patrolled 
by sentry launches; but the island was large, 
sixteen miles long and seven miles wide, and 
under cover of darkness it was a simple 
matter for swimmers to pass unobserved 
from shore to shore. 

On the night of December 30th, 1921, in 
spite of the cold, five hundred German spies 








had volunteered to risk their lives in this | 


adventure. They were to swim. silently 
from the American and Canadian shores, 
each man pushing before him a powerful 
fire bomb, protected in a water-proof case; 
then, having reached the island, these five 
hundred were to advance stealthily upon the 
hangar where the great air-ship, fully in- 
flated, was straining at her moorings. When 
the rush came, at a pre-arranged signal, 
many would be killed by American soldiers, 


| surrounding the building, but some would. 


P DF UD endcncconevessntess 
! $ 
- an ~ f get through and accomplish their mission. 
| a ie es ee | One successful fire bomb would do the work. 
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Safe Underwear that protects 
you against winter colds 


guards 
your 
health. 
Duofold 
is two 
fabrics— 
cotton 
and wool 
—knitted 
together 
between. 





with 
The cotton absorbs excessive 


air - space 


perspiration. The air-space 
dries it. And all the while 
the wool iskeeping youwarm. 

You have warm wool to 
keep in the natural heat. of 
the body—but no uncom- 
fortable ‘‘woolly”’ feeling, be- 
cause the fine soft cotton 

















Soft Cotton 
—absorbs perspiration: 
prevents wool scratch- 
ang skin. 


Air Air Space 
—dnes; ventilates; pre- 
vents sudden chill, 
Warm Wool 
—retains the heat of 
the body. 


against getting overheated and 
then chilled—against exposure that 
leads to nose and throat trouble, 
pneumonia, and doctor’s bills. 


Duofold Underwear 


is next the skin. Duofold is 
logical. It is made on sound, 
sensible principles. Duofold 
is very comfortable and 
rather light weight—about 
half the weight of any other 
underwear that will give as 
much warmth. It gives you 
all the advantages of cotton 
and wool with none of their 
disadvantages. Duofold 
doesn’t shrink. 

Made in Union and ‘l'wo- 
Piece Suits for men, women 
and children. 

Made also in 
weights, and cut to fit in 
perfect comfort. Write us 
for free sample of fabric, so 
that you can see for yourself. 
We will also send our ‘‘Com- 
fort and Health Underwear” 
Booklet which tells a lot 
about preventing unneces- 
sary colds and illness. 


Duofold Health 


Underwear Co. 
77 Elizabeth St. Mohawk, N. Y. 
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Portfolio containing four 
beautiful Brochure—Cat- 
alogs -giving latest 
features; accurate illus- 


trations: lowest prices, 
etc., etc., etc. Mailed free. 
, Write today. 


Uh Special Values in High- grade 
Used Harps. 





Witt 


LYON & HEALY 


Makers of the Lyon & Healy Harp 
-The World" s Standard 
21-37 East Adams Street, Chicago 
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New Styles 


1916 Wholesale Prices 
Kalamazoo 1916 catalog—500 
styles and sizes at factory-to 
you prices— 30 days’ trial 
year’s test—cash or easy pay 
ments—$100,000 guaranty—we 
pay freight and start shipment 
within 24 hours. 
“Recipes in Rhyme"’—1916 sou- 
venir book—with catalog—both 
free. Write today. Ask for 
Catalog No. 173. 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO. 
Manufacturers 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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It Took a Genius to Write This Love | 





























ORGAN ROBERTSON’S genius leaped beyond 
the conventional love story. In this idyll of young 
love he pictures man and woman in an amazing 
situation—in conditions as primitive ag when 
\dam found Eve. 


The story —‘‘The Three Laws and the Golden Rule’”—is 
found in the new McClure-Metropolitan edition of Robertson. 
It continues the narrative told in ‘*PRIMORDIAL’’—of the 
boy and girl shipwrecked on a desert island. It shows how 
each life responded to the instincts of the race. The reader 
sees vividly unfolded in these two young lives the whole 


drama of human existence. The world’s first wooing was 
like this. 

‘The new edition is a treasure trove to the lover of unusual, 
absorbing stories. It contains ‘‘Sinful Peck,’’ a novel of 
70,000 words—Morgan Robertson’s master creation. ‘‘Sinful 
Peck belongs in the same immortal company with Long Jolin 
Silver and Robinson Crusoe’’, said Irvin Cobb. 

These stories throw you among Chinese pirates, hypnotists, 
stowaways, horrible undersea creatures. They take you into 
the mysterious realm of Personality. They make you 
hunger for more. Here’s how you can get them:— 


MAKING A DREAM COME TRUE 


Morgan Robertson never got any real reward for his work. He grew old—and poor. 


Last March he died. Before his death, however, he had the satisfaction of seeing the 
McClure Publications and Metropolitan Magazine undertake to gain him his rightful 
place in literature—the place he deserved in the hearts of his countrymen, and the 
money necessary to enable his wife and him to spend their last days without hearing 
the how! of the wolf at the door. 


His desire, when dying, was that the sale of his books would permit his devoted wife 
MAIL COUPON 


WITH 10c 
TODAY! 








to-read type-——titles stamped in gold. 


are yours FREE. 












McC 


this edition to book lovers. 
McCLURE 


THE 4 BOOKS FREE 


The 35 stories, embracing his best work, are in four handsome 
cloth-bound volumes—over 1,000 pages—printed in new easy- 
You need send only ten 
cents now with this coupon. After that, one dollar a month for 
four months to pay for the magazines, and that’s all! The books 
If you wish to pay all at once, send only $3.75. 
io-1, | If you prefer full leather binding, send $5.75. We recommend 


to live without want. WILL THE AMERICAN PUBLIC GRANT HIM HIS LASI 
WISH? THAT’S WHAT WE PROPOSE TO FIND OUT. 

You answer yes when you send in your order for this new four-volume edition of 
Morgan Robertson’s Works, together with a year’s subscription to McClure’s Maga- 
zine, Metropolitan, and Ladies’ World. We will pay for the books. We will pay the 
carriage charges on them. We will pay Mrs. Robertson a generous royalty—if you 
will pay for the magazines just what they would cost you at the newsstands, and you 
may pay for your subscriptions in easy monthly payments. 


WHAT ONE READER SAYS:— 


“Sept. 24, 1915. 


““Gentlemen:—For the love of Mike, please tel] me 
where I can secure more of Morgan Robertson’s stories 
I own the four books which you offer—have read them 
from ‘kiver to kiver,’ and believe, with Irvin Cobb. 
that his sea stories are the best ever written by al 
American. I want to hear some more about poor ol 


If you are at Finnegan, who was no good unless drunk, and Lieut. 








I promise to pay one dollar a month for four* 


months for the magazines. The books are 

mine FREE. 

Name Robertson. 
—Irvin S. Cobb. 


Street 


” 








ever written better short written some of the greatest lover of real stories can af- | Morgan Robertson’s work. 
stories than Morgan _ seastoriesofourgeneration.” 


” 
—George Horace Lorimer Robertson. : : 
(Editor Saturday Evening Post) —Richard Harding Davis. 


BOOK Co. Magazines may be sent to different addresses. 
” . . . present a subscriber to either magazine, your subscription ~ ” 
Met ay um will be extended. Postage extra outside of the United States. Breen and Capt. Swarth and the rest of them. 
I enclose ten cents. Please YOU JOIN HANDS WITH THESE MEN WHEN YOU MAIL THE COUPON 
send me or obertson & y 
stories in 4 volumes, and enter my . 
subscription to McClure's, Metropolitan 7 ‘ p ‘ ° 3 
ind The Ladies’ World, each for 12 months *‘No American writer has ‘Morgan Robertson has  ‘‘A master of hisart. No ‘“‘I hold a high opinion of 


ford to miss reading Morgan _ Please enter my subscription 
for your new edition.”’ 


—Robert W. Chambers. 








City and State 
*Change terms of payment to six months if you pre- 
fer full leather binding 
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THE McCLURE BOOK CO. 


New York Cit 
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Ask for This 


Christmas Gift 


Tell the family that your gift must be 
a Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper, the hand- 
propelled vacuum machine that has even 
greater suction power than most electric 
cleaners. Explain that it makes house- 
cleaning simple, sanitary and easy; that 
no other make affords its convenience; 
that the mame guarantees general 
superiority. 

How much more satisfactory than 
pretty. trifles is a present such as this 
—the light-running, convenient, work- 
saving Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper—the 
gift you can use every day. 

Or a Bissell’s Carpet Sweeper for daily 
sweeping. Its use in connection with 
the Bissell’s Vacuum Sweeper for gen- 
eral suction cleaning ‘is the favorite 
work-saving. combination in well- 
managed homes. 

Prices are $7. 50 for the Vacuum Cleaner 
(without brush) and $9.00 for the Vacuum 
Sweeper (with brush). Slightly higher in 
the West, South and Canada. Carpet 
Sweepers, $2.75 to $5.75. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. Booklet on request. (244) 
BISSELL CARPET SWEEPER =... 
Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 

Sweeping Devices in the World 

Dept. 105, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Made in Canada, too 
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His Fight i is 
YOUR Fight 


By caring for this man in 
a Tuberculosis hospital 
youare protected from the 
infection that endangers 
your health, and your 
neighbor’s. There are 
thousands like him who 
need this chance to be 
cured. 


Society is winning the war 
against Tuberculosis. Do 
your part to hasten com- 
plete victory. 


You help maintain hospi- 
tals, dispensaries and 
visiting nurses for needy 
tuberculosis patients 
when you purchase 


RED CROSS 


Christmas Seals 


If you cannot buy Red Cross Seals in 
your town, write to the AMERICAN 
RED CROSS, Washington, D. C., for 
L as many as you want at one cent each. 

















Against this danger Major Kilbourne pro- 
vided in a simple way. Instead of sending 
more troops to guard the island, which might 
have aroused German suspicions, he arranged 
immediately to have two hundred boys, 
members of the Athletic League of the Buffalo 
Public Schools, go to Grand Island apparently 
for skating and coasting parties. It was brisk 
vacation weather and no one thought it 
strange that the little ferry boat from Buffalo 
carried bands of lively youngsters across the 
river for these seasonable pleasures. It was 
not observed that the boat also carried rifles 
and ammunition which the boys had learned 
to use, in months of drill and strenuous 
target practice, with the skill of regulars. 

There were busy hours that night on Grand 
Island as we made ready for the crisis. About 
midnight, five hundred Germans, true to 
their vow, landed at various points, and crept 
forward through the darkness, carrying 
their bombs. As they reached a circle a 
thousand yards from the huge hangar shed 
they. passed unwittingly two hundred youth- 
ful riflemen who had dug themselves in 
under snow and branches and were waiting 
there, thrilling for the word that would show 
what American boys can do for their coun- 
try. Two hundred American boys on the 
thousand yard circle! A hundred American 
soldiers with rifles and machine guns at the 
hangar! And ‘the Germans between 

We had learned from Ryerson that the 
enemy would make their rush at two o'clock 
in the morning, the signal being a siren shriek 
from the Canadian shore, so at a quarter 
before two, knowing that the Germans 
were surely in. the trap, Major Kilbourne 
gave the word, and, suddenly, a dozen 
search-lights swept the darkness with pitiless 
glare. . American rifles spoke from behind 
log shelters, Maxims rattled their deadly 
blast, and the spies, caught between two 
fires, fled in confusion, dropping their: bombs. 
As they approached the thousand-yard line 
they found new enemies blocking their way, 
keen-eyed youths whose bullets went true 
to the mark. And the end of it was, leaving 
aside dead and wounded, that two hundred 
Buffalo school boys made prisoners of the three 
hundred and fifty German veterans! 

And the great seven-million dollar air- 
ship “America,” with all her radio mys- 
teries, was left unharmed, ready. to sail 
forth.the next night, New Year’s Eve, and 
make her attack upon the super-dread- 
nought “Bismarck” on January 1, 1922. I 
prayed that this would be a happier year for 
the United States than 1921 had been. 


NEXT MONTH: Rescue of Edison. 
Thrilling air battle over New York 
City. urning of Richmond and 
the destruction of German force of oc- 
cupation by Southern Mountaineers. 
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Eat to Live 100 Years 





Synopsis of 
Course 


1. Three great laws 
that govern life. 

2. What food is and 
its true purpose. 

3. Digestion, assim- 
jlation and me- 


tabolism. 
4. Chemistry of the 
body and_ the 


chemistry of food. 

5. Howwrong eating 
causes disease 

6. How foods estab- 
lish health by re- 
moves causes of 
dise: 

7. Se “lentific eating 
explained, sample 
menus. 

8. Harmonious com- 
binations of food 


9. How to. select, 
combine and pro- 
portion your food 
according 
to 


- How to 
select, 
com bine 
and _ proportion 
your food accord- 
ing to occupation 
and season of 
year, sample 
menus. 

. Obesity, cause 
and cure, sample 
menus. 

- Emaciation, cause 
and cure, sample 
menus. 

. The business man 
—right and wrong 
ways of living, 
sample menus. 

.The new  Vieno 
System of Food 
Measurement. 

. Food and moral- 
ity. 

}. Tea, coffee, liquor, 
tobacco, etc. 

. Superacidity, fer- 
mentation, gastric 
catarrh and ulcer, 
intestinal gas and 
auto-intoxication. 
Causes, sample 
menus. 

. Devoted to same 
ae as Lesson 

VII. with reme- 
dies and sample 
menus. 

. What to eat and 
omit for all stom- 
ach and intestinal 
disorders. -Ready 
reference lesson. 

20. Intestinal conges- 

tion (constipa- 

tion), cause and 
cure, sample me- 
nus for the four 


~ 
_N_ 


seasons of year. 




















Health, Efficiency andLengthof Life | 
Depend on the Foods You Eat 


Many authorities agree that over 90°% of all sickness 
originates in the stomach, due to wrong eating. Yet 
not one person in a hundred has any knowledge of how 
to properly select, combine or proportion his food, 
which is the fuel of the human system, so as to get 
any power out of it. 


If your stomach only had a window in it so that you could 
look in and see what happens down there after almost any 





mes eal, you would be amazed. Many foods, harmless in them- the lessons 
ves, when eaten in combination with other harmless foods are Ba y- -¥ alu. 
, ; 9, : q e+ » able to me anc wave 
re € y , ; 
> »duce a chemical reaction and literally explode revolutionized both 
No wonder most people are below par physically most of the a Pe oaed ™ 
time—no wonder the average life of man is only 39 years when Sees, 725 East ‘Tip 
it should be three times as great. ton Street, Hunting 
, . ° ° ° ton, Ind 
Yet the improper combination of foods is only part of the great “Your work on 
wrong we do our systems. Few people know anything about Scientifie Eating is 
selecting or proportioning their food. We try to run the human invaluable. It is with 
system on fuel as unfitted as mud, wet leaves, soggy wood and mente Eanes Cans : 
r vy . ; 
dynamite would be for a furnace. ro by al goed 


What People 
Say 


“T am feeling fine 
again, thanks to you 
and your course of 
lessons on Scientific 
Hating. There ought 
to be 100,000) men 
practicing S« fentifie 
Kating in America.’ 
—t A. Fulby, Ni 
agara Falls, South 
Ont » Canada 

“Lamdelighted be 
yond expression wi - 





Lessons in Scientific Eating | °:*". 


By Eugene Christian, F. S. D. 


prospective 
students 
everywhere 








No Money in Advance-—Only $3 if you Keep Them 


Eugene Chfistian has long been recognized as a world authority 
on food and its relation to the human system. Over 23,000 
people have come under his care and the results of his work 
have bordered on the miraculous. Without drugs or medi- 
cines of any kind—simply by teaching the proper selection, 
combination and proportion of foods under given conditions 
(and they vary according to age, climate, occupation, etc.), 
he has cured nearly every known non-organic ailment by re- 
moving the cause, and has doubled the personal efficiency of 
his patients r- times without number. 


4 BOILED DOWN LESSONS 

Scientific mosis contains the boiled down essence of Eugene 
Christian's twenty years’ experience in actual practice. Every 
step Is logically explained. Reasons are given for each state- 

ment which anyone can easily understand and it is an easy 
matter to follow the simple directions. And the beauty of 
Christian's methods is that you get results with the very 
first meal. No special foods are required. You don't have to 
upset your table to follow the directions. Neither do you 
have to eat things you don't enjoy—Nature never intended 


that you should. 
AID TO SUCCESS 

You can’t do good work unless you feel full of ‘“‘pep"’ and ginger 
The best ideas, plans and methods—the biggest business deals 
are put over when you are bubbling over with vitality It is 
impossible to be really fit unless your food is scientifically 
chosen to supply the nutritive elements your mind and body 
demand. Man is made up of the sum total of what he eats 
You can’t add up to a very high state of efficiency if you don't 
know how to select your food, for the wrong foods counteract 
the good in right foods—and very often two right foods in 
combination make a wrong food. Eugene Christian has time and 
again turned sluggish, slow, unsuccessful men and women into 
very dynamosof success-achiev ing efficiency and greatly prolonged 
the lives of thousands by merely teaching them food values. 


Send No Money 


The price of Eugene Christian's 
course, complete in 24 lessons, is 
only $3 and it contains rules, meth- 
ods and menus that are literally 
priceless. But we do not ask you to 
pay a single penny until you have 
examined this great work in your 





Mail this coupon 
or write a letter 












Ittel, 1212 

rermont 

Ave., North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa 

“Your Course in 


Scientifie Eating i 
wonderful because it 
has simplified beth 
the chemistry of the 
body and the chem 
istry of the food and 
teaches one how to 
unite these two 
branches of science so 
is to make our food 
prevent and cure dis 
%, cugene \ 
Harrington 
J 


> 
“TIT think the Al 
mighty sends men on 
the earth at different 
periods with inde 
pendent and = fear 
less minds to rectify 
the wrongs that have 
been taught and re 
veal the truth in all 


its simplicity Ied 
ward Brooks, 10 No 
10th W. Sts Salt 
Lake City, Utah 
“TIT have read of 
you for years and I 


have recently looked 
over some of your 
work. You are doing 
much for humanity 
I congratulate you on 
your latest contribu- 
tion to the health and 
+ ~ piness of man 
V 


c,eorge 
5305 N. High St. 
Columbus, Ohlo 














21. Appendicitis— own home. Merely fill out and mail 
cause and cure, the coupon enclosing your business Corrective 
sample menus. card or giving a reference, or write a Eating Society, inc 
22. Nervousness— letter and the entire course of 24 1012 Hunter Ave 
cause; sample lessons will be sent, all charges paid, qt May weed, N. J. 
menus. the day we hear from you. Keep it ye Send me the ‘Chriatian 
23. Curative menus; five days. Study it at your leisure 4 Course in Scientific Fat 
for each season of Then if you feel you can afford not ¥ ing.’ 3 will either rema 
year for manual to be master of the invaluable in- a Al within five days, and owe 4 
laborer and sed- formation it contains, send it back nv nothing, or send you $3 
entary worker. and you owe us nothing. Mail the 
24. Diagnosis simpll- coupon now, however, as this offer Name 
fied and made may never again be repeated. ; 
a CORRECTIVE EATING SOCIETY, Inc. 4A 3%  \\Wress-- 
1012 Hunter Ave. Maywood, N. J. ikopucwebevaan tate 
FOUR 
—_ AY Ever arried Couple 
IN 
— BOXES and ali who contemplate marriage 


that husband, father, son 
and brother will appreciate. They 
will enjoy year-round comfort by 
wearing the “Boston”’— the only 
garter for men that has 
QUALITY RUBBER 
BUTTON CLASP 
ealer’s or be 
Silk, 50c. 
., Boston. 7 | 


At your 
Lisle, 25c. 
Frost 









NW < 
NY 
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Special Offer 

The regular price is 
$3.00. In order to in- 
troduce this work in- 
to as many neighbor- 


of 


price. 


hoods as possible we 
will, for a_ limited 
time, send one copy of 
our special $2.00 edi- 
tion toany readerofthis 
Magazine, postpaid, 
upon receipt of $2.00, 
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duction 
tinence. Children. Geniu 
Confinement. TWI 
a Happy Married Life is Secured. 
Descriptive circular giving full 
coutents mailed FREE. 





25 Rose Street 


married 
often re 
book like it to be had at the 
We can give only a few 
of the chapter subjects here as 
this book is not 
children. 

Marriage and Its Advantages. 
at Which to Marry. 
ot Choice 
Qualities One Should Avold in 
Choosing. 


IGHT SLE 


Should Own 


this complete informative book 
“é e 
The Science of a 
of 99 
New Life 
By JOHN COWAN, M. D. 
Endorsed and recommended 


by foremost medical and re- 
ligious critics throughout the 


Unfolds the secrets 
happiness, so 
vealed too late! No 


meant for 
(Agents wanted.) 


Law 


Love’ Analysed. 


Anatomy of Repro- 


Amativeness. Con- 
Conception. Pregnancy. 
EP. Nursing. How 


and complete table of 


J.S. Ogilvie Publishing Co. 


New York City 
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Acid-Tested 
Investments 
First Mortgage Real Estate Bonds 


are a thoroughly tested and 
proved investment. Their un- 
questionable soundness and 
unshrinkable value are amply 
demonstrated by their record — 
and they yield 6 
rate when combined with real 


, an attractive 


safety. 


The soundness of the First Mort- 
gege Bonds offered by us is 
shown by the fact that no invest- 
or has ever suffered loss of either 
interest or principal on any se~ 
curities purchased of us since this 
House was founded, 33 years ago. 


Write for Booklet No. L-550. 


S.W. STRAUS & Co. 
MORTGAGE ~° BON D BANKERS 
—_ ona WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 


STRAUS BUILDING 
cHicaco 
































For Investors 
In Preferred Stocks 


We recommend strongly the prefer- 
red stock of the Consumers Power 
Co. (Michigan). This company is 
showing a continuous and substan- 
tial growth in earning capacity. The 
sources of income are diversified. 
The duplication value of its prop- 
erty is materially in excess of all of its 
outstanding bonds and preferred 
stock. Present price to yield well 
over 6.38°/ 


It is commission approved 
Send for Ci ‘reular Vo. M- 54s 


which gives full information. 
Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co. 
Incorporate: 


Investment eit 


14 Wall Street, New York 
First National Bank Bldg, Chicago 











A Reliable Market 


For Securities 


can exist only for stocks and bonds 
of known value. Such a market nat- 
urally responds to general conditions, 
but on the whole can be depended 
upon and is non-speculative. 


Send for our latest list of sound invest- 
ments having reliable markets and 


which provide substantial incomes. 
isk for List AS-150 


A. B. Leach & Co. 


Investment Securities 


149 Broadway, New York 

105 So. La Salle St., Chicago 
Philadelphia Buffalo 
London 


Baltimore 
Boston 























Railway Equipment 
Bonds 
combine Safety of Principal, 
Ready Marketability and 
air Income Return 
EVANS, STILLMAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchang 
60 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
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Investment Without Worry 


By ALBERT W. ATWOOD 


Editor of McClure’s Monthly Financial Department, “Your Money and How to Make it Earn” 





Free Service to Our Readers 


A comprehensive Financial Booklet will 
be sent free to McCuure readers who 
write to the Financial Department for 
general information about financial, in- 
surance, and investment subjects. It is 
edited by Mr. Albert W. Atwood, and 
answers most of the questions asked 
from time to time by the investor in 
search of information. For list of sub- 
jects contained in the Booklet, see below. 





T has been said that the French 
make investments to sleep upon 
and the English to live upon. The 
thrifty, careful Frenchmen have 
preferred government bonds, while the 
British always favored shares in “in- 
dustrials,”” land companies, mines, rub- 
ber plantations, tramways, and mis- 
cellaneous enterprises generally, from 
which large profits might or might not 
proceed, but which gave little assurance 
of anything like complete safety. 

Judging from the letters which come 
to this department I do not believe 
that the majority of individuals with 
money to invest have any very clear 
idea that many available securities 
will enable them to sleep o’ nights, 
whereas others require constant watch- 
ing. People do not realize that in re- 
spect to safety, investments vary from 
one extreme to the other. To many 
minds any form of stock or bond is an 
“investment.” 

Let us consider the advantages of 
that great group of securities which by 
common consent of all experts, as far 
as I know, has the best record for safety. 
Of course this description refers to 
what are known as municipal bonds, 
those issued by the political subdivi- 
sions of states of the Union, cities, towns, 
villages, various school, road, drainage 
and levee districts, and possibly coun- 
ties. Increasingly popular as this group 
of investments has proved to be, it is a 
continuing cause for wonder that more 
persons with small means do not turn 
to the municipal when in doubt about 
other classes of securities. Why should 
they? ‘To answer that question as con- 
cisely as possible is the purpose of the 
following paragraphs. 

1. Municipal corporations pay their 
expenses, including interest on such 
money as they may borrow, from taxes 
collected within those corporations. 
All property is supposed to be taxed, 
and the actual practice and science of 
taxation steadily improves and becomes 
more complete. Taxes are a first mort- 
gage upon all property. If 
necessary governments can 
taxproperty outof existence, 
as some of the European 
belligerents seem about to 
do. The powers of the whole 
people, of organized society, 
of the state, are paramount 
to nearly if not all other 
power. Thus the munic- 
ipal corporation is able to 
pay its bonds just as long as 
there is enough property to 
tax. Practically speaking, 
all owners of property, and 
indirectly, all citizens, are 
jointly liable for municipal 
bonds alone of all invest- 
ments (except government 
and state bonds). — 


Margin 


Send for Financial Booklet 


How the Financial Swindler Works 
How to Avoid Worthless Stocks 
Safe Investments for Little Sums 
Safe Investments for Larger Sums 
How to Choose a Broker 

How to Send Money to a Broker 
Lists of Sound Bonds 

Six Per Cent and Safety 

Bonds, Stocks, and Mortgages 
Lists of Sound Stocks 

A Safe Plan for Buying Stocks on 





First mortgages on real estate are well 
regarded as high class investments for 
trustees. But no property owner can 
pay a cent of interest to the creditor 
who has a mortgage on that property 
until he has paid his taxes. When 
taxes in your town are not paid the 
property is sold to pay the taxes. As 
a fact, however, are not the great bulk 
of taxes in your town always paid ? 

2. There is only one criticism to be 
leveled against these bonds as a class — 
growing public extravagance. Are we 
not laying too great a burden upon pos- 
terity to pay for fine schools, parks, 
roads, playgrounds, sewers and so on? 
The answer is that in the first place the 
wealth and resources of political sub- 
divisions have probably increased fully 
as rapidly as their debt; and secondly, 
year by year state laws become more 
strict, gradually but surely narrowing 
the borrowing capacity of cities and 
towns that do not provide sinking funds 
or serial repayment methods to take 
care of their bonds. Non-partisan, 
expert city government is on the in- 
crease, and such improvements as 
water works, subways, docks, and 
harbor facilities are self-sustaining. 

Aside from all law and _ theory, 
the principal of, and interest upon, 
municipal bonds is practically always 
paid. It is said that no municipal bond 
in New England has ever defaulted. 
It has probably been at least a gener- 
ation since a real failure has taken 
place anywhere in this country. One 
or two towns have attempted to re- 
pudiate their debts, but the courts 
would not allow it. Think of the bil- 
lions of dollars lost in railroad and mis- 
cellaneous securities of all descriptions 
in the same period of time! 

4. No other bonds have such pres- 
tige. They constitute the chief in- 
vestments of savings banks and in- 
surance companies, and if they are 
repudiated in future years practically 
the entire savings of the American 
people will be lost. It hardly seems 





Fourth Edition on the Press. 


Partial List of Contents 


into Cash 


Funds 


struction 


Your Money 


Investments Readily Convertible 
_ How Big Investors Place Their 


How to Analyze a Bond 
How to Care for Securities and 
Prevent Their Loss and De- 


How to Figure the Real Return on 


First Principles of Life Insurance 
Investment Opportunities of the 
The Partial-Payment Plan War 


This booklet will be sent free on request. 
Apert W. Atwoop, Financial Editor, McCiure’s MAGAZINE 


Address all communications to 








Special Service for Two Dollars 


Owing to the increasing pressure upon 
Mr. Atwood’s time, it has been found 
necessary to make a nominal charge of 
two dollars for service beyond that in the 
Financial Booklet (see below). Inquiries 
will receive Mr. Atwood’s personal atten- 
tion; but under no circumstances can 
McCivre’s MaGazine or Mr. Atwood 
personally be of assistance in raising 
capital for even deserving enterprises. 
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probable that the people will thus 
destroy their own savings. One life 
insurance company has $10,000,000 of 
New York City bonds; several savings 
banks: have as much, and one Phila- 
delphia savings “fund” has more than 
$11,000,000 of Philadelphia bonds. 
Municipal bonds generally are “legal” 
investments for savings banks and trust 
funds. They may be used by banks 
to secure emergency currency and posta! 
savings deposits. Every dealer in_in- 
vestment securities who has any munic- 
ipals in stock always places them at 
the head of his list of offerings, because 
by common consent they are the most 
conservative goods he can present and 
—_ tly indicate his solid worth. 

. Of course a sensible person will not 
os the bond of any town whatever, 
although it is conservative to say that 
because municipals are so circumscribed! 
by law, the courts are so strict in en- 
forcing payment, the chance of delib- 
erate swindling is so remote, and the 
financial competency and good faith 
of the borrower are so nearly a matter 
of course, that in no other field is the 
possibility of going wrong so slight. Yet 
the person with enough sense to “come 
in out of the rain” will not buy the 
bond of a village so irresponsible or 
small that it can be moved from one 
side of a creek to the other to escape 
payment, as was done on one occasion; 
or an absolutely one-industry town, sucli 
as a small mining camp, where the mine 
may give out and the prospectors move 
away; or of a place so new or dangerous- 
ly optimist ic, as a few towns in western 
Canada have been, that real estate 
values were shoved absurdly beyond thie 
real values. 

6. Municipal bonds should be boug}:| 
from reliable firms, banks or trust 
companies which specialize in them, of 
which there are many in all our large 
cities. It is not safe for an individual 
to buy bonds directly from any but thie 
very large cities w ithout careful study. 
because there are numerous legal detai!- 
and much routine which 
dealers in these bonds at- 
tend to before cffering them 
to customers. 

7. The owner of a munic- 
ipal bond does not ever 
have to “declare” them in 
the certificate he makes out 
for the Federal Income 
Tax. All bonds of politica! 
sub-divisions of New Yo: 
and New Jersey are exem) 
from local taxes in’ th 
states, and in many oth 
states certain issues 
municipals within — the 
states are exempt fro 
local taxation to residen 
Thus there should be add: 
to the interest return ©! 
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What Will Happen to War 
Stocks When the Kaiser 
and the King Shake Hands? 


{ An article that appeared in the Sep- 
tember number of McClure’s Magazine 
will give you an idea as to what a lot 
of the so-called war-supply plants will 
do to utilize their surplus facilities 
when peace again reigns in Europe. 


{ We thought the article so practical 
that we secured McClure’s permission to 
publish it in pamphlet form, in order that 
people interested in War Stocks could 
size the situation up for themselves. 
{ It will be sent without charge upon 


request. Ask for 1-A, including book- 
let explaining 


“The Twenty Payment Plan” 


CLATTERY2¢ 


Bice de i 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 
(Established 1908) 
40 Exchange Place 


A Ra A 


New York 


all 
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Railroads and 
Industrial Profits 


Sound stocks of railroads located in the in- 
dustrial sections of the country are benefiting 
from industrial prosperity. 

Revenues are expanding as war orders are 
being shipped. You can secure a diversified 
share of industrial gross profits by making a 
discriminating selection among the railroad 
shares. 


Send for Booklet 12, ** Partial Payment Plan.” 


JohnMuir&(o 


SPECIALISTS IN 


Odd Lots 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
MAIN OFFICE, 61 BROADWAY, N. Y. 














Stocks”:Bonds| 


ODD LOTS 


Thrifty_.ven and women in all parts of the country 





standard securities listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange in “‘odd lots,” that is small amounts 
under 100 shares. 
We will execute your order for any number of 
shares or bonds from one up, either outright for 
cash or on partial payment. 
Practically 30% of the transactions on the Stock 
Exchange nowadays are in these small amounts 
—10—20—35—60 shares, ete. 

Free Booklet D-1, *‘ The Odd Lot” 
gives full particulars. You can “diversify your investments by 
buying a few shares in several companies. 


HELDON, MORGA 


AND COMPANY 


42 Broadway, New York City 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


AAA AA 
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are profitably investing their funds by purchasing — 








Anglo-French 
5°C—5 Year 
External Gold Loan of 1915 
Dealt in 


At current market prices 
For full information in regard 
to the history and present status 
of the public debts of these 
nations and their vast resources, 


Send for Bond Book No. 44 


Harvey Fisk & Sons 


Dealers in Government Bonds 


62 Cedar Street New York 











OLDEST AND STILL THE 
BEST INVESTMENT 
The most remunerative of safe, 
meet. 7 investments are our 
Farm Mortgages 
now margin of safety in this 
sample offering: 
No. 4546—$2250—Due Dec. 25, 
1921. Security for this loan is 320 
acres in a first class farming com- 
munity, within 7 and 9 milesof two 
good towns. Entire 
tract tillable; 200 acres 
under plow. Value 





po. 
Write for Booklet «T” and 
current list, 
“— a. ante & Co., Grand Forks, N. D. 
Capital and Surplus, $400,000 
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this type of bond the freedom from 
taxation which eats into other classes 
of bonds and nearly all mortgages, as 
well as many stoc -ks in certain states. 

8. City and town obligations are in 
no sense speculations. They are pure 
investments, rarely rising or falling 
more than a point or two over a period 
of years. New York City bonds alone 
are on the Stock Exchange. Yet 
municipals are readily salable, especially 
those of the larger cities. Bonds of 
active, growing, energetic cities of a 
few hundred thousand population, such 
as Detroit; Newark, N. J., and even 
smaller places like Akron, Ohio, enjoy 
as good a market practically as those 
of cities like New York and Chicago. 
Municipals as a class are easy to borrow 
upon at a bank. 

9. Municipal bonds are sold at prices 
to pay the investor from 4 to 6%, al- 
though rarely do the obligations of 
cities of any size pay over 434°. Se- 
lecting at random from many current 
offerings, prices are such as to afford 
the investor rates of interest as follows: 
Jersey City, 4.359%: Akron, Ohio, 4.30%; 


Los Angeles, 4.40%; Kansas City, 
4.30%; Tacoma, Wash., 4.75%; St. 


Louis, 4%; Chicago, 4%; Galveston, 
4.85%; Birmingham, Ala., 4.8590; Greene 
and Lawrence Counties, Ark., drainage, 
5.50%; Little River Drainage District, 
Mo., 6%; San Diego, Cal., 4.80°); 
Sayre, Okla., 6°%; Canton, Ohio, 4.40%; 
New York City, 4.15 to 4.459%; Lake 
City, Fla., 5. “— ; Albany, N. Y., 4.15903 
Norfolk, Va., 4.5: 5% ‘Oe 

In former pea conservative inves- 
tors would not purchase bonds of cities 
and towns in the newer or more sparsely 
settled sections, but the old prejudice 


against the South and West is dying | 


Prices of bonds of the older 
those where industry is very 


away. 
cities or 


active are naturally the highest. Akron, 
Ohio, although having only 106,000 


inhabitants, enjoys wonderful credit be- 
cause it is the largest rubber manu- 
facturing center in the world and has 
two hundred and _ fifty-two industrial 
establishments. 

Many municipal bonds are to be had 
in small units. The Akron bonds may be 
had in $600 amounts, and among other 
small bonds which have been sold at 
various times in recent years were 
Chicago, San Francisco, 
Gloversville, N. Y., and Bell County, 
Texas, road district, in $100 amounts; 
Cincinnati, Tacoma, Wash., and Phoe- 
nix, Ariz., in $500 amounts; and San 
Diego, in $625. 


Books About Stocks and Bonds 


Circular No. M-54, describing certain pre- 
ferred stocks and issued by Hodenpyl, Hardy 
& Company, 14 Wall Street, New York, and 
First National Bank Building, Chicago, 
may be obtained upon request. 


Harvey Fisk & Sons, 62 Cedar Street, New 


York, will send to anyone requesting it a 
bond book giving information on the Anglo- 
French Loan. 

To those who do not wish to speculate but 
wish to invest their money conservatively 
and yet ona very profitable basis, A. B. Leach 
& Company, 149 Broadway, New York and 
105 South La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl., will 
send the special list of investments, A. $.-150. 

How you may invest your funds in stan- 
dard bonds of small denomination is explained 
in a booklet, entitled “$100 Bonds,” 
John Muir & Company, of 61 Broadway, 
New York City, will gladly forward to any- 
one interested. 

“How to Invest in Standard Securities by 
the Partial Payment Method,” will be sent 
upon request by Harris Winthrop & Co., 15 
Wall St., New York. 

Evans, Stillman & Company, 60 Broadway, 
New York City, will be glad to furnish com- 
plete information regarding railway equip- 
ment bonds to anyone interested in that class 
of investment. 

“Sound Short-Term Bonds that Pay Six 
Per Cent.” is the title of a pamphlet prepared 


by Franklin Escher, the well-known authority | 
on investment, which may be had free by | 


Baltimore, | 


which | 
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In What to Invest 
Babson clients are kept 
constantly informed on the 
proper securities to buy. 
Our advisory department 
also cautions them against 
what not to buy. 


Avoid worry. Cease depending 
on rumors or luck. Recognize 
that all action is followed by equal 
reaction. Work with a definite 
policy based on fundamental 

statistics, 


Particulars sent free. Write 
to Department M-7 of the 


Babson Statistical Organization 


Engineering Offices Wellesley Hills, Mass. 
Largest Statistical es om of its Character 
aU. 5. 











MORTGAGES 


THE demand in unsettled 
times for good first mort 
gagesindicatestheir unusualstabil 
ity. First Mortgages do not shrink 
in value—they are usually on prop 
erty worth three times the money 
loaned. Over $1,000,000 loaned and 
not a single cent lost to any investor or 
asingle foreclosure sale made. Isn'ta 
first mortgage the right iavestment 
for you? Write for booklet de- 
scribing methods, and lists 
from $300 to $10,000. 


a ee CO., Inc. 


1 State National Bank Building 
Oblahoma City, Okla, 





of loans 





























AN ADVANTAGE 


of the Partial Payment /Method of buying sound 
dividend-paying securities is that it encourages 
systematic saving. 

Write for Booklet No. 49. 


Harris, WintHROoP & C? 


Members New York Stock ee y 
THE noone RY 





ALL ST. 
"NEW YORK 





LR.JATROBE & Co. 


STOCK EXCHANGE SECURITIES 
STANDARD OIL STOCKS 
ALL CURB SECURITIES 


111 Broadway 


Partial Payment plan und Investor's Guide(270 
yages), revised to dave, also Circular M-3 at 
Veekly Mark« Revi led freeonr 


$70,000,000 Gur Country 
Sold by Us Without the Loss of a Dollar to Customers 


Government, State, City, and County re isurer 
accept this class of Bonds to protect Public Fund 
Put Your my in the safest of investment 
Yield 4% to free from income tax Wr 
for Booklet K, Bonds of Our Country" — FREE. 
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December 4th 
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||| Visit “Oldest America” | 


The wonderland of the vivid and the picturesque, along the Apache 
Here are the curious ruined homes of the ancient cliff il 
’ dwellers—the great copper camps—the famous Roosevelt Dam. 
See this enchanting country in a delightful motor side-trip, a part of i | 

your journey to or from the West via 1 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC—SUNSET ROUTE : 


Los Angeles 


The Sunset Limited and other splendid trains afford luxurious daily service at No Extra 
Water or rail route between New York and New Orleans. 
GENERAL OFFICES 


New Orleans Houst i 


Flood Building Metropolitan Bank Building 
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| No, They Are Not Monkeys! 


—they are French Soldiers. Just how their goggles and nose pieces 
keep out the poison gas, but let in the air, is told in the December 
Popular Science Monthly. 


Do you want to know about the brilliant engineering feat that raised 


the F- 1? 


Do you want to know how to warm a room with a gas jet and a 
} dish pan? 


Do you want to know why an automobile clock never will keep time? 


















Do you want to know just how they telephoned by wireless from 
Washington to Honolulu? 


Do you want to know how stars are made? 


December 


Popular Science 
Monthly 


(and Popular Electricity) 


See the 


This fascinating magazine has 300 pictures, 300 articles, 160 pages. 









Everything that is new and interesting in mechanics, invention, 


electricity and engineering. 


Special Offer—Clip the coupon, send 25 cents, and get 
dy the big December and January numbers, postpaid, or 
Se: send $1.50 for a full year’s subscription. 





Popular Science Monthly 


239 Fourth Avenue 
New York 









































I will send my 25e book 


improve Your Eyes 


For 10c stamps or coin 















\ high-grade exercise and 
massage method that quickly 
uzthens and beautifies the eves 


exercises that will improve the 
muscles of the temples and sides 
of face, thereby facilitating mas- 
tication and vocal pronuncia- 


Also a most beneficial system of | 

















tion. Completely illustrated 
Entirely without apparatus 
A steel spring exerciser and che 
expander, with a complete cours of 
twenty-four selected exercises ‘for York fashion. We start yours by giv ving ao link 
~ veloping all the muscles of the absolutely FREE ‘aved with 3 initials. Your friends 
muly. Itisequal to any $3.00 exer- give or exchange others. What more beautiful token or 
iver. My price for a short time # could be expressed. Send to-day for one or 
only, $1.00. more LINKS (120. each) fy and wiether 
Prof. ANTHONY BARKER ROLLED GOLD, STERL VER, BEADED or 
1251 Harker Bide., 110 W, 42d St. N.Y. A See design wanted and -F-, links with beautiful 
Bleck Ribbon Free so you can start vom t 
once until Bracelet is complete. Write toda 
Link we give you Free with first 12c. o 
e an xper Friendship Jewelery Co., Dept.Hi, A,83 Chambers St.,N.Y, 


Home by the Or'g- 
nal —— nographic 








Yoreeltiiesliis 


There are 
power and big pay for the« 
city. Incomes of $3000 to $5000 annually are not uncommon, 


LET US TRAIN YOU BY MAIL 


Mit 
— Spanish ley" fe 











French 


English 
wey ee tee ed ckly 
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with DISK CORTINA-REM RDS. Write 

for free booklet today ment plar 

Cortina Academy of Langucges 
1582 Mecea Bldg. 
1600 Broadway 

| Cor. 48th St., New York 


Oregon Wis 


German 
abundant opportunities for advancement, 
*xpert accountant in every large 


easy pa 





at home in your spare time, Earn while you learn, and 
receive tri sining under dire ct sup ervision of Wm. A, Chase, 
Ex-Pres. American Ass'n Examiners Course 
prepare: “d by noted experts. Covers every feature. Pre- 
pares forC P. A. examinationsin any state Costis small 
easy payments. Previous experience unnec ry—in- 
struction adapted to each student's individual needs Our 
tre — qualifies you from the ground up—elementary and 
advanced accounting, auditing, busir 1es83 organization, etc, 
SPECIAL REDUCED RATE OFFER 
Write NOW for present reduced rate scholarship partic- 
ulars, and free book of accountancy facts Do it NOW! 


LaSalle Extension Univentie, Dept.H-139 Chicago 








vington Liane Farm Mortgages 
Afford the quest ‘eoasitiie investment. Pacific 
Northwest farms do produce more per acre. 6 | 
T hese sound securities (farm value 3 for 1) net you 
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MORTGAGE COMPANY 
*CRONAN » 903-8 Sp alding Bidg., Portland, Ore. 
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writing to the Commercial Security Co., 
Knabe Building, New York. 

S. W. Straus & Company, Straus Build- 
ing, Chicago, and 1 Wall St., New York, 
will send upon request Straus’s Investor's 
Magazine, also Circular No. L-550. 

Slattery & Company, 40 Exchange Place, 
New York, Industrial and Railroad Stocks, 
as well as bonds, will mail without charge 
upon request, Booklet 1-a, explaining their 
Twenty Payment Plan for purchasing. 

Valuable information on Oregon Farm 
Mortgages may be obtained by writing for 
list 12 to the Cronan Mortgage Company, 
903 Spalding Building, Portland, Oregon. 

Sheldon Morgan & Company, 42 Broad- 
way, New York City, publish an interesting 
book, D-1, explaining their plan for the pur- 
chase of standard securities in any amount. 

You can obtain from Aurelius-Swanson 
Company, 41 State National Bank Building, 
Oklahoma City, Okla., a booklet describing 
seven per cent. first mortgages. 

The Pioneer Trust & Savings Bank, 17 
Pioneer Street, Basin, Wyo., offers to mail 
free of charge, a booklet giving details re- 
garding their plan of Banking by Mail. 

Your request sent to L. R. Latrobe & Com- 
pany, 111 Broadway, New York City, will 
bring a free copy of the “Investor's Guide,”’ 


together with the firm’s Weekly Market 
Review. 
“Bond of our Country” tells how 


bonds accepted by the U. S. Government 
may be purchased in $100 denominations and 
on partial payment plan. Write to Dept. 
15, New First National Bank, Columbus, 
Ohio. 

To those interested the Citizens Savings & 
Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio, will gladly send 
Booklet D, which explains their system of 
Banking by Mail. 

The Babson Statistical Organization, 
Wellesley, Mass., furnishes reports and 
weekly charts which help its subscribers to 
anticipate sharp changes in commodity and 
labor prices. 

Booklet T, issued by E. J. Lander & Com- 
pany, Grand Forks, N. D., tells about six 
per cent. farm mortgages on rich agric eultural 
lands in the Northwest. 





No advertisement is accepted for the financial 
section of McCLURE’S until after careful investiga- 
tion by trained experts of the rsonal integrity of 
the advertiser and of the promend ~mcom of the proposi- 
tion. While we cannot guarantee the result in any 
oe case, the acceptance of the advertisement 
»y us is evidence of the strongest character that the 
advertiser is worthy of public confidence. 





In the Gray Land 


of Drugs 
| Continued from page 24] 





her every bit of good clothing I possessed. 
Then I counted what I had on hand lying 
loosely about the place — seventy-three dol- 
lars. Out of forty thousand I had left, after 
six years and a half, two hundred and thirty- 
three dollars, and enough morphine to do me 
a month. 

The last stages of my debilitation had set 
in. In my old clothes I went out only at 
night. My drugged days were spent reading 
trashy, exciting romances picked up by the 
armful at second-hand bookshops, and talking 
gibberish to the animals. A thirst for news- 
papers grew, and for purposelessly cutting 
clippings of every sort from them until they 
rose in stacks in corners and on furniture. 
I had been growing steadily unclean. Soon I 
dispensed with my maid and the home grew 
into a well of disorder. I ceased changing my 
bedelothes or undergarments. I ceased tak- 
ing baths; even the thought of freshening 
water on my flesh would put an edge on my 
teeth. From tolerating dirt I came to find 
warmth, even comfort, in bodily staleness. 

Though my dose of poison was now very 
heavy, its effects were failing. No longer 
that first feeling of bien-étre! No more hazy 
beatitudes! And to this knowledge there 
came a fresh terror —I could not take a 
larger dose. I had reached the limit of my 
physical tolerance; more meant death. 1 
knew this by my fast-hammering and then 
failing heart, the numbness of my flesh, the 
ice-cold sweat. As this could not be endured 
without a palliative of some sort, I began to 
drink whiskey. My calloused senses, to be 
affected, required large quantities of it, and 
I took it raw. All this before I was thirty! 

Appetite for food was dead. Only at inter- 
vals and at the oddest moments it would 
assert itself as a gnawing urge for what was 
fantastic.: It came always at dead of night. 
When the sane world was sleeping, my apart- 








McCLURE’S for DECEMBER 


Pictures sharp to 
the corners—not 
dull and hazy. 


Bausch” = 


Balopticon 


gives entertainment as novel, as inter- 
esting, as varied and as instructive as 


the talking machine gives in its field, 
The Home Balopticon projects pictures, 
post cards, solid objects, etc. Pictures in cor- 
rect position from left to right, not reversed, 
Now fitted with special 400-watt gas-filled 
Mazda Lamp, giving illumination superior to 
any similar instrument on the market. Abso- 
lutely safe and automatic and simple enough 
for child to mere a mirrors — 
of hi ua: ot a toy. ec. 
cospment tt = ons onl ioeun = well as 
ie home 
Costs but $35—with 
aluminum coated wall- 
screen included. Other 
models for various re- FF 
quirements$20 and up. 
“Fun—and Better” 
io an interesting booklet tell- 


ing of many novel ways to 
entertain with ome 

Sent free upon 
request. 


Bausch €7 lomb Optical ©. 


502 ST. PAUL STREET, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
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“T've always 
wanted a pair 
for every suit— 
and these are 
the real 


Presidents” 


You will make a man’s 
Merry Christmas last 
the whole year through 
if you give him REA 
original 


President 
Suspenders 


“*A pair for every suit”’ 59 


willmake him bless you every time he dresses, 
if you give him the real President kind 
that are easy on shoulders, clothes and 
temper, too. Three million men wear them 
for comfort’s sake. We guarantee them 
to please him—the money back if they don't. 

Nine ene oy holiday boxes from which 
to choose make the gift Te autiful as well as 
thoughtful and oa = But be sure the word 
PRESIDENT is on oa! boxes and the buckles 
It makes you sure of Func ¢ the kind that 
nearly all men know an like and want. 

You'll hear him say “just what | wanted!" 
you give him a pair for every suit, an 


Remember PRESIDENT! 
PRESIDENT SUSPENDER. CO. 
SHIRLEY. MA’ MASS. 


em eonimtan PRESION WOe¥) ~Taabaee: ae ae 


Look for WS qe <P on the Buck 
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Romance 
Adventure 
Humor 
Philosophy 


Jeffery Farnol 


A combination to lead the 
World of Fiction 


Beltane 
The Smith 


The author of “The Broad 
Highway” has written a mas- 
terpiece in this romance of 
the greenwood. 


This Is No 
Ordinary Story 


Incident is crowded upon in- 
cident, the descriptions are 
so beautiful, the drama is un- 
folded and the story sweeps 
to a brilliant and happy end- 
ing with such literary art that 
this is by far the greatest of 
the novels of Jeffery Farnol. 


Now On Sale 


At All Booksellers 


550 pages. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50 net. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston 

















You can get 5,000 miles more service at of them by 
“halt-soling’’ them with durable Steel Studded 
Treads. ecasann Motorists have been doing 
this ror the past 3 years and getting from 10,000 
to 15,000 miles from one set of tires. 

In eight months over 20,000 American motor- 
ists have followed their example and are saving 
$50 to $200 a year in tire expense. 

without a cent deposit, 
We Deliver Free prepay express and let you 
be the judge. Durable Treads double the life of your 
tires and are sold under a signed guarantee for 
5,000 miles withoat puncture. Applied in your 
own garage in 30 = 
offer to motorists in 
Special Discount new territory on first 
hipment direct from factory. 
Mail the coupon TODAY for full information. 
SRE REE NIETO 


I Colorado Tire & Leather Co. 


1229 Tread Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


; L29 Transportation Bldg., Chicago 
2912 Woolworth Bidg., ew York | 
l a ntlemen:—Please send me without obligation, 4 
1 | information, sample and guarantee. 
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L TN iin miacalcin ieee | 








ment would show gas-burners flaring upon 
its turmoil, cats niewing and the monkey 
jabbering, while I, unwashed and in soiled 
kimono, cooked strange messes, shared by 
the animals. I was especially fond of a whole 
pot of caviar mixed with hard-boiled eggs or 
mushrooms — that this was expensive was 
never taken into account; smoked herrings, 
melted cheese on biscuits and salt pickles were 
also in favor. And always at the end, coffee 
— large cups of it, thick, strong and very 
sweet, with plenty of cream or condensed 
milk. 


ie was during one of these cooking orgies, 
past midnight, that a soft knock fell upon 
my door. I opened it to face Amy. 

After my determined avoidance of her for 
years it would have been logical if seeing her 
had made me feel alarm and defeat. But I 
was illogical, abnormal, a creature of eccen- 
tric breaks and gaps in thought, of itchings, 
creepings, and vague hallucinations. 

“Why, Amy!” I held out my filthy hand. 
In my dirty gown, with hanging, tangled hair, 
with the cats twisting about my feet and the 
monkey screaming through the gaslight from 
his corner, I smiled at her. “Come in, Amy! 
Where have you been this long time?” 

This meant that seeing her provided a 
quip of surprise, entertainment, when I was 
momentarily in the mood to be pleased by it 
—nothing more. Long before she had fin- 
ished combing the knots out of my greasy 
hair I was hating her and making secret 
plans against her “getting at me again.” 

It is hard to write exactly of the interlude 
between this and the end. My own impres- 
sions were phantasmagoric. I rotated in 
— clouded dreams. In one of them, I 

call that a match fell in the mass of papers 
“a the fire-engines came. 

I see a day. Bright, March sunlight hurt 
my blinking eyes. Winds were roaring 
through it. The world was full of noise. 
Amy’s face was against the abominable 


brightness. I lunged about and thrust my 
arm under the pillow to pull out bottle, 
spoon and needle. They were gone. I 


shrie ked. And she spoke dreadful words: 
“You've come to the end, Jean.” 

“Give it to me!” I was a madwoman. 

“You've taken your last dose — by your- 
self. But I'll give you some — after you 
listen to me. I want you to understand what 
I'm saying, and you won't if you take it. 
Will you listen?” 

Panting for my Nepenthes, stifling shrieks 
for it, I listened as the surest way to get it. 

“Jean, unless you do what I tell you to do, 
you'r -d. You're worse than dead. 
The people in the house know about you. 
They're afraid of another fire. The monkey's 
shrieks, as you cook late, keeps them awake. 
They would leave the house if you didn’t — 
and the agent is putting you out. It was he 
who helped me to get in by the fire-escape. 
Is this clear?” 

“Give it to me!” I groaned. 
back!” 

“Your money is gone. And except for a 
few doses, your morphine is gone. If you 
don’t come with me you'll be put on the 
street, and the best that can happen to you 
will be your relatives finding you in Bellevue, 
taking you home and putting you away some- 
where. They don’t understand you, Jean, 
asI do. They'll put you away without curing 
you as I will. Will you come with me?” 

“Don’t take it from me!” 

“It won't be taken from you until your 
craving for it is taken. Get up!” She flung 
back the bedclothes. “Come with me. I've 
a taxicab at the door. I'll take you to a good 
home where you'll be cared for, and given 
morphine, until you yourself want no more of 
it, until you hate it. You'll be there only a 
few weeks. I'll pay for it. Now here’s my 
promise — as soon as we enter that house, 
and it’s not far, you shall have your usual 
dose. Will you come?” 

“Take me!” I cried. “Hurry! Hurry!” 

I could hardly wait for my clothes. * The 
delay in buttoning my boots had me scream- 
ing against my shut teeth. I was hustled 
down tenderly, while moaning. I was 
placed in the cab, almost in convulsions. 
When close to the place for which we were 
bound Amy could no longer endure the sight 
of my suffering and, shuddering but merciful, 
herself relieved my anguish. It was then too 
late for me to resist her will. We were at the 
door of the house that was to be my harbor, 
my refuge. 

I left it in less than a month, very thin, 
purged of my disease, clean to the marrow, 
strong in mind, sad for what had been; but 
exalted in hope. Amy had a rich, nervous 
patient, a solitary old woman to whom she 
was a sort of protégé. She allowed Amy to 
bring me to her beautiful home in the moun- 
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Dreams Come True 
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Partial Contents 


The Law of 
Thinking. 

The Four Factors on 
which it depends 

How to develop analyt- 
ical power: 

How to think “all 
around" any subject 

How to throw the mind 
into deliberate, con- 
trolled productive 
thinking. 

Detailed directions for 
Perfect Mind Con- 
centration. 

How to acquire the 
power of Consecu 
tive Thinking, Rea- 
soning, Analysis. 

How to acquire the skill 
of Creative Writing 

How to guard against 
errors in Thought 

How to drive from the 
mind all unwelcome 
thoughts. 

How to follow any line 
of thought with keen, 
concentrated Power 

How to develop Rea 
soning Power 

How to handle the mind 
in Creative Thinking 

The Secret of Building 
Mind Power. 

wr the Willis made to 


Great 


ct. 
ion to test your Will. 
How a Strong Will is 


The Six Principles of 
Will Training. 

Definite Methods for 
de si Will. 

The NINETY-NINE 
METH(C ‘* IS for using 
Will-Power in the 
Conduct of Life. 

Seven Principles of drill 
in Mental, Physical, 
Personal Power. 

FIFTY-ONE MAX- 
IMS for Applied 
Power of Perception, 
Memory, Imagina- 


tion, Self Analysis, 
Control. 
How to develop a 


strong, keen gaze 
ow to concentrate 
the eye upon what is 
before you—object, 
person, printed page, 
wor 

How to become aware 
of Nerve Action. 

How to keep the body 
well-poised 

How to secure 
nerves 

How to maintain the 
Centra Factors of 
Body health 

Difficulties in Master 
ing Harmful Hz abits. 

This is only a partial 
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contents would almost 
fill this page. 
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Send No Money—Examine It Free 


Will Power, properly cultivated and directed, is the driv- 
ing force benind your brain that turns empty air castles into 
happy realities. No man since the world began haa ever 
achieved anything worth while without an inflexible will 

What do you want most in life? Money and all that goes 
with it?) Reputation, Prestige, Power? Greater menta 
and spiritual happiness? Better self-control? More con 
fidence in yourself? Whatever you want-—-whatever you 
have dreamed about some day having—can be yours, if you 
will only train your will as thousands of others have done 
with unfailing result 


Your Will Needs Practice 


If you should stop work for two years and have no oc- 
casion to use your brain in solving business problems, you 
would gradually become unable to use it as you do now, 
simply from lack of practice. It's continual practice that 
makes it possible for you to arrive at quick decision and 
enables you to see the solution of vexing problems quickly. 
And you'd be surprised how soon the gift would leave you 
were you to get out of the harness for a few years 

The same is true of the Will. Because we don't use it, we 
don't know how. Most of us float along carrying out other 
people's wills simply because our own will has become 
scotched and dormant from lack of use. Vet the Willis just 
as susceptible to training as the brain or memory and by 
the very same methods, by intelligent exercise and use. 


“Power of Will” 


by Frank Channing Haddock, Ph. D., a scientist whose 
name ranks with such leaders of thought as James, Bergson 
and Royce—is the first thorough course in Will training ever 
conceived. It is based on a most profound analysis of the 
Will in human beings. Vet every step in the 28 fascinating 
lesson: is written so simply that anyone can understand 
them and apply the principles, methods and rules set down 
with noticeable results almost from the very start 


May Transform Your Life 


The users of “Power of Will" 
enced results through its study which border 
on the miraculous—it has enabled thousands 
to win out with big plans which they had worked 
on unsuccessfully for years——it has made active 
men of affairs out of pitiable down and outs 
it has transformed those who had always been 
the pawn of others into self-confident power- 
ful leaders—it has enabled men and women 
held down by petty fears—by trivial daily inci- 
dents—to brush them aside as though made 
of papier-macheé it teaches  self-mastery 
control of appetites and desires and it has enabled 
strong,successful men by the thousand to acc om- 
plish bigger things by giving them even greater 
power to use in their de: lings with others 

No matter what your occupation in life no 
matter what your age “Power of Will” can 
help you by giving you the Powe r to become 
the dominant factor in your every undertaking—hy enabling you 
to make those with whom you come In contact work for y: mir ends, 
instead of your fitting in with their plans, and what is equally 
important, it teaches you to se control your own actions that you 
can accomplish whatever you set out to doin spite of all obstacles 
It invariably makes dreams come true—-as over 75,000 men end 
women owners of «Power of Will’ can tell you, 


“hone Send No Money —Examine Book First 


Although “ Power of Will" is a 400- page, leather- 
bound book containing more material than many 
$25 correspondence courses, the price is only $3.00 
he publishers will glz v ‘send a copy free, for 
fivé days’ inspection. Send ne money now 
Merely mail the coupon on the right, enclos- 
ing your business card, or giving a refer- 
ence. If you decide to keep the book, 
send the money. If not, mail the book back. Tear 
mut and fill in the coupon now, before you turn 
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THE PELTON PUB. CO. 
12L Wilcox Block , Meriden,Conn. 
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Over 75,000 Users 


“Power of Will” has 
already helped 
75,000 people—a record 
equalled by no other 
single course of «any 
kind in the world. Such 
men as Judge Ben B 
Lindsey ; Supreme.‘ourt 
Justic Parker; Wu 
ling Fang, ex-l N 
Chinese Ambassador; 
Lieut.-Gov. McKelvic, 
of Nebraska; General 
Manager Christeson of 


over 


Wells-Fargo Express 
Co.; Ernest Knaebel, 
Asst Atty.-Gen. of the 
U Asst. Postmaster 


General Britt areowners 
and literally thousands 
of other successful men 
like them have voiced 
their praise of thi 
great work 


“From what T have 
already seen I believe I 
can get $300 to $30,000 
worth of good out of it 

C.D. Van Vechten, 
General Agent No 
West Life Ins. Co, 


Cedar Rapids, ta 


“*Will Power’ i t 
compilation of mighty 
force 
benefit in 
So00- -cost $3; 
$807.""—] W Hei 
tand, 916 lribune 
Bldg., Chicago 

*He who reads it and 
puts forth effort will 
oon find himself out 
of the common herd 


F. J Good, Presi 
dent of Nebra ska Lum 
ber Dealers Assn 
Cowles, Neb 


“Here is $3 for you 
‘Power of Will’ re 
ceived. It is the 
I've wished for, tor 


vears.” i. L. Sea 
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State of N 
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37 
YY, The 
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N. C 
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Meriden, Conn. 
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For a Christmas gift. 
sure to like this successful new novel 


By LEONA DALRYMPLE 


The Lovable Meddler 


is a breezy Semaned ¢ qheut, lively young men 


and women and 


a ma 
old doctor—the “Lovable Meddler’’ himsel 
A, cheerful, buoyant, diverting book—packed 


with fun, drollery 


At All Bookstores, $1.35 Net 
Publishers Reilly & Britton Chicago 
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All in one 
volume 
Illustrated 
$2.00 postpaid 
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Write for ‘ 


recreate tt avon masta 


“SEXOLOGY- 


by William H. Walling, A. M., M. D, 
imparts in a clear wholesome 
way, in one volume: 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. | 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should impart to His Son, 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. " 
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the real tomato flavor. 
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tains. I stayed there four months. I was 
twenty miles from either drugs or drink; yet 
if they had been mine to handle hourly, they 
would not have tempted me and never can 
After a long visit home I came back to New 
York and began to-earn my living. Succes: 
came. I have paid Amy my money debt t 
her. Not even my life's devotion can pa) 
my debt of love. 

To any wandering now in the gray land o 
drugs this story should bring hope. All ca: 
leave it, as 1 did, and forever... I am happy 

Yet it would be futile to suppose that on 
could have lived so long debased and come s 
close to death, and bear no marks. My) 
health will never fully return. I must alway- 
hide my needle-corroded arms as the liberatec 
galley slave does his branded number. 

But this is a small price, after all, for sanit; 
and fearless eyes to meet the clean, sweet sun! 


COMING: An important series 
of divorce stories, beginning with 
“Not Mentioned in the Decree,” 
by Alexander Costello, showing 
the multitude of unconsidered ad- 
justments — outside the home life. 





The Little Finger of 
the Colberts 


| Continued from page 19| 





singing some balderdash to the Star Spangled 
Banner: 


““O say can you see, by the dawn’s early light, 
O’er the cabaret show, the black plumes still gleam- 
ing. 


“Good Lord,” I said half to myself, * 
wouldn’t believe it. 


“you 


": here the shoulders’ white glare, 
Feet lifted in air, 
Gave proof through the night that the plumes were 
still there.” 


“Oh, shut up,”’ I said. 

“There's no art feeling in this country,” 
said Jones, stopping. 

“Poor little fools!” I said. “They drift 
into this business without as much sense of 
where they’re going as an escaped canary.” 

“Worse, a thousand times,” said Jones. 
“There’s something leads them in here — 


_ drags them here; and they haven't the slight- 


est idea what it is, or where it’s carrying 
them. Romance,” said Jones, developing 
one of his theories. ‘“* Half-baked romance. 


| Songs under the midnight window.” 


“Where do you think this girl is living 


now —in New York?” Jones asked me. 
“Never on your life. In a cross between 
Seville and Barcelona and ancient Rome, 


and the opera house at Paducah, Kentucky. 
All towers and flags and battlements; and 
lights and singing all night long.” 

“But if you want to know her soul and its 
education,” said Macklin Jones, leaving, 
“watch the black dress and the sable plumes 
of the Colberts streaming.” 


HEN you stopped to think of it, he 

was perfectly right. There was no 
doubt about it. For days and weeks — sev- 
eral weeks—I watched her; saw _ her 
occasionally on the street — still in that same 
black outfit. I knew, too — from Mike and 
others — she was out in the Evening Life 
just the same, with the same set — those 
connoisseurs, those experimenters and adven- 
turers in love. 

The thing that struck me — and the rest 
—was: no matter what she thought, or 
what crazy ideas she might have, how it was 
possible — how they had held their hand 
from her so long! 

It was a new specimen to them, perhaps. 
A new game, { thought. They were letting 
it develop to its limit. 

There was one of them — you've proba!)ly 
seen him in the society photographs in the 
glazed section of the Sunday supplemen 
rather more intelligent, with more imagina- 
tion than the rest — who was with her more 
than any of the others. “Perfectly devoted 

mad over her,” I suppose she was sa) ing 
to herself. He seemed to watch her, the ne 
time I saw them, with a kind of tolerant, 


amused air, as you see men looking scne- 

times at a queer child, or a 
orator. 

But Jones's theory was that they were al! 

insult,” 


suffrag« tte 


afraid of her. “‘One said he, nd 
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whether he likes a joke, whether 


just what you want. 


This is not a matter of guess-work. It is a 
science, based on psychology, physiology and 
biology. Many scientists, like William James, 
had an inkling of it in the past. From their 
work and from my study of medicine and re- 
lated sciences, I evolved this new Science of 
Character Analysis. I have tested it for 15 
years. I have employed labor in organiza- 
tions where thousands work. I have taught 
it to many who are now earning big salaries 
as employment experts. But I could not 
teach personally all who wanted to know. So 
the Review of Reviews suggested that I put 
itin a course of instruction by mail so that I 
myself could teach you in your own home, 
wherever you are, all that I have learned in 
these years of investigation and practice. And 
now—so soon after our first announcement— 
enrollments are pouring in from all kinds of 
people—the Governor of a State, the owner 


FRE 


ture of this course we have prepared 


and Brunettes. Send this coupon. 


of power lost. 
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If you could know at once whether he is honest, whether he is sociable, 


business man—if you could know this at a glance of every man and 
every woman you meet, the benefits to you would be beyond price. 
You would know at once how to deal with each person, how to get 


You can know—you can learn. 


Science of Character Analysis 


Taught by mail in 21 concise lessons, illustrated | 


“Differences 
=" Blondes and Brunettes” 


some of the mental and physical differences between Blondes 


sent to you; also full particulars about the course. 
send today. Each day you miss this knowledge is a day 


Katherine M. H. Blackford 


Review of Reviews Co., 30 Irving Place, New York 





he is religious, whether he is a good 


I can teach you through the 


of one of the biggest newspapers in the United 
States. The vast majority of students are col- 
lege graduates. This is not a science that you 
can dispense with as you can with hydrostat- 
ics or chemistry. You need the knowledge it 
gives you in every act of your daily life. The 
man who knows other men wins. You already 
know how to judge character somewhat. Con- 
sider how much better off you will be if you can 
make rapidly and accurately a clear judgment 
of each person you meet. You need not say the 
wrong thing; you need make no mistakes in 
handling people; you will not employ the wrong / 
man or form undesirable associations. y f 
You’ll use your own talents to the best 4 





advantage. You won’t waste time stum- a 
bling against a stone wall of failure. And // 
the mere study of this course will beas 4 wicc 


fascinating as any detective story and 
much more interesting. 
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Book “How to Obtain 
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report as to patentability. Manufacturers 
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The ‘“‘Hedlite”. iron has the safety 
lamp needed to perfect the electri 
iron. Won't let you forget to turn 
the current “‘off."” Saves electricity 
and gives better light than overhead 
lamps. Highest grade iron, strong, 
durable, t beautifully finished in 
nickel. Weight 6lbs. Price $4.00. 
This Is Its First Xmas. 
An ideal gift for every woman's per- 
sonal use. In Xmas package. Sold 
by leading dealers. ir delivered to 
your door by parcel post on receipt 
of $4.00; $4.50 west of Rockies. 
Our guarantee with every iron 


Pittsburgh Electric Specialties Co. 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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our own Factories, and guaranteed for one year. 








SEX UAL KNOWLEDGE 


By WINFIELD SCOTT HALL, Ph.D., M.D. 


Plain Truths of Sex Life and Eugenics all should know. Treats fally | 


oa Sex Matters for young women and men, fathers and mothers. 

nship during engagement and marriage. Sexual Ignorance 

ause ot social evils, crime, etc. New and complete; Illus. ; 320 pages. 

ONLY $1.00; postage 10c extra: mailed ander plain wrapper. . 

American Publishing Company. P. 0. Box 851, Dept. A-102, Phila. 
rite for offer to agents and mail-order dealers. 
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SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, structure 
and writing of the Short-Story taught by Dr. J. Berg 


Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 250-prge 
walogue free. Please address 
The # Cc d School 
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=e em Dept. 145, Springfield, Mass. 


Reming $20 to $55 Smiths $18 to $40 
| Underwoods $35 to $60 Royals $25 to $45 
L. C. Smiths $30 to $50 Olivers $20 to $35 z 


We have all makes. Send for catalog 
and address of nearest branch office. 


| AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO.,Inc.,345 Broadway, N. Y. 
COPY THIS SKETCH 


and let me see what rou can do with it. Iius. 
and cartoonists earn from $20.00 to 
My practical system 
of personal individual lessons by mail will de- 
velop your talent. 

Fifteen years’ successful work for newspapers 
and magazines qualifies me to teach you, 
Send me your sketch of President Wilson with 
6c in stamps and I will send you a test lesson 
plate, also collection of drawings showing poss.- 


bilities for YOU. 
Illustrating 


The Landon School = Cartooning 











1442 Schofield Building, Cleveland, Vv. 








the last of the Fightin’ Colberts would have 
theirlives. They know it. Their thin legs 
tremble under them.” 

“Look, Mr. Jones,” said Mike. “The next 
time you see her you want to get her to tell 
you about the duel of her grandfather, the 
Confederate Colonel, with the Union 
officer.”” 

“TL have,” said Jones. 

“On horseback, with sabres — out half 
way between the Northern and Southern 
armies.” 

“The two handsomest officers on either 
side,” said Jones. “‘On piebald horses.” 

“And the time that other one — that 
Royal Governor — killed the Indian in the 
Swamp.” 

“With his own bare hands — the Colbert 
hands,” said Jones. 

“That never worked,” I said. 

“Oh, she’s a scream,” said Mike sadly. 

“It’s nothing, by gad,” said Macklin 
Jones. “All that warlike past is nothing to 
the battle that’s now on. The battle of the 
Last Colbert with the City of New York. 
Surrounded ~ ambushed — on every side.” 

If she was, she didn’t know it — appar- 
ently. Her head was higher than it ever 
was; and her manners were more gracious 
and high-spirited and vivacious. Too much 
so, perhaps. 

But in this last campaign of the Colberts — 
as Macklin Jones got us calling it — the stars 
in their courses, and the currents of the 
popular and accepted love of woman fought 
against her. 

“There’s nothing short of amputation will 
get the stately heroine into fiction this fall,” 
said Jones. 

If there was any work for the Last of the 
Colberts in the illustrators’ studios, it was 
fast vanishing now — so far as we could see, 
especially for her, with her limited outfit in 
clothes. And as far as I could learn, they 
gave her very little in those other studios of 
her society friends. I don’t suppose really 
they have very much. How could they, with 
what they do? And there’s only a small 
proportion of them who are artists, any- 
way. 


T was about this time that Jones made his 

next discovery. 

He was in one day when she was looking 
for another chance to pose — more engaging 
and sparkling, and high-spirited than ever. 
I had nothing for her. That made no differ- 
ence. She went out as light-hearted and as 
dashing as she ever was — more so. 

**Look here,” said Jones, when she was 
gone, “did you see that?” 

“What?” I asked. 

“It’s getting harder and harder work to 
keep the banner of the Colberts flying. That 
duchess lace is gone!” 

“That collar,” I said. 
had it on.” 

“There’s lace still there,” said Jones. 
“The same color, very carefully chosen. But 
the expensive stuff is gone.” 

“Tt was a small scrap,” I said. “She 
couldn't have raised much money on it.” 

“Every little helps,” said Jones. 

“What is she going to do?” 
him. 

“With the Colbert hands?” he answered 
back, 

““There’s nothing here,” I went on, 
our line. What can she do?” 

“*Just smile and smile and be a lady still,” 
said Jones. 

“Starving to death upon her feet,” I 
said. 

“Except the evening meals of her society 
friends,” said Jones. 

“Oh, Lord, doesn’t she know by this 
time?” I said. “She must!” 

“IT don’t know what she knows. They're 
not so devoted to her, most of them, I think. 
But there’s one she knows to still be ‘mad 
over’ her,” said Jones. 

“Who?” 

“The same.” 

“Object matrimony,” I said. “A humble 
suitor of the hand of the Celberts, approach- 
ing with bared head.” 

I could see them together as I said it. The 
tall bred-out figure of the man— the 
handsome face and the burned-out eyes - 
staring with the older man’s experienced and 
semi-humorous enjoyment of sin; anxious 
particularly to be amused—by anything. 

“Heavens,” I used to say to myself, “can 
she believe it still?” 

“Who knows what she believes by this 
time?” Jones would say. “She looks grim 
enough sometimes when you see her on the 
street.” 

““But when she’s in here,” I said, “she’s 
all smiles and chatter and effervescence.” 


“T saw it, she still 


I asked 


eee 
in 
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The words of that fateful newspaper 
paragraph blurred before Susan’s 
eyes. These new companions of hers 
were social outcasts—and pathetical- 
ly poor. A thousand dollars meant a 
fortune to them. With money so 
scarce and so useful, little would they 
scruple how they got it. 

They had asked no questions when 
they took her in, though her in- 
nocence and refinement proved that 
she was not their sort. It would be 
natural for them to connect her with 
the missing niece of George Warham 

Would they deliver her back to the 
life which now was but a hideous 
memory ? There everyone had looked 
down on her for her unhappy birth. 
Better death than further degrada- 
tion by the drunken farm hand she 
had been forced to marry! 


“The Story of Susan Lenox, 


Her Fall and Rise,’’ by 


David Graham Phillips 


will stir your very soul. Susan’s trials 
have only just begun. You will read 
with breathless interest her hard 
struggle against hunger, cold, anxiety, 
and the last, worst danger that threat- 
ens every helpless woman. 

Start “‘The Story of Susan Lenox” today 
in Hearst’s Magazine. Save 33 1-3°,—send 
50c for a five months’ subscription. You 
get a wealth of superlative fiction 

and Rex Beach’s 
Great New Novel 
a glorious romance of adventure in the 
tropics, just starting. Tear off and mail 
the coupon now to 


earst 


Magazine 


119 West 40th Street 
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Your Last Chance! 


Beginning in December, the price of Harper’s 
Bazar will be 25c a copy. But by acting at once 
you may have the next ten numbers for $1. You 
will have to be quick—this is your last chance. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


is now the accepted authority on Fashions and on 
Society. Not only that, but it is also the on/y maga- 
zine of its kind that gives you Fiction. Will you 
act now ~ secure the next ten numbers for $1; or 
will you wait until next month and then pay $2.50 
for the same ten numbers that you, by accepting 
this offer to-day, may have for a dollar bill. 


FASHIONS 


Signed articles by Lady Duff Gordon (Lucile), Henri Bendel, Tappé, 
and the other great dressmakers appear exclusively in Harper’s Bazar. 


\dvance Paris models are shown by scores in every number. A special 
feature, “Pin Money Frocks,” shows how you can dress smartly on a 
limited allowance. And the Bazar will shop for you, free of charge. 


FICTION, TOO 


Harper’s Bazar brings you splendid novels by William J. Locke and Mrs. 
Humphry Ward—with many first-class short stories also. By accepting 
this last chance, therefore, you will get for $1 at least #wo $1.35 novels, in ad- 
lition to the fashions, the splendid illustrations, and the society articles. 
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emarkable signed articles by the women who lead society—the uchess 
R kabl 1 les by tl ho lead ty—the Ducl 
‘ f Marlborough, Lady Randolph Churchill, and their most prominent 
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“High-spirited,” said Jones. 
berts always laugh most when they are 
starving.’ 

“One thing we do know,” Jones added, 
“she does believe. She still believes in keep- 
ing up appearances. 

“By gad,” he said, suddenly getting up, 

“the girl’ s making a good fight for it.’ 

* Alone,” said 

“Alone nothing,” said Jones. “Her dress, 
and her plumes, and her collar, and laughing 
—and her idle hands. Not one of them is 
just herself alone. She's not one woman. 
She’s a family —a tribe. Alone —no! All 
around her, by gad, the Fighting Colberts are 
lined up, as far as eye can reach.” 

“Somebody,” I said, getting sentimental, 
“ought to do something. Warn her, any- 
how.” 

“Yes, if they want to make a bad thirg 
worse, and have their head blown off in tie 
bargain,” said Jones. “She'd believe it all 
then, anyhow!” 

“No,” he said, “any way you do — any- 
thing you say, the last decision will be made 
by the council of the Fighting Colberts — 
their orders and their traditions.” 

“The family fairy-tales,” I said. 

“Yes,” said Jones, “the fairy-tales which 
govern most human acts — especially 
women’s. 

“But mind what I tell you,” said he, 
“vou keep your hands off. The Fighting 
Colberts are in charge!” 

It was funny. I have to laugh when I 
think of it, and see it all again. That next 
day —the very morning after that — she 
had that paternal warning on life that I had 
contemplated presenting her. And lost her 
famous parasol by it. 

Old Otto Swanker, across the hall, gave it 
to her, in the fulness of his blundering 
German heart. 

She came rushing in to me after it with the 
ruins of the parasol, trying to tell me — and 
not to tell me — what had happened. 

=a knew he wasn’t very high class,” she 
said, “but I kind of liked him. I nevah 
dreamt, suh, what a low, mean-minded dog 
he was iuside.’ 

And ‘she marched away, plumes flying — 
carrying the wreck of the imperial para- 
sol—smashed to pieces over poor old 
Swanker. 


WANKER, naturally, was inarticulate. 
I never did know exactly what he told her. 

“I felt bad for her,” he said. “I wished 
alone to do my duty.” 

“Never — never, do that thing again,” 
said Jones, “to a woman in that con- 
dition!” 

And Swanker went back again across the 
hall, traveling in circles. 

“It's getting harder and harder work,” 
said Jones. “The garrison’s in awful straits. 
The Colbert lace is gone. The royal parasol 
is ruined.” 

** And the dress is fast becoming obsolete,” 
I said. 

“But the black plumes are still flying, by 
gad,” said Jones. 

“They can’t fly much longer,” I said. 

“No,” said Jones, “the last battle of the 
Colberts is on. The flesh and the devil and 
the City of New York are closing in on the 
Last of the Colberts.” 

“In a blind corner,” I said. 

“But back of her,” said Jones, “don’t 
forget that—the Fighting Colberts. All 
those crooked fingered ghosts of the Fighting 
Colberts, scowling at her elbow.” 

“Did you ever look it up?” I asked. “ Was 
there ever a Royal Governor of Virginia 
named Colbert?” 

“What difference does that make?” 
Jones. “She thinks so!” 

It always seemed to me that that man with 
the sinful eyes — that one who was always 
with her — was an unusual creature. I’ve 
always thought of him so since then. He 
was an attractive, intelligent devil. And 
he always seemed to me, from what I saw 
and learned, to have a full sense of the 
thing. Never pursued her; let her have 
her head—and watched her, like a cat 
a mouse, with an instinct of play, certain of 
the outcome. 

But Jones 
peculiar. 

“- five-ounce rod makes trout fishing,” 
he said, “for a fisherman. They plunge and 
leap and dance and gleam,” he said. “A 
pretty sight. When they have exhausted 
themselves, worn themselves all out — in 
they come. That’s all there is to fishing!” 

But however it was, the thing was as much 
a surprise to them both, I believe, as anyone, 
when it happened. 

Mike told us of it — mostly. 
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| “Thad it straight. I beard him tell part of | 


it himself,” he said. 
| Jt was at Flector’s. They were taking 
dinner there — rather late. She was talking 
and laughing, and carrying on in the best 
| effervescent society manner — a little loudly, 
they said. And he sitting there lounging, 
looking at her, the way that kind does 

Could she think — could she still force 
herself to believe, I've often wondered, that 
old romantic idea of hers — that old Southern 
maiden’s dream of the rich and powerful 
suitor? Was that same old motto, “Object 
Matrimony,” written clear in every hunter's 
eye around her? I'm inclined to think it 
was. The thing had happened with models, 
hadn't it? They had achieved matrimony. 
There was always Annabel Shaw. 

They sat there. Then all at once by some 
strange awkwardness — pure accident — in 
passing her something, he knocked a full glass 
of claret in her lap — all over her. 

*“*My dress!” she said — involuntarily. 
| It was the end of the world for her — 
| really. That one dress— that one only 

thing to wear outdoors — Childs’, Flector’s, 
| after her work — everywhere. It was all 


|up with her! First the lace collar and 
then the parasol—and now the dress 
itself. 


They sopped it up and she sat down again; 
and was doing what she could to recover — 
talking and laughing still more loudly, trying 

| to make fun of it, when all at once he leaned 
forward and looked at her — wrinkles 
gathering around his tired eyes — and 
stretched out his hand. 


| 


| 


| “Here, you little fool,” he said — and 


grinned, as kindly as he knew how. I 
suppose he thought the end of persiflage had 
come — that it must have. 

There was a hundred-dollar bill in his 
| hand. He had reached into his pocket, 
| without her noticing it, and taken it out. 
| “What's this?” she asked, going stone 
| white. 
| 





| “For another dress,” he told her. “I 
ruined that.” 





“What, suh!” she said, not quite under- | 


standing yet. 

“You'll need it,” he said. 

“You know,” she told him, poised again, 
looking him in the eye — and smiling still — 
trying to, “I nevah in the wide world could 
pay you back. 
of it.” 

“Don’t worry,” he said. 

And she didn’t answer. 

“You can pay me, you little idiot,” he 
| said, and his eyes spoke for him — “any 


time. 


goose?” he went on after a while. ‘*There’s 
plenty more for me where this comes from. 
And for you, too — if you want it!” 

They said at first they thought she was 
going to strike him. Instead, she stopped a 
minute — quite a little time, silent. And then 
she called the waiter. They had had him there 
before quite often. 

“Henry,” she said, in that Southern 
drawl of hers, “I've always been meanin’ 
to give you somethin’. You've taken 
splendid care of us. Heah!” 

And she handed him the hundred-dollar 


bill. 


you'd come behind after me to the doah. 
| Just see that I get out. I just want to feel 
there’s one decent, respectable man neah 
me.” 

So she got up, and walked across that big 
bright room at Flector’s, in her stained 
| black dress, her head up, and the picture hat 
with the Colbert plumes still flying. And 
behind her she left the man lounging uneasily 
in his chair — getting up and sitting down 
again — touched by the one thing that could 
touch him — that strange village gossip and 
laughter of that strange little colony of 
regular inhabitants of those Broadway 
restaurants. 

And then outdoors — on the tumbling, 
roaring, flashing street —and back home, 
wherever that was! 

“Walked, probably,” I said, when Mike 
told it, “for want of carfare.” 

“Or didn’t want to spend it, anyhow,” said 


Mike. 


“Good Lord!” said Macklin Jones, 
suddenly — “at Flector’s!” 
| “What?” said I. 

“The last battlefield of the Fighting 


Colberts. At Flector’s! Good Lord!” he said 
again, and laughed sharply. “Stalking out 
alone in the plumed hat, and the black dress, 
and the black gloves — prouder than the 
Assyrian king on a temple wall.” 
He got up all at once and went walking 
| around the studio. 


My means won't permit | 


“What's a hundred dollars to me, you 


e ’ . ‘ . | 
“And now,” she said, “Henry, I wish 

















A Crackerjack of a Christmas Present 


hen all the tinsel is 
on the tree, and the 
last sprig of holly hung— 
then tiptoe Big Ben into 
each one’s room, set to 
ring the first glad greeting. 
Then in the morning when 
he says, “Merry Christmas, 
I’m Big Ben, come to wish 
you many of them,” listen for 
shouts of pleased surprise, “Is 
he for me? Isn’t that fine!” 








So do your Big Ben shopping 
early. He’s a tiptop present for any- 
one—stands seven inches tall in his 
clocking feet—massive, well poised, 
triple plated. He is easy to read, 
easy to wind, pleasing to hear. 

He calls just when you want and 
either way you want, steadily for 
five minutes or intermittently for 
ten, stops short in either call if you 
wish. 

You will find him at your jeweler’s. $2.50 
in the United States, $3.00 in Canada. If 
your dealer doesn’t stock him, a money order 
addressed to Western Clock Co., La Salle, 

nois, will send him in a special Christmas 
package, your « ird encl . charges paid 
wherever and whenever you say. 
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“But plumes flying,” he stopped and 
said, “ bands playing — all the honors of war. 
By gad, we win! The Fighting Colberts 
win,” he said. “The army and navy of the 
Fighting Colberts! The bravest and most 
warlike ghosts below the Mason-Dixon 
line! 

“You get me, Mike?” 
front of him. 

“Theirl’s all right,” I said. 

“Yeah,” said Mike, in his tired voice, 
“this time maybe.” 

“What do you mean?” 
mad. 

“She might go further and fare worse,” 
said, “than he was.” 

Macklin Jones stood looking down at him. 

“Mike,” he said, in his blandest voice, 
“what is the particular private sin to which 
you are so addicted?” 

“When? What?” said Mike. 

“I’ve often wondered,” said Jones. “I’ve 
always thought it would make a revelation 
in the history of the nasty arts that the world 
has never known — if you would only tell.” 

“*T don’t see what right you've got to say 
that to me, Mr. Jones,” said Mike, hurt 
almost past utterance. ‘Just because I said 
what I believed about that girl. 

“What can she do?” he started arguing. 
“She can’t starve to death. What can 
she do?” 

“How do I know?” 
the room. 

I don’t know what did become of her 
finally. She came in once or twice after that 
—rather shabby. Then she stopped coming 
— drifted away somewhere, I suppose, the 
way they do, here in New York. 


he said, stopping in 


said I —a little 


he 


said Jones — and left 


COMING: More Butterfly stories 
by Mr. Turner; and other features 
by Wallace Irwin, Richard Wash- 
burn Child, Edward Mott Woolley, 
Louise Closser Hale, Holworthy Hall, 
Alexander Costello, Mary Heaton 
Cleveland Moffett, James 
Oppenheim, Frank Goewey Jones 


and C. N. M. W “illiamson. 


Woman Stuff 


| Continued from page 33} 
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For a time he felt too crushed to talk, and 
as Corinna was too perverse, there was a 
protracted silence. 

“What's this?” she said, finally, as the 
waiter placed an elaborate confection before 
her. 

“Peche Melba,” interposed the 
blandly. “Very nice, madame.” 

“I never eat it,” said Corinna. 
notice you were ordering it.” 

Thereafter the meal dwindled out in bitter 
coffee and silence almost to match 

The square of clear space in the center of 
the floor had by now become a dizzying 
cinematograph of swaying, sliding, bobbing 
figures. 

Corinna turned slightly in 
watch the spectacle. 

“Would you care to dance?” 
tentatively. 

Without turning her eyes, 


waiter 


“T didn’t 


her chair to 
asked Benson 


she shook her 


head. “You said it’s too public,” she 
reminded. 
But when, a moment later, Benson's 


friend reappeared to claim Corinna’s fulfil- 
ment of her promise, she laughed gaily, rose, 
and, with a faint, charming color rising in 
her cheeks, glided off into a popular variation 
of the waltz. 

Benson, leaning heavily on the table, sat, 
with a sick, beaten feeling, forgetting his 
cigar, staring at the surge of dancers, seeing 
nothing but an occasional flash of her 
slender figure, her happy face. 

She came back flushed and smiling. “‘ The 
music’s wonderful. Don't you want to dance, 
Andy?” 

“I'm too poor a sailor to navigate that sea, 
he said with a forced smile. 

“Shall we try another?” suggested the 
other man. “Here's a fine fox-trot.” 

“No — I'd love to,” she declined sweetly, 


“but it’s getting late, and Mr. Benson's 
tired from his long trip.”’ 

“I'm not tired,” disclaimed ‘Benson 
politely. 


But Corinna had had enough of dancing. 
As their taxi swung out of Broadway into 
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Are You as Old as You Look? 


“Why is not the skin of your face as fair and firm 
as that of your body? If you look older than you 
are, it is because i are not doing what you should 
to help nature. My exercises in 


Physical Culture 
for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 75,000 women. 
Results are guick and marvelous. Tn six or ten 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercises 
at home than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor.’”’—Susanna Cocroft. 


Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has prepared the 
instructions for this course, including e care of the 
Hair, Eyes, Hands and Feet. 

Wrinkles Flabby,Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Double Chins Crow’sFeet Dandraff 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 
Tender, Inflamed Feet 


and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome. The 
expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the hair made 

lossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger and brighter, the 
feet comfortable, hands smooth. Our pupils — 10 
years younger alter our course. Write for FREE 
booklet today. 


Grace-Mildred Culture Course 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 8, CHICAGO 
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Your Bunion Can Be Cured 
Instant Relief 


Prove It At My Expense 
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ity. disa ay By this while y 
tighter oes than ever. I know t ‘wild do all i thie 

and J want you to send for a treatment, pes 
at my expense, because I know 
will then tell Ph 
riends about it just as those 
67,532 others are doing now. 
rite now, as this announce- 


dress an 
mt will LD sent you promptly 


| -y plaia sealed envelope. 
FOOT REMEDY Co. 
W. 26th St. 
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LAW STUDY AT HOME 


BECOME AN LL.B. 
Only recognized resident law school in U. 


S. Conferring Degr: 
of Bachelor of Laws—1L.B.—by correspondence. Only law scho 
in U.S. conducting standard resident school and giving same 1b 
struction, by mail. Over 450 elass-room lectures, Faculty of over * 
prominent lawyers. Guarantee to prepare graduates to pass bar ¢* 
amination. Only law school giving Complete Course in Oratory an’ 
Publie Speaking. School highly endorsed and recommended by Ger 
Officials, Business Men, Noted Lawyers and Students. Only instit 
ton of its conte om — world. Send today for Large Handsomely | 
lustrated Pros; ft ial courses for Business Menand Banker 


HAMILTON (Lite 0 LAW, 460 Advertising Bidg., Chicago, |! 
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Rosemary 5 Theby and many other Movie Stars as well as thousands of women 
in private life, have proven that these two aids to real beauty add the final 

charm to any oc complexion, and by their use endorse them. You too, madam, would at 
once —— 7] ir use if you only knew what a difference in your looks will be made by 


~~” CARMEN 


Powder ,Rouge 


Superior and distinctly different from A sian of Carmen Rouge and a dust- 
all others. It blends exquisitely with the ing over with Carmen Complexion 
complexion, giving a clear transparency Powder gives a complexion admired by 
and velvety texture without a trace of all. Produces the tints of a naturally 
artificiality. lightfully perfumed. Beautiful Complexion “Without Show- 
Doesn't blow ot! — doesn't show powder Rouge." In dry cake form—2 shades 
—White, Pink, Flesh, Cream. 60c every- —Blonde, Brunette. Large box 35: 
where, everywhere. 


OUR “SPECIAL TRIAL” OFFER 


For 25c in stamps or silver we will send you a convenient purse size box of 
Carmen Powder and Mirror and a full 35c toilet size box of Carmen Rouge. 
State shade of each desired. If only purse size box of Carmen Powder 
and mirror are wanted send only toc silver and 2c stamp, 


Won’t You Try Them? 


STAFFORD-MILLER COMPANY 


513 Olive St., 
ST.LOUIS, MO. 























For PersonsAddicted 
To Drugs or Drink 


The drink or drug habit is a disease. 
Treatment demands the attention of 
experienced specialists. The Keeley 
remedies have cured half a million 
in the last thirty-five years. Ad- 
ministered only in authorized 
Keeley Institutes. 
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For Information write to following 
Keeley Institutes: 
























Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 


Hot Springs, Marion, Ind. Seattle, Wash. 


Ark. 
























L —_— Plainfield, Ind. Waukesha, 
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Cal., Marsh- Crab Orchard, Philadelphia, =» Wis. 
Sweng Side. _ Broad St. Winnipeg 
. Portland, a : an. ; 
a Maine Pittsburg, ae c , 
™ — . 4246 Fift uatemala 
ae: Stent, Sipe. Ave. City, Guat. 
Grand Rapids, Ormanas xi & Jacksonville, Mexico City, 
Ottawa Ave., Cass Sts. Fla. Mexico 
N. W. Columbus, Salt Lake City, | London, 
Dwight, Ill. Ohio Utah. England 








Columbus Circle with its heterogeny of 
lights reflecting weirdly on the wet pavements 
Corinna, glancing from the corner of her eye, 
saw his somber look and put out her hand, 


with a delicately appealing gesture, as 
though to touch him. 
*“What’s the matter, Andy?” she asked 


softly. 

He looked steadfastly ahead as he an- 
swered: 

“Nothing, much.” 

“But what?” 

“I’m just unhappy.” 

“Why?” 

“If you don’t know why, it won’t do any 
good to tell you.” 

* Please.” 

“Well,” with a troubled laugh, “you 
seemed to want to put me over the jumps 
to-night.” 

A note almost contrite colored her mur- 
mur. “How did I do that, Andy?” 

“You know.” 

“No, I don’t. Tell me.” 

“T know better than to do that.” 

“What makes you say that?” 

“IT know when I've had enough,” he said 
grimly. “Besides, we're not telling things 
to-night.” 

Timidly she touched his arm. 
Andy.” 

“Te li you what? = 
“Why you re unhappy — how I ‘put you 
over the j jumps,” as you say. ‘ 

“Woman-stuff,” he answered succinctly. 


“Tell me, 


Corinna drew back stiffly. “I don't 
know what you mean. Anyway, I'm _ not 
awoman—in the unpleasant way you 
mean.” 

“IT thought you didn’t know what I 
meant.” His laugh was ironical and 
pained. 

The taxicab stopped at her door. Benson 


took her in to the elevator. 

“Good night. Thank you for the good 
dinner,” she said perfunctorily. 

“Thank you for coming,” he said stiffly, 
lifting his hat. Then he returned to the taxi, 
and rode gloomily away. 

As for Corinna, plunged by her perversity 
into desolate depths of unhappiness, shesagain 
felt that she would be unable to sleep. For 
a long time her foreboding proved true. 
She lay there in the dark, hands and eyes 
parched. Her heart, too, felt parched. It 
was odd, inexplicable, how — without any 
premeditation, without volition or desire, 
without any change which could be apparent 
to others — everything could be so changed 
between them. A month ago the world had 
seemed so sweet; so deliciously, palpitatingly 
expectant. They had laughed together, 
understood, touched hands, laughed again. 
And now! 

He was hurt. 
she who had hurt 


She was glad he was hurt! 
him. She 


It was was 
glad that she had hurt him! Yet, oddly 
enough, her heart, here, was a furnace 


consuming her, and tears were scalding her 
e +yelids. 

How long would she see, through the 
sleep-defying dark, that expression on Andy's 
face, wistful, bewildered, and unhappy. 
They had quarreled; that was what it 
amounted to; and it was her own pettiness, 
her despicable meanness, which had brought 
it about. Yet she hadn't, in her heart, 
wished to act despicably. Were all women, 
she wondered wretchedly, turning on her 
hot pillow, like this? 


How he must loathe her! Then a swift fear 


sturg her. What if he should not under- 
stand that she hadn't really wanted to act 
that way? What if, even now, he were 


saying to himself: “I wonder if I'd be 
happy with a moody, contrary thing like 
her?” What if he had already decided that 
his was a lucky escape? He had turned 
taciturn, ironical, at the last. What did 
that mean? 

Finally she fell asleep, to dream that 
Benson was bending over her, looking down 
into her eyes. Just as he was about to kiss 
her, she awoke. It was a bright day, and the 
sunshine, performing again its world-old 
miracle, seemed to penetrate those brooding 
depths which, in the blackness of night, had 
so quivered with pain. As she dressed she 
thought of Andy. He cared; she knew that 
much, anyway. And if she had hurt him, 
why, she would try, as she had never tried 
anything before, to make it up by being very 
nice to him to-day. 

While straightening out her desk drawer, 
she ran across that ill-fated letter, all stamped 
and sealed but never posted. For the first 
time the sight of it did not arouse unquietude 
in her. Why not? Had her unquietude been 
assuaged when she kindled that look of 
suffering in his eyes? 
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BREAK \AWAY- 
From the ranks 
of the untrained 


You don’t have to remain in the ranks 
of the unhappy, the discontented, the 
envious. 

It makes no difference who you are, 
if you have ambition——the desire—to 
make good, you're bound to do it. But 
you must have training. And you can 
get this training in your own home in 
your spare time, at very small cost, if 
you will let the International Correspond- 
ence Schools help you. 

I. C. S. Training has 
men out of the human rut and 
the right road to better jobs and higher pay. 


pulled thousands of 
set them on 


I. C. S. Training will do the same for you. 
Now, will you make the first step? Mark 
and mail the coupon on this page /foday. 


Don't delay—do it NOW 


! INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS | 


Box 814 SCRANTON, PA. 


*xplain, without further obligation on my part, how 
can qualify for the position before which I mark X 


ELECTRICAL ENGIN'NG “ ADVERTISING 
Electric Lighting a Window Trimming 
Electric Railways 
Electric Wiring 
Telephone Expert 
MECHANICAL ENGIN'NG 
Mechanical Drafting 
Shop Practice 

Gas Engines 

OLVIL ENGINEERING 
Surveying and Mapping 
MINE FOREN AND SUPT, 
Metal Mining I 
STATIONARY ENGIN'NG 
Marine Engineering 
ARCHITECTURE 
Building Contractor 
Architectural Drafting 


—- 


Show Card Writing 

P| Lettering and Sign Paint'’g 
ILLUSTRATING 
DESIGNING 
BOOKKEEPING 

“1 Stenog phy and Typewrlt’¢ 
Higher Accounting 
Railway Pee 
Commercial La 
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feachers Course 
English Branches 
CIVIL SERVICE 
Railway Mail Clerk 
AGRICULTURE 
POULTRY 
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Concrete Engineering Textile Manufacturing 

Structural Engineering Navigation }Spanish 

PLUMBING AND HEATING Chemistry German 

Sheet Metal Worker AUTO RUNNING [French 

SALESMANSHIP Mot'r BoatRan’g| |Htallan 
Name 
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Street and No. 
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Are Built 
Sectionally 


may arrange 
any assortment of flies 
to meet your needs, 
Sheet Music, Disc Rec- 
ords and Player Piano 
Rolls should be filed 
not piled. We have 
incorporated the most 
compact and most 
easily accessible files in 
Handsome Sections 
built of beautiful, 
Solid Mahogany or 
Quartered Oak. An orna 
ment to any music-room, 
All sections Look Alike 
when doors are closed. 
Prompt action is necessary 


so you 
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Sf iis if you want them for 
: —_ Christmas y 
Sectional 
Bookcases 


are made in a variety 
of styles to meet al- 
most any purpose or 
purse. You should see 
Catalog “H”" if you 
want bookcases for 
Office, Homeor Study. 
Many practical ar- 
rangements to fit va- 
rious spaces in woods 
and finishes to har- 
monize with other 
furnishings. Their 
economy and service 
make these bookcases 
popular. 


See your dealer o» 


The Wee 


Manufacturing Co. 
52 Union Street, 
Monroe, Mich. 
N. ¥. Office, 75 John Ot. 
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[Am American Sugar Re Refining Company 





10 x 12 feet 
age, $69.50 ¢ 
price. Fireproof, 
Quickly set up. 


portable buik 


posial for illustrated catalog. 








Donce BRoTHERS 
WINTER CAR 


“Steelcote” 
Edwards ready-to-use gar- 
omplete 


lings 


Factory 
Portable 
All styles 
and sizes of garages and 
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Comfort and complete protection 
for the Winter months—then, in 
the Spring, a quick change back to 
the standard touring car or roadster 


The price of the Winter Touring Car or Roadster complete, 


These tops are well and strongly fitted 
to the cars at the factory. They are 
upholstered in cloth, and the appoint- 
ments are in good taste. 


The motor is 30-35 horsepower 


including regular mc hair top, is $950 
(f.0.b. Detroit) 


Canadian price $1335 (add freight from Detroit) 


Donce BrRoTHERS, DETROIT 








Send 


The Edwards Mfg. Co. 213-263 fgg 
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Immediately after breakfast, she tele- 
phoned him. Benson’s voice ‘came over the 


wire, first a little sleepy, then alarmed, 
then agitated. Very sweetly Corinna asked 
if she might, since she had been forced 


before, invite 
this even- 


night 
to dinner, 


to .inhospitality the 
him, a second time, 
ing. 

Might she? 
conflicting emotions, 
his acceptance. 

Then, more daring yet, she proposed with 
sweet aplomb that he meet her at the Plaza 
at half past five, and walk home with her 
through the Park. Benson was nearly 
overcome. Wouldn't he just, though! Yet 
perverse Corinna already had an engagement 
for tea, an actual one, this time. 

She broke it, and promptly on scheduled 
time she met him, her gaze free, friendly, 
serene as the sky above. They crossed the 
street to enter the Park and passed slowly 
under the canopy of green lace, vivid against 
the roof of deep, bright blue. Corinna tilted 
her head to gaze up at the miracle of color. 
“I know now,” she said, “why it has rained 
for the last two days.” 

“Why?” 

“This,” with an embracing gesture of the 
hand. *‘*We must have a change of seasons. 
No one would love summer but for the winter. 
I know that’s bromidic; but it’s terribly 
true, just the same.” 

“That must be why we're given trouble,” 


in the clutch of 
choked on 


Benson, 
nearly 





he said. “So that we can feel so ecstatic 
when things turn pink. I suppose that’s 
bromidic, too, but 


She interrupted | him with a sweet, candid 
gaze and tone. “If I’ve been any kind 
of a trouble to you, Andy, I'm sorry. I 
know — 

“You can be so much more of a joy than 
a trouble, Corinna, that the trouble’s not 
worth counting, at all. It’s just like a 
lovely big summer night with one mosquito in 
it — and, after all, it would hardly be a sum- 
mer night without the mosquito, would it?” 

They did not talk much as they continued 
up and across the Park. It was nearing the 
mazy, dreaming hour of day when thoughts 
and feelings merge into wordless speech, 
when the material world itself takes on a 
tinge of unreality. Against their faces the 
sinking sun flung horizontal shafts of yellow 
light. The heavy, translucent gold filtered 
everywhere, crusting the shimmering young 
leaves, stretching in abandon on the quiver- 
ing lake. 


They walked on, in tranquil silence, to 
where a great arbor of wistaria hung its 


misty plumes of pinkish gray; on to where 
the leaves trembled against the western 
light; on to where, emerging, hung a sunset 


that lit heaven and earth into a vast cave of 
color. 

Corinna, a mystic glow in her eyes, flung 
out her hands, as though to embrace the 
whole glowing, shimmering world. 

“Doesn't this,” she breathed, “make you 
sick of the things we weave our lives around 


the livelong time — money, business, the 
theatre, clothes, food —— 
“Don't talk insultingly of food,” he 


interrupted, “even in the fury of a sunset. 
Food’s a grand old institution — especially 
dinner, when I'm going to have it with 
you.” 

Turning with a slow smile, she made a 
movement as if to lay her hand on his arm, 
but didn’t. He felt, though, almost as if she 
had fulfilled the caress. 

“You think you're rebuking me,” she said. 
“But you're not. You only make me pity 
you for being such a crass, flippant young 
man.” 

“I'm such a happy young man,” he said 
contentedly, “that Pll allow you to pity me 
all you like.” 

At her corner, he 
him five minutes to run down the 


asked whether she would 


excuse 
block on an errand. He returned, in the 
stipulated time, with a tentative, almost 


embarrassed smile on his face and a huge, 
conical-shaped paper package in his arms. 
“Q-oh!” cried Corinna. “I know — 
flowers!” 
Eagerly she tore off the wrapping; then, 
with an unconscious drop of disappointment 
in her tone: 


“Oh, they're cornflowers.” 
“Why, isn’t that what you like most?” 
“Yes — no. But it’s the first time you've 


ever given me anything but roses.” 

“But don’t vou like cornflowers best?” 

“I believe,” she said with an audacious 
smile, “that [ like roses better — from you. 
And now I must rush and turn myself into a 
cook, and get your dinner for you.” 

“Get it” she did, enveloped in a huge white 
apron; for the cook was still absent. And, 
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Salary advanced from $800 to $2,400 
in three years. That’s what the right 
training did for R. F. Koops, Dor- 
chester, Mass., who enrolled with the 
American School for a course in Electrical 
Engineering. 


He didn’t have to neglect his regular, 
work, either. We trained him at home 
—in his spare time. Result—salary 
trebled in three years. 


You can win in your chosen line of 
work just as easily. The American School 
guarantees it. Costs you nothing to find 
out how. Puts you under no obligation. 

So—if you're really ambitious to earn more 
money and win advancement in the occupation of 


your choice, mark and mail the attache de coupon 
today. 


Then the American School wil! send you some 
mighty interesting facts regarding a guaranteed in- 


crease in your salary. You'll be glad you wrote. 
It will be your first real step out of the rut. 


Send the coupon NOW. 
American School 
of Correspondence. Chicago, USA. 


Your Opportunity Coupon 


Check the course you want and mail the coupon now 


American School of Correspondence, Chicago, U.S. A. 


Without any obligation on my part please send me your Bulletin and 
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A system by which 
any man, old or young, 
may train himself in 
spare time to make more 
money in any business 
profession or occupation. 
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SS 


More than 75,000 men and 
2,500 firms are using this 

success-system every day 
I to increase mental and 
physical health, efficiency 
and prosperity. 


Write for the new 48-page 
Sheldon Book, sent free to 
those who wish plain pre- 
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obligation assumed. 
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The Sheldon School 
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though she issued fair warning of her 
culinary limitations and of imports from 
the delicatessen, to Benson no meal its 
equal had ever come from the hands of a 
master chef. 

“I've heard of ambrosia,” he said, after 
the manner of infatuated men from time 
immemorial, “but this!” And it was only 
ham! 

After the coffee, Corinna rose and moved 
over to the window. overlooking the Park. 
Benson lighted his cigar and followed her. 
Again a golden moon was rising behind the 
Fifth Avenue castle, floating seductively, a 
frail, far-away temptress. A cloud, dark, 
eager and warm, was rushing up with arms 
outstretched to take her. The moon seemed 
to smile, to sink to the embrace; then, half- 
wrapped in it, she rested, languorous, on the 
hosom of the night. 

The vibrant day had died into a perfect 
calm; the hush of peace seemed to creep 
ihrough the window into the room. Side by 
side, standing there watching the celestial 
courtship, they talked in lowered voices of 
far-away matters, great sweeping things — 
for that was Corinna’s mood. 

In the half-light her face shone white like 
the stars, her eyes like moon-shot pools in a 
dark forest. He felt that his own eyes were 
burning — that is, as much as he was capable 
of feeling anything beyond his intolerable 
re raving to kiss her. 

Corinna knew that he wanted to kiss her. 
For to hold from a woman who loves, under- 
standing of the state of her lover's heart, is 
as trying to hold from the earth the moon in 
its orbicular swing. But did he mistrust 
her? 

There came a long pause; and, finally, 
vazing out at the shimmering night, she 
said: 

“Do you know what’s nicer than having 
you come to dinner?” 

“What?” 

She lifted her eyes, blacker than the Park 
lake at night, and smiled shyly. “Having 
the plan fall through, so you can come the 
next night.” 

“Oh, Corinna,” he stammered, 
be so sweet to me!” 

Then, for a long moment, all was silence 
again, gazes interlocked, she holding her 
breath, he breathing unevenly. Still holding 
her with his eyes, he stretched out his arms 
and drew her to him. 

“I love you,” he whispered., Then he 
leaned down and kissed her. For an exquisite 
minute her lips rested against his. 

She reached up, her hands like soft wings 
caressing his brow, his hair. 

“T don’t see how you can,” she whispered. 
“1 should think you'd despise me after — | 


COMING: 


month 


“ 


you can 


“Grippe!” 
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don’t know what it was that made me — I 
knew I was hurting you, but I seemed to 
want to, almost, and: yet I didn’t want to. 
And now I'm so sorry! 
Again he kissed her lips. 
“Oh, that,” he said. 
just woman-stuff.” 

** Woman-stuff?’” repeated Corinna. “You 
said that before. Just what do you mean?” 

“God save me from trying to define it,” 
laughed Benson. “It’s just eternal, incom- 
prehensible, horrible, adorable woman-stuff. 
When an instinct as old as Eve has managed 
to give the slip to every male psychologist 
from Adam down, it’s not for me to attempt 
analysis. I wonder | how much women under- 
stand it themselves? A woman makes a man 
love her, it seems, so she can stick pins in 
him and then heal the stabs with kisses. Is 
that it? You should know, dear. Well, 
anyway, the cure is sweet enough to make up 
for the rest.” 

Suddenly Corinna disengaged _ herself 
from his arms, and flew out of the room. 
When she returned she held out that letter, 
all sealed and stamped but never posted. 
‘Here, she faltered, in the depths of tender 
abasement. “Perhaps this is the real 
answer to ‘woman-stuff’ — false pride and 
jealousy and—oh, I'm so ashamed! I 
wrote you the very first day, and then — 
w hen you didn’t write 

“Oh, my darling,” he said, taking her in his 
arms again. “To think that was the trouble 
—when I wrote volumes to you every 
blessed night I was away. I was afraid to 
send them because I found I couldn’t keep 
myself in hand, and I wanted to make good 
out there first, and then come back and — 
and this.” 

“This”” was another kiss. 

Presently he wanted to see his letter. 
While he was reading it Corinna turned over 
the pages of a magazine. 

“Here's a sweet poem,” she said presently, 
and held the magazine for him to see. 

“The world has but one song to sing,” die 
read, and followed down to the last four lires: 


‘I understand. It’s 





** A little song, a tender song, 
The only song it hath; 
There was a youth of Ascalon 
Who loved a girl of Gath.” 


Andy let his hand steal out and cover hers. 
“Pretty,” he said. Then an amused look 
came into his eyes, and he added: “But 
I wonder 
*“What?” she demanded, presently. 
Andy laughed. 
“TI wonder,” he mused, 
tenderly, 
put her Ascalon young man over the jumps?” 





More stories by Dana Gatlin; and next 
a love story by Holworthy Hail. 





What happened in the foregoing instalments of 
Beltane 





ELTANE, growing up in the English 

forest in the care of Ambrose the 
Hermit, knows naught 6f men and women 
and cities. He lives alone in a hut beside a 
brook, and on an anvil nearby makes bill- 
hooks and ax-heads and such implements as 
the dwellers in the greenwood make use of. 
Walking through the forest one day, Beltane 
comes upon a gay cavalcade of richly ap- 
pareled ladies and gentlemen, led by the 
Duke, Black Ivo. The Duke, noting Bel- 
tane’s staring eyes, makes sport of him, and 
calls for his wrestler, Gefroi, to come and 
fight the “rogue.” But Beltane puts forth 
his mighty strength and worsts Gefroi. 

The story reaches the Lady Helen of Mor- 
tain, whom the Black Duke is seeking in 
marriage; and upon a day the Lady Helen, 
riding her white palfrey, comes on Beltane 
in the forest, singing a song he has made of 
birds and flowers and the sun. When Bel- 
tane sees the Lady Helen, he stands speech- 
less at her beauty. But the Duchess makes 
him tell her who he is and all about his 
manner of life. And when she would ride 
away, Beltane holds the bridle and beseeches 
her to tell him who she is; but this she re- 
fuses. Yet, when Beltane looses his hold 
and she rides swiftly away, she turns and 
calls to him one word: “Helen!” 

The wind in the trees and the song of the 
brook take on a new meaning, always whis- 
pering, “Helen,” until at last they seem to 
call her to his side. But when Beltane learns 
that she is the Lady Helen, he tears himself 


away. Then it is he decides to go out into 
the world to forget his own sorrow by min- 
istering unto others. Destroying his hut, 
he goes to Ambrose the Hermit to bid him 
good-by; but the hermit, realizing the time 
has come when Beltane must know who he 
is, tells him that he is Beltane’s father, the 
Duke of Pentavalon, and that Beltane must 
take his rightful place and stop the outrages 
being perpetrated by the one who had made 
himself Duke — Black Ivo. 

Beltane does not go far before he comes 
upon three of Sir Pertolepe’s foresters about 
to slay a young jester. Not only does he 
save the fellow, but by sparing Black Roger, 
one of the foresters earns his everlasting 
allegiance. Accompanied by Black Roger, 
Giles the Bowman, Walkyn and Friar Mar- 
tin, Beltane succeeds in burning down Black 
Ivo’s galiows and in opening the dungeon of 
Belsaye. He narrowly escapes death at the 
hands of Sir Pertolepe and hastens on to free 
a nun from Sir Gilles of Brandonmere. The 
nun proves to be Lady Helen. They go to 
Mortain, planning to be married immediately ; 
but Beltane is delivered into the hands of 
Sir Pertolepe. The jester saves Beltane 
from a most horrible death, and he joins his 
faithful comrades, Roger, Giles and Walkyn. 

Accompanied by a group of outlaws the 
four proceed to burn down Garthlaxton 
and take Belsaye. Walkyn slays Sir Gui. 
Leaving Roger and Walkyn and others to 
protect Belsaye, Beltane rides forth with his 
followers and his faithful knight, Sir Fidelis. 


smiling at her 
“just what that Gath girl did to 
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The Emerson Automatic Player Piano 


val will be the first of a lifetime of days crowded 
in which 


ry . . 
The day of its arri 
with fascinating interest, instruction and diversion; 


The Coming of 


jt VS 


every member of the family may participate. 


The Emerson 


The rolls which furnish the music for the Emerson 
by famous pianists whose actual performance is re-produced in every accent, 


phrase and delicate shading of expression. 


or, 


if you wish, the 


Foot-pumping and hand-phrasing are entirely eliminated, if you so desire; 
Accompano makes it possible for you 


wonderful 


phrase and regulate the music to suit yourself. 


A large library, adapted specially to the 


Emerson Automatic, 


store of delight for every musical taste. 


Dealers in principal cities and towns. 
EMERSON PIANO CO. 
th i 


Send for catalog. 
Established 1849 
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Does Your Figure Please You? 


Your dressmaker can never make a gown look well on you 
unless you-have a good figure and unless you carry it well 


h 
k 


HAVA MFM 


I want to make you realize that your figure and 
ealth are almost entirely in your own hands, and that 
sy following my simple, hygienic directions in the 
privacy of your own room 


you may forget it. 


Rand, McNally & Co., have just ad ey Miss Cocroft’s new book 


ANNAN wai 


You Can Be So Weil 


—_—_—_—_ 
that your whole being vibrates health. I have helped 
most refined, intellectual women of America 


you? You are busy, but you can devote a fev 
the privacy of your own room, to following  scientifi 
principles of health prescribed to your particular needs. 


weight of as many more. 


and permanent, 
mon sense. Fully one-third of my pupils are sent to me by 
who have worked with me. 


and, as the women pass, 
figures, better health. 


The best physicians are my friends—their wives and 


are my pupils—the medical magazine 
in your town knows me. Ask your friends 
at my desk daily from 8 to 5. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


a physician studies it, the 


about my work 


I study each woman's case just as 


weakened organs by exercises for nerves 


I have published an interesting booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving other 
information of vital interest to women. 
also tell you about my work. 


You are welcome to it. 


Sit down and write me NOW. 


sellers. Beautifully bound. Price $2.00. 





Automatic Player Piano embodies « magnificent 
piano, famous for over 65 years for tonal and structural beauty, and 
a player action remarkable for its reproduction of the human touch. 
Automatic are made 


furnishes a 


BOSTON, MASs. 


75,000 of the 
4 r » regain health an 
good figures; and have taught them how to keep well. Why 


minutes a da 
hywienk 


I have reduced the weight of over 32,000 women and increase« 
» In my work for reduction or building fle 
strengthen every vital function so that you are fuli of life and energ 

My work has grown in favor because results are quick, naturt 
and because they are scientific and appeal to com- 


I wish you could stand with me at my window for a few minutes 
realize with me how many need better 
They could have them, too, with just a litt 

daily effort which is easy—not as hard as what they are A i... 
daughter 
advertise my work. Someon 


difference being that instead of medicine I strengthen and put in place 
and muscles controlling them 
bringing a good circulation of warm blood to them, which I purify 


teaching correct breathing. I relieve such Ailments as 
Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh Suffering in 
Constipation Nervousness Headaches Pregnancy 
Anaemia Torpid Liver Weakness Rheumatism 


Write for it. Itis FREE and I will 
If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you ma) 

be able to help a dear friend—at least you will help me by your interest in this great movement 
for greater culture, refinement and beauty in woman. 
I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it. 


Don't wait 


‘Beauty a Duty." For sale ; 
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SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 95, 624 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO E 
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McCLURE’S for DECEMBER 
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